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-KNAVES IN HIGH PLACES. 


CHAPTER L 
A MYSTERY COMES TO LIGHT. 


“What do you think that fellow is doing? He 
seems to be anxious over something at the bottom of 
the lake!” 

“IT question if he’s in his right mind, I’ve been 
watching him twenty minutes before you came up, 
and he’s been dragging away at the lake as if a treas- 
ure were hidden there, and from his actions he fancies. 
no doubt there is one.” 

“Yes, poor devil, that’s all he'll get for it.” 

“I wouldn’t mind to bet five dollars that he’s an 
escaped lunatic—the chap who got away from Flat- 
bush there days ago.” 

“In which case it is dangerous he should be at large,” 
said the first speaker. 

“Precisely,” rejoined the second. 

“He is a most violent lunatic, too, and has already 
tried to murder two of the doctors. Besides, the de- 
scription of Mike Berry tallies with him in the most 
marked degree. I thought so when I saw him drag- 
ging the lake in the first place; I may be mistaken, 
_ though.” 

_ “He has not seen you as yet, I think,” said the other. 

“No. In fact, he never turned his eyes; and if he 
did this clump of timber would have hidden me com- 
pietely.” 
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_ its operations through all of the principal towns and 
cities of the United States, and that in its ranks could 


be found burglars of high and low degree, counter-— 
feiters and forgers the ablest in the country, not to 
mention the smaller fry of pickpockets and sneak 
thieves. 

_ Farmers, returning from Brooklyn and New York, 
after disposing of their produce, were often “held up” 
in broad daylight, and beaten and robbed with im- 
punity. After about a dozen such complaints coming 
into the Brooklyn police headquarters, the inspector 
in charge of the detective bureau had decided to en- 
gage Nick to discover what truth lay in these EPH 
Goodrich was sent to assist him. 

And thus it came to pass that on this scueiy: morning 
in April, Goodrich had reached a fringe of timber 
overlooking the little lake, about twenty to thirty min- 
utes in advance of Nick. ‘ 

The extent of the water was between three and 
four acres, and so picturesque in appearance that it 
was called Silver Lake. A more enchanting spot could 
not be found in summertime than this clear, shimmer- 
ing body of water; and even as the trees were bud- 
ding in the warm sunshine, Goodrich was fairly rav- 
ished with the sight which opened to his eyes. 


He was about emerging from the timber to take a 


better view. of his surroundings when he espied the 
strange, wild-looking figure in the boat who so closely 
tallied with the description of the insane Mike Berry 
who, a few days before, had escaped fromthe Fletbush 
Lunatic Asy tum. 





in tee a could be the escaped lunatic, whose mania, — 
as has been stated, was of a most violent character, and 
_ who had already made a murderous attack on two of 
the physicians, which might have terminated. fatally 
but for the prompt aid of some attendants, who luckily” 
happened at the time to be close at hand. 
For an instant the detective stepped from the shel- 
ter of the timber. He was about to hail the man in 
- the boat, when he thought better of it, and got in again 
_ among the boles of the trees. 
As nearly as Goodrich could judge, the frail, com- 
mon-looking craft was about fifty paces from the 


“TY should like to know what that fellow is aa 


said the detective, as he watched the man’s strange 
antics. “It appears he is dragging the bottom of the 
lake—for what? Surely not a treasure-trove!”’ 
And thus he watched the man dragging the lake 
until the arrival of Nick. 
“Well,” said Carter, in reply to the last words of 
Ir. Goodrich, “we shall now see how much his cun- | 
ing will avail him. I must get him to land by hook ~ 
or by crook.” 
“Don’t alarm him, or you may find it more difficult 
an you think,” was Goodrich’s reply. 
Just leave that to me,” said Nick. 
With which words he stepped out into the open. 
[tw as a solitary though beautiful spot. Not a ‘sound 
roke the silence, The man in the boat had ceased — 


















10° A Mystery Comes to Light. 


_ His face was partly turned from where Nick stood. 


This was done no doubt to shade his eyes from the 
bright sunlight which shimmered and sparkled on the 
mass of waters. 
“Now’s my time,” said Nick. 
A yard from him was a little heap of pebbles. Nick 
Carter bent over and picked up some of the pebbles. 
Then he threw one of the larger of the stones into the 
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‘Jake. Splash! The noise was so slight, however, that 


the man in the boat either didn’t hear it or was so 
much absorbed in his reflections that he paid no atten- 
tion. 

Another and another was sent—nearer and nearer 
the boat. Splash!—splash! ‘This appeared to arouse 
the fellow from his cogitations. He suddenly turned — 
till the full glare of the sun was in his eyes. 

“Good morning,” greeted Nick, good-humoredly. 
“What’s the matter out there?” 

Without replying the fellow looked hard at the de- 
tective. It was apparent that he had been taken by 
surprise, and no wonder, to find himself confronted 
so unexpectedly by a stranger. 

“Hello!” called*out Nick. ‘“Haven’t you a tongue 
in your head, my friend?” 

The man by way of answer burst into a rollicking 
laugh: It was so odd and infectious that the detec- 
tive couldn’t help joining in with him. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve a first-class tongue,” he replied. 
“Now what do you think I’m laughing at? Ill wager 
you wouldn’t guess, though you were guessing a year.” 
“Perhaps not,” replied Nick, to humor the fellow. 
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A Mystery Comes to Light. 11 


“Now I suppose you won’t object to telling me what 
you are laughing at?” 
“Not at all. I was laughing at you, Mr. Carter.” 
The detective gave a sudden start. The man knew 
his name! Could it be the escaped lunatic, Mike 
Berry? Nick concluded, after a look or two at the _ 


_ fellow, that he was not Mike Berry. But who then 


was he? 
“You know me, it appears?” said the detective. 
“Yes, well,’ was the pert reply of the man on the 


lake. “But of all men I didn’t expect to find you here, 


Mr. Carter, and no man’s presence is more necessary 
under the circumstances.” aes 
“Indeed! Well, what are you dragging the lake 


% . 
for? Are you fishing for a treasure some modern 


Captain Kidd has sunk—or what?” 

“T am fishing for the body of a murdered man, Mr. 
Carter—and—by Jove! I think I’ve got him at last! 
Just an instant, sir. My grapnels have come in con- 
tact with the body, I’ll be sworn!” 

_ The man in the boat had resumed his labors. His 
implement had caught some heavy substance beneath 
the surface of the water, and pulling with all his might 
he brought the body of a man into view. The sun 


- shone full on the livid, glistening face, from which the 


water was dripping. 

Over the right temple was a hole which might have 
peen made by the bullet of a forty-two caliber re- 
volver, 

“Yes, Mr. Carter, I spent I'd hooked the mur- 
dered man, and I have.” 










CHAPTER II. 
THE GOLDEN CLEW. 


_ By this time Goodrich had emerged from the tim- 
ber and joined Nick. / 

“You don’t appear to be able to manage getting the 
body into the boat,” shouted the detective, over the 
lake. 2 
'. He saw the man beetne with all his might, tili large 3 
beads of sweat stood out on his brow. It was plain oi 
- that something heavy was attached to the legs of ~ — 
____ the murdered man, which, by its. woght, had = the: soe 
____ body-at the bottom of the lake. 

“What is the trouble?” called out Nick peain. 
_“Can’t you get it into the boat?” 

“They have tied a big iron bar to the poor fellow’s 

feet. It must be a hundredweight, at least. But I 
_ guess I can manage, if you will only have a little pa- 
_tience.’ Another pull, a strong pull, and pull all to- 

gether!” sang the wild-looking figure. 

“Why not sever the cords that secure the weight?” 
chimed in Goodrich at this moment. 

Hearing the strange voice, the man in the boat — 
turned suddenly—too suddenly for himself, for he lost 
his balance and fell sprawling into the bottom of the — 
boat, to the intense dismay of the detectives, who, 
from where they were, were wholly powerless to help — 
him. mee ie 2 ' oe 
Fortunately, however, he held a good hold of the 
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The Golden Clew. 


grapnels, and though the body of the murdered man 
splashed back into the water and disappeared, the — | 
sharp-pointed irons were still fastened securely in the __ 
clothes, arid, of course, held on to them. 

“It’s gone for good this time,” said Nick. “My 
friend’s voice took you by surprise?” 

“Not at all,” replied the man in the boat, as he coolly 
picked himself up. “I admit the gentleman’s voice ~ 
was the reason of it, and the sudden surprise at hear- 
ing it caused me to lose my footing. But won’t matter } 
much; the grapuels jo be depended on; I shall soon 
have kim up again.” 

“Will you tell us how we can help you ?” shouted 
Nick from the shore. 

“No; unless you are foolhardy to wade into the 
lake, which at this season might probably cost you your 
life. And, let me say, pneumonia is not a very pleas- 
_ ant illness to be down with. No, Mr. Carter, I am 

bound to do this job myself, and by following your : 
friend’s advice I fancy I won’t have much trouble in 
landing the poor fellow. You perceive I am ready to 
act upon his suggestion—I mean your friend’s,” a 

The man now produced a big dirk knife from one 
_ of his pockets, and flashed its formidable blade in the 

sunlight. : 4 

“T will speedily free his legs from the weight,” added 
_ the stranger. 3 ae 
Then he set to work once moré, and bracing himself — a 
_ up hauled the body to the surface of the water, then 
partly into the boat. “A few quick strokes from the 
dirk knife severed the ropes which held the iron bar, — 
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and wit a splash it fell to the bottom of the lake. 
When this was done the body of the dead man was 
hauled into the boat without further trouble. 

“Can you mark the spot where the bar has sunk?” 
cried Nick to the man. 

“Certainly. I can rig a buoy in a few seconds and 
put it there, for the chances are we may need this bar 
again—as evidence.” 

The man laid considerable emphasis on the last two 
words, and it was apparent to the detectives that he 
knew what he was about, too. Nick and Goodrich 
looked at each other for an instant as if for an ex- 
planation. 

“Guess I’ve been barking up the wrong tree,” Good- 
rich whispered. “This fellow is no more Mike Berry 
than I am the Emperor of Russia. But who can he 
be? This is the question.” 

“Wait! He’s coming to shore.” 

The stranger, having arranged his improvised buoy 
over the spot where the iron bar had sunk, now took 
up a pair of oars which he had in the boat and pulled 
in shore. It was evident that he did not appear to 
have much fear of the detectives, for, as the boat's 
keel grated on the sand and pebbles, he shipped his 
oars, and, throwing them to the bottom of the queer, 
frail-looking craft, sprang without hesitation to land. 





The sweat was rolling down his brow in great, heavy — 


drops, but coolly mopping his face, he said: ; 

“Tt was hot work while it lasted. It took me two 
hours to find the body. But I successfully accom- 
plished my mission, 2s vou see.” 
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His mission! Who then was he? Was he engaged 

in the same work as they—to investigate the mys- 

teries of the “holdups,” which had taken place recently 
in that neighborhood? 

While the detectives were thus speculating, the 
stranger came to their aid with an explanation. 

“Tt appears I am an enigma to you so far, my 
friends,” said he cheerily, “but I hope I shall not be 
long so. To you, Mr. Carter, I will start in brief to 
explain my errand here—which, no doubt, is similar 
to your own and your friend’s, with whom, by the 
way, I have not the pleasure of an acquaintance, from 
the fact that this morning is the first time I have ever 
seen him 2 

“And the first time we have ever seen you,” inter- 
posed Nick dryly. “Upon my conscience, I don’t recol- 
lect ever having met you before, and, indeed, your 
voice is as strange to me as your features.” 

“Of that I have no doubt,” replied the other. “But, 
‘Mr. Carter, I have met you both in Brooklyn and New 
York. Recall the first of April three years since, 
within a few minutes of midnight. You were pass- 
ing along Court Street. Just as you got to Atlantic 
Avenue you saw four men attack a Jad barely nine- 
teen. They would have beaten him to death but for 
your timely arrival. Not waiting to inquire into the 
cause of the trouble, you assailed the four stalwart - 
longshoremen as I never saw men assailed before or 
since. Down they went right and left, sprawling in 

_ the road, and ended by taking to their heels and run- 
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ning i in the direction of the ferry. I was the young 
_ man, Mr. Carter, whom you saved that night.” 
“Thad quite forgotten the occurrence,” said the de- 
tective. “But now you recall it, I remember that I 
_ pursued the fellows some distance, and when I came 
back you were gone.” 
E “Yes: I was arrested by a blundering policeman, 
who, in spite of my efforts to explain, took me to 
the police station, from which I was liberated next 
morning. Since that memorable night, sir, I have seen 
4 you often.” 
. “And never spoken to me or Petatind the incident?” 
oc --“Never.” 
“Well, that is settled,” said Nick: “And now what 
are you here for?” 










“When you rescued me from the rawboned long- 

-shoremen I was studying law,’ explained the queer- 
_ fooking stranger. “Discovering that iaw was not my 
natural bent, I threw up my position and joined a 
New York private detective agency, and I’ve been en- 
gaged more or less at that work ever since.” 

Nick Carter and Goodrich looked at each other, 
amazed. The man did not look much like a detec- 
tive, and no one could believe that he was not nearer 
thirty than twenty-two. _But an explanation came in 
the fact that he was disguised, and engaged on the 
same mission as was Nick and Goodrich. ; 

“And now let me explain still further,” pursued 
Ramsey, for it transpired that this was the young 
man's name. “Four days ago a rich farmer named 
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Renton, whose lands are adjoining Babbington Manor, 
came into our ‘Broadway office and gave the principal 
details of a holdup through which he had passed little 
less than a week before. Not only had he been robbed 
of four hundred dollars and a valuable gold watch, but 
he had received an unmerciful beating. Then he gave 
an account of others who had been attacked similarly, 
and stated that it was his firm belief that these frequent 
holdups among the farmers of his neighborhood could 
be traced to a band of marauders who had their rendez- 
vous somewhere in Babbington Woods. With a few 
more particulars he engaged my firm to investigate, 
with the result that I was sent on here to see what I 
could make of it, and if it were necessary to send more 
men to my aid. As it-was a job I liked, I disguised 
myself as you see and started at once for Babbington 


Manor. I made nothing of my journey until last - 


night. It was between ten and eleven o'clock. I was 


seated in yonder clump of firs, almost tired to death. 


from being on my feet all day, and meeting no luck, 
when voices assailed my ears. The owners seemed to 
be coming in the direction of the lake, so I crouclied 


back among the boles of the firs, so that by no chance ~ 


could I be seen. The moon was out, but partly veiled 


by dense masses of oily-looking clouds, which rather - 


hindered the vision than otherwise. However, to make 
my story short, six rawboned, stalwart-looking men 


. came up, four of whom were carrying a litter, on which 


some heavy substance was placed, covered by tarpaulin 


such as you often see covering wagons. The four 
_ men who bore the litter moved on to the edge of the 




















horribly ghastly, and I couldn’t help noticing the bullet 
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lake, where this boat was secured—the other two re- — 
maining in the background as if superintending the ar- 
rangements. It was impossible to see any part of the 
men’s faces, as they were so muffled as to be unrecog- 
nizable, even though the moon had come out from 
beneath the clouds bright and clear, which, as it hap- 
pened, it did not. ; 

“One of the men removed the tarpaulin from the lit- 
ter, and at the same instant a bright gleam of moon- 
light shot through a rift in the clouds and fell on the 
face and form of a dead man,” continued Ramsey, 
“Tn this sudden light the face of the unfortunate was 


hole in the temple, around which a dark mass of blood 
had congealed. I knew then that it was a murder, and, 
further, that the body of the poor unfortunate was to 
be disposed of in the lake. If I had any doubts about 
that they were soon set to rest. The four men, under 


the direction of the two in the background, carried 


the body to the boat and threw it in indifferently 
enough. As they did so I heard the clank of some 
heavy iron substance, then a torrent of oaths from one _ 
of the men in the background, warning the others to — 

have more care,.and to make as little noise as possible, 
as nobody could tell who might be in the vicinity. — 
The men grumbled a little at this and one said: ‘Do — 
you think it will be well to let that gold charm go ~ 
with the body?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the man who had spoken 
before, and I could see that he was strangely nervou 
‘Yes, let it sink beneath the lake. I wouldn’t touch 
it or have it touched for a gold mine. It’s an heirloom, 
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whose age is hundreds of years, and whoever touches 
it it will bring nothing to them but trouble and dis- 
aster. No, let it go with the body.’ ‘But it’s worth a 
couple of hundred dollars,’ objected one of the bearers 
of the litter, ‘and a couple of hundred dollars ain’t to 


be picked up every day.” ‘Do what you're bid! came 


the stern command from the ‘other man. ‘Let the 
bauble go to the bottom of the lake with the body. 
Now, my lads, move lively, and get this thing through 
before you are seen by any chance passers!’ 

“This was enough. Two of the four men got into 
the boat, and, rowing out into the lake, they disposed 
of their ghastly burden by tossing it over the side 
of the boat. There was a loud splash that came 
weirdly on the hush of the night, and the moon's 
radiance broke for a moment through a rift in the oily 
mass of clouds and lit up. the whole scene with a light 
as bright as day. After this the men in the boat 
pulled for shore, and securing the craft, they hurriedly 
left the spot and disappeared in the darkness, which 
ensued after that stidden blaze of light from the partly 
hidden moon. : 

“That, gentlemen, is my story,” ended Ramsey, “and 
it explains my seemingly insane antics on Silver Lake.” 

‘Nick, who had been listening attentively up to this 
moment, now approached the body of the murdered 
man. 

The corpse was clad in costly and fashionable gar- 
ments, and the detective could see that the murdered 
man, when alive, had moved in a sphere far above the 
common ruck, and that, in fact, he was what the world 
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would call a gentleman. In spite of the ghastliness of 
his face, he bore an air of culture and refinement. 

“But this heirloom?” observed Nick. 

“Yes, the heirloom?” chimed in Goodrich quickly. 
 .“T think you will find it in one of the poor fellow’s 
pockets,” replied Ramsey, with apparent indifference, 

“providing it was not stolen by one of the men who 
rowed him out into the lake, and who appeared to be 
so solicitous about it.” 

“Just-so,” Nick rejoined; “such a fellow would vedi 
the body if he could. But it’s little use speculating; 
we must search,” 

Suiting the action to his words, the detective bent 
over the murdered man and looked through his 
pockets. 

“It’s all right,” he said a minute later. “Here it 
is, and a very unique jewel at. that.” 

The “charm” was in the form of a Greek cross, of 
solid gold, and set with three small rubies, the latter 
sparkling in the sun. The gold itself was of rich, 
antique scrollwork, but sadly tarnished by the waters 





of the lake, -which seemed to have produced some — 


chethical action on it which was a detriment to its 
beauty. 

“Yes, yes,’ musingly declared Nick, “here’s the 
golden clew, and through it may be discovered the 
identity of this unfortunate man, atid may also be 
ihe means of bringing his murderers to justice.” 















_ CHAPTER III. 
THE PARTNERS. 
_ “This is properly your case,” said Nick to Ramsey; 
“and, of course, for the time this is your propane 
“What?” 
“The golden he nouint 


The young man smiled at this. Nick held out the 


valuable Greek cross, expecting nothing less than that: 
Ramsey would take it. But both detectives: were sur- 


_ prised when the young man said: 


“No, no, Mr, Carter. You must keep it yourself. 
It cannot be in better hands.” . 


“But this is properly your case,” again insisted Nick. . 


“The honor of unearthing this fearful crime belongs 


to you, and it is you and you alone who should reap 


° 


the benefit.” 
Ramsey shook his head. 


“Don’t cater too much to my vanity, Mr. Carter,” 
he said earnestly. “I’m vain enough, goodness knows, 


without your adding ‘swelled head’ to the list of my_ 


other follies. No, no, my friend, this must be your 


case; without your aid I fear I would have a poor 


chance of clearing up the mystery. But I tell you what 
I will agree to, if you have no objection—and, of 
- course, I must add your friend, too.” 

“You are about to make a proposition?” 

“Yes; I trust one that will be agreeable to you both.” 
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“Ts it in connection with this murder mystery?” 
asked Nick. 

“Well, if you please, yes,” Ramsey simply answered. 
“But that is by no means the main object. If I under- 
stand aright, you are here to hunt down this gang of 
robbers who have their rendezvous somewhere in the 
Babbington Woods, and which I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in discovering. Am I right in my conjecture?” 


The detective decided to be frank with the young | 
' man, so replied: 
“Yes, you are. Mr. Goodrich and myself are here 
to break up this band of marauders and drive them 
out of Long Island.” 


“That’s right,” said young Ramsey quickly, “and I 
want to help you in a minor capacity. If you say the 
word I am with you; if you object I will return at 
once to New York and have nothing more to do 
with it. Now it is for you to say, gentlemen, whether 
or not I will throw up this case and back out with 
as good a grace as possible.” 

“You are too unselfish!” declared Nick. “Have you 

no ambition, my friend?” 

“Lots. But I’m not fool enough to run up against 
men of experience such as you and Mr. Goodrich pos- 

sess. I am content to play a minor rdle, if you will 
only let me. It’s for you to say whether I go or stay. 
I’m sure I shall be of some help—perhaps much more 
than you dream of.” 


Both detectives could not avoid expressing their 
admiration of Ramsey’s modesty, and at once agreed 
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to. take him in as a partner ok them, and if any © 


E profits resulted from their investigations, to share and — 


share alike. This point being settled, they found the 
young private detective under less restraint, and in- 
clined to be more at his ease, and far more communica- 
tive than formerly. : 

“T think I can give you some valuable information,” 
said Ramsey, “if you don’t know of it already. It’s ~ 
connected with Babbington Manor and its former 
owners. It’s a queer history, and if you should like to 
hear it I will tell you. But perhaps you already know 
its pes ; 

No, they frankly admitted that they knew little ‘or 
nothing about the old place, and begged him to go on 
and give them what he had ascertained.» Thereupon 
Ramsey detailed the history of the old manor, as we 
related it in the initial chapter. 

“Very interesting—very much so, indeed,” said 
Nick and Goodrich in a breath. 

“But is the present owner going to let his property 
run to waste, while he stays in England?” asked Nick. 
_ “He is not in England,” replied Ramsey, with a 
brightening face. “I have a theory about this matter. 
You recollect my describing the two men in the back- 
ground, while the others rowed this unfortunate man 

out on the lake?” 
“Yes; well?” said Nick. 


“You also remember the strong objection whic one 
of the men had to have the golden charm removed — 
from the body? He spoke of it as an heirloom who:e | 
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age must have been hundreds of years, and betrayed 
a horror when the man mentioned the appropriating of 
it. Did it occur to you, gentlemen, that this was no 
common murder, and had everything to do with the — 
_ possession of the Babbington acres?” 


_ Then, turning with sudden dramatic fervor toward 
_ the corpse which still lay in the boat, he exclaimed: 
_ “There, gentlemen, lies the owner of the Babbing- 
ton estate—cold and rigid in death!” ‘ 
“But this is only a theory,” Nick hastened to add. 
“You cannot prove what you advance.” 








“A theory—yes,” Ramsey answered, “but a theory — 
which rests on a big mountain of truth, as you will | 
z find—maybe sooner than you dream of. I tell you, 
_ gentlemen, that this unfortunate young man—he can- 
___ not be more than two or three and thirty—had been 
__inyeigled from England for a purpose, the results of | 
___ which you see now. Yes, he was enticed over here to 
murder him, and his cruel taking off may be attributed 
to one of the two men in the background—whom I 
have already alluded to—perhaps to both. Now, gen- 
_ tlemen, may I venture on a suggestion?” asked Ram- 
sey. 
“Certainly. Proceed,” responded the detectives. 









“The suggestion is that we make a thorough searc 
_ of the clothes of the murdered man. Something in the 
_pockets—even a slip of paper—may furnish a further 
clew to this murder mystery.” 
“That's so,” rejoined Carter. “Even the poor fel- 
__ low’s linen or underclothing may serve to identify him. 

























CHAPTER IV. 
THE BODY DISAPPEARS. 


The smartest criminals leave many things undone 
which they should not have overlooked—and which 
have been the means of bringing their crimes directly 
n home to them, with little more than an effort on the 
part of the police. 

_ In an inner pocket of the murdered man’s walleteaas 

Goodrich found a letter addressed: “Ernest Braba- 
zon, 44 Woburn Square, London, W. E.” 

_ “What is it?” asked Nick. “A letter. I’ve always 
_ Said a criminal is®*a fool—and this proves it once_ 
* more.” - 
“The letter may have been a decoy; read it, please.” 
The writing was somewhat blurred by the water of 
the lake, hich induced Goodrich to be doubly careful. 
cd ae he handled the paper, especially during its removal 
_ from the envelope. 
___ He soon had everything smoothed out, however; and 
the sheet of note paper, though wet, was not otherwise 
_ damaged, the writing being legible all through. 
“Be careful how you handle the letter,” warned — 
Nick. “The least thing will blur writing, and may 
_ make its contents worthless.” 
“You leave that to me,” replied Goodrich quietly. 
_ No infant was ever handled more eee than the 
“note, * 
“This may prove as good as a treasure-trove.” 
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“Well, I hope it turns out as you say,” replied Car- 
ter. “But go on. Let’s hear what’s in the letter.” 

“Well, here goes. The hand is cramped somewhat, 
but I guess I can make everything out all right; if not 


I shall pass it to you. 


“Here goes: 


“DEAR Cousin: I cannot help expressing my sur- 
prise that you will insist in jetting your property go 
to ruin. No more glorious spot in this county—where — 
everything is on the grandest, most magnificent scale— 
than your property, Babbington Manor! In summer 
it is a very paradisé of flowers, plants, and grand old 
trees—some of the latter a thousand years old, if they 
are a day. Besides, the estate is the most valuable one 


‘on Long Island. It is a thousand pities you should 


prove such an indifferent owner. Even the favoured 
old manor house is going to decay, and if this destruc- 
tion is allowed to continue, you may take my word for 
it that Babbington’s broad acres will soon be worth 
next to nothing—an absolute drug in the market, so 
to speak. My advice is that you set sail immediately 
for these liberty-loving. shores, and prove to me that 
you have some of your old energy still left. I shall 
expect you, at the latest, four weeks after you receive 
the inclosed. Your sincere friend and cousin, 
“EVERARD THROGMORTON.” 


“Everard Throgmorton, eh?” said Nick. “This, 
then, is the man we must find. He’s an.Englishman, 
too, I'll be sworn.” 

“Yes, and his spelling is the spelling of an English- 
man,’’ Goodrich declared; “for instance, in the word 
favored, which he spells—f-a-v-o-u-r-e-d.”’ 
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; “We'll never mind his orthography; the name is” 
good enough for me,” interjected Nick, 

“The first thing to do now,” proceeded Carter, . 

to remove the body from the boat and conceal it in 
_. the timber. The next, to summon the coroner and a 
jury.” 

_ “According to law,” ventured Ramsey, “the body of 
the murdered man shouldn’t be touched until the coro- 
ner sees it. JI believe there is a penalty attached to 
__ such action.” 

= “Not in this case,” chimed in Nick. “If we leave 
‘the body in the boat, ten to one but some of those 
fellows will see it that were here last night. This — 
_ would put them on their guard, and soon Mr. Throg- 
-_ _morton would be conspicuous by his absence. No; 
___we shall remove the body into the timber.” 
“Guess the best way to settle it is to remove it at 
once,” said Goodrich. 

This was done. Then the detectives hastened into — 
the main road in search of the coroner and a justice 
of the peace. 

While they are away on this mission, let us see 
_what else takes place. It is generally the unexpected 
- that occurs. 2 

The detectives were wholly ignorant that they iad E 
_ been watched by keen eyes while the body was being — 
drawn up from the bottom of the lake, and subse-— 
- quently, when it was concealed among the trees. 
On the west side of Silver Lake was a dense clump 
of trees—pines, Jarches, and elms. Here a dozen men 
ould easily hide themselves without being seen. Ami 
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the intricacies of this clump, as it happened, were two 
strongly built, roughly clad men. They had been com- 
ing through the woods, when their attention was riv- 
eted by sounds from the lake. They stopped a moment 
and listened. A loud splashing ascended from the 
water, but as they were too far away to see what was 
occurring, they concluded to steal up to the brow of 
a little hillock, where the trees were thickest. = 

The sight that caught their eyes startled them. There 
was the strange, wild figure—such as we have de- 
scribed Ramsey to be—dragging with grapnels the — 
bottom of the sheet of water. One of the two men, as 
it turned out, was connected with the sinking of the 
body of the murdered man the night before, and as | 
he gazed a torrent of muttered profanity left his lips. . 

This man went under the euphonious cognomen of 
Sealdy Bill. 

“Well, Scaldy,” demanded his companion, ‘“what’s 
all these half-expressed prayers about? It would ap- 
pear as how you knew the cuss.” 

“No, I don’t know him, and I don’t wanter,” 
growled Scaldy Bill. ‘But it happens as he’s just got 
on to a rackit that'll land a baker’s dozen of us by the 
heels.” 

“Indeed! What’s the matter with him? Is he 
loony ?” 

“No more loony than you are,” snarled Scaldy Bill. 
_“He’s a detective.” 

“A detective?” 
“Yes, a détective.” , 
“He looks more like an escaped lunatic. But what's 
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‘Nick Carter, with whom Scaldy Bill had likewise some 


dered man drawn from the lake and rowed inland. | 
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he dragging the lake for? Does he expect to find 
a treasure at the bottom?” 

Before Scaldy Bill could reply, Mr. Goodrich had 
been drawn to the spot. In his surprise to discover 
what the man in the boat was doing he had emerged 
from among the timber.. 

“Flum! there’s another of ’em,”’ interjected Scaldy 
Bill, swearing, ‘one of the sharpest detectives on Long 
Island. His name is Goodrich; curse him!” 

When they saw Goodrich slip back again among the 
timber, Scaldy Bill wasn’t so sure that the wild-look- 
ing fellow dragging the lake was a detective. 

“Guess I was wrong in sayin’ that feller was a cop,” 
he ground out. “If he was, Goodrich wouldn’t have 
acted as he did—gettin’ back into his hidin’ place.” 

“You didn’t say what was in the lake,” said Jim - 
Hartrey, for such was the man’s name, as a reminder 
that Scaldy Bill had not as yet enlightened him on 
that point. 

“Water, you fool! water,” growled the other, en- 
deavoring to evade the question. “But jest you wait 
a little; you'll know it all soon. Keep yer trap shet; 
I wanter watch these coons, an’ the less talkin’ now, 
the more chance we'll have o’ blockin’ 0’ ’em.” % 

It is unnecessary to proceed farther over ground _ 
which has been pretty much gone over before. First 
the watchers, looking out from the thick timber of the 
knoll where they were hidden, had noted the arrival of 











acquaintance. Finally they saw the body of the mur- 
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After this occurred a seemingly spirited colloquy be- 
tween Nick, Goodrich, and Ramsey, not a word of 
which they could hear. Then came the searching of 
the pockets, and finally the bearing of the body in 
among the timber. 

‘““Them ducks is laborin’ under the deloosion that 
they have not been seen,” snorted Scaldy Bill, when’ 
the trio of detectives had left the spot, “but we'll go 
them one better, Jim.” 

Then Scaldy Bill concocted a nice little story about 
the body—just to satisfy Jim Hartrey, as he subse- 
quently expressed it. 

“Now as yer know all, ole fel,” said Bill, “guess 
we'll move on the works of the enemy, an’ see where 
they’ve chucked thet body.” 

_ “Where do you think they’ve gone?” asked Hartrey. 

“Where? Why, fer the coroner, 0’ course. But 
when they gets back they finds no body—see ?” 

Allowing the detectives time to get away a good dis- 
tance, Scaldy Bill and his companion left their hiding 
place, and circling the little lake, got in among the 
fringe of woods where the body had been left. Ten 
minutes of a search led to the discovery of where thé 
body had been hidden under a thick covering of de- 
cayed leaves and branches. Having found the body 

and marked the exact spot where it lay, the two men 
_ betook themselves off, and their strong, rugged forms 
- _were soon lost in the denser portions of the woodland. 
An hour later Carter, Goodrich, and Ramsey got 
_ back to the little lake. The coroner of the district, jus- 
tice of the peace, and several men to act as a jury ac- 
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mpanied them. The coroner's name was Philip 
Hanlon, a medical student, who had once studied 
heology for the priesthood, and failing in the latter, 3 
ad taken up medicine. A pompous little gentleman 
was O'Hanlon. He regarded the justice of the peace — 
s a nobody who Eniew neither law nor manners. 


“Now, coroner,” said the justice, “I guess we'll start 
” 








in. 
"You guess ee what, sir?” queried the ‘coroner, 
frowning. i 
“Look after that body. Show us the spot where 
you left it, Mr. Carter.” : 
_ Another frown from the coroner, and a look of un- — 
‘mitigated contempt, which had no effect whatever on — 
the dapper little justice, who had been a tailor pro- 
fessionally until he had taken up the law as a justice. 
~ Nick, amused at the airs of O’Hanlon, led the way 
to where he had left the body of the murdered man. 

- “This is where we hid it,” said he, indicating a spot 
a few yards to their right. mets 

_ But the place was ‘searched in vain. The body of 
_ Ernest Brabazon was gone! i 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CONSPIRATORS, 


The. plot that culminated in the murder of Ernest 
Brabazon had its origin in London, and there we shall 
now proceed by retracing our steps to a period some 


‘three or four months before. The time is night, the — 


scene an old house on one of the side streets leading. 
from the Strand to the River Thames. 

The dramatis persone, two fashionably dressed 
men, and the apartment a cozy sitting room on the 
second floor of said house, from which one had an 
excellent view of the flashing lights of the Thames 
Embankment; and, as it was the end house of the 
street; Westminster Bridge and the houses of -parlia- 
ment likewise came in full view, with the giant clock, 
“Big Ben,” the pride of the English capital. 

The two well-dressed gentlemen were, and had been 
for an hour previously, in earnest conversation. It 
appears that earlier that day the younger of the men— 
namely, Captain Edward Throgmorton—had called 
upon Ernest Brabazon, of Woburn Square, W. E. 

The reader has been already informed that Throg- 
morton was the wealthy young aristocrat’s cousin, but 
the reader has not been told that the gallant captain 
had been sent out of the army in disgrace for gross 
misconduct, and that he was now a frequenter of the 
race courses and living more or less by his wits. 

We can all understand what kind of a man this is— 
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tterly Eaecapatous, a bully and a biackouardl and 
let us add, so we do not miss even one of his cones 
“qualities, a blackleg. 

~ Still Edward Throgmorton bore the look of a refined 
and cultured gentleman. The university had done 
much for him, and his experience as an officer in a 
__ ¢rack regiment of cavalry had completed his education 
as a man of the world. 
: His companion, Major Mesurier, was also a man of 
_ parts, had served in the regular army of the United 
; States, and having absconded with a considerable sum 
tof money, the property of Uncle Sam, was cashiered 
and had to leave the service in disgrace. 

But for the very prominent friends and great influ- 
ence he had in Washington, he would likewise have 
received a long term in one or other of the peniten- 
~ tiaries. 

So you perceive that these two gentlemen were 
“birds of a feather,” so to speak. At any rate their 
records were strangely similar and their subsequent 
careers ran in a groove ca was anything but en- 
- viable. 

Let us hear what these men have to say. 

_ Throgmorton is speaking. 

“Well,” ‘said the ex-captain of the British cavalry. 
_ “T called on that precious cousin of mine at Woburn 
_ Square, and must say was received very cordially by 
him. We cracked a couple of bottles together, smoked 
prime cigars and had quite a long chat about this 
‘American property left him by his uncle, old Colonel 
- Maltravers. I was surprised to discover what little 
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interest he took in the subject. The only thing which 
seemed to tickle him was the name of ihe estate—it 
sounded so Englishlike. He laughed a good deal, and 
began to inquire into the history of it. When I had 
gratified him as well as I could, he put a question to 
me—how much did I think it was worth.” 

“And you, of course, exaggerated its value?” asked 
Mesurier. Well, that was but natural. What did you 
say it was worth?” 

.  “T said thought it must be worth close on two mil- 
lion dollars—though not in its present state—as the 
old manor house would need considerable repairs, and 
that a good part of the property would need being 
fenced in, and much more to the same effect.” 

“This, of course, interested him?” said Mesurier. 

“Not a trifle’ He yawned and yawned during my; 
recital, and before I had got through looked a badly, 
bored man. The trouble with the young whelp is this,” 
said Throgmorton, “he has too much money.” 

“A millionaire, eh?” exclaimed the American. 

“A multimillionaire, major, would be nearer the 
ei mark. However, I succeeded in getting a promise 
from the young jackanapes that he would attend to 
his Babbington Manor estate as soon as possible.” 

“That at least was one point gained,” said Mesurier, 
rubbing his white, plump hands with evidence of sat- 
isfaction. “The next thing in order is—whether he 
will keep his word. He does not appear to be a very 
energetic young gentleman. Did you convey to him 
_ that it would require considerable of an outlay to make 
~~ Babbineton Manor habitable and respectable?” 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Throgmorton, laughing, “T did a 
not forget that. He asked me carelessly—‘How 
much?’ I thought of a figure. I didn’t want to 
frighten the lad, I therefore said, ‘A hundred thou- 
sand dollars.’ This sum seemed but a fieabite to my 
dutiful coz, and he replied—‘Is that all?’ I then said 
it might be a few thousand more, which had about as 
much effect on him as water on a duck’s back.” 

“He doesn’t think much of money, that’s plain,” 

said the American, grinning. “But before we get 
through with him his surplus will be pretty much 
diminished. Had Brabazon much more to say?” 
_ “No, he is not anything of a talker. In fact, I had 
to use tongue sauce for both him and myself. I don’t 
think his understanding amounts to a great deal at 
his best, which will be so much the better for the carry-— 
ing out of our plot.’ What time are you, Mesurier?” 
asked the captain suddenly. “My watch is stopped— 
something wrong with the works, I fancy.” 

The American looked at his watch, and said: 

“A good deal later than I thought—five-and-twenty 
minutes of twelve.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Throgmorton, surprised; 
“1 miss one of my engagements, then. I was to meet 
(Miss Tempest at eleven, sharp; and I leave here to- 
_ morrow for the States to take a run over that Babbing- 
ton estate, and make an estimate of costs, before my 
precious cousin ventures to set foot on shipboard. He 
is not much in love with the voyage. But a letter from 
me will infuse new energy into him—and you know 
a two-million-dollar property,” with a sly laugh, “is * 
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- not to, be despised, especially when I can add another 
million to it, which will make all the difference, even 

with Brabazon.. Money is money, you know, my dear 

Mesurier.” ' 2S j 

“Yes, truly; money is money. My palm is itching 
for a portion of that one hundred thousand dollars, 
which you mentioned a short while ago. If I stay 
_ much longer in London I will be living on my credit 

_—and, in a comparatively strange city, that won’t be 
pleasant, as you know. And so you sail to-morrow 
for the land of the free?” 

~ “Yes. I catch the Cunarder between three and four 

to-morrow at Queenstown.” 

“And Miss Tempest?” said Mesurier, with a sly 
leer. 

“Must be an afterconsideration. However, I will 
write her and explain that to meet the appointment 
was a moral impossibility. Women are women, you 
know, major; some are devilish artful, some devilish 
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friend, Miss Tempest. And now I must get some few 
hours’ sleep and be up betimes.” 


“Well,” said Mesurier, “if you will go, good-by, and 
good luck. I will be with you in the States in less than 


_ two weeks.” 
And thus the two conspirators parted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 








: 
slightest trace of its ever having been there at all. : 


THE:+ LETTER ON THE KNOLL. 


We may now return to the morning on which Ram- 
sey had succeeded in rescuing the body of the murdered 
man from the bottom of Silver Lake, where it had been | 
sunk the night before. 

The detectives never dreamed that such a surprise 
was in store for them as the disappearance of young 
Brabazon’s body. But, if a surprise to them, it was 
doubly so to Coroner O’Hanlon, who could not but 
believe he was in some way imposed upon. But who 
would dare impose on a public officer of his impor- 
tance? Had the detectives the foolhardiness to play 
him a trick and insult his high office? No!—perish 
the thought—they wouldn’t dare take such liberties. 

And yet, where was the body of the murdered man _ 
which they had described so minutely to the little coro-_ 
ner? The strangest part of it was there was not the» 





Even the less dignified justice of the peace had his 
doubts, more or less, in regard to the foregoing; or 
might they—the detectives—not have made a mistake — 
with respect to the spot where they had left the un- — 
fortunate man? : 
Yes, surely they might. This would no doubt a 
plain the trouble. ‘And, on this hypothesis the justice 
who was a plain, simple-minded man, said: 3 
“Like enough, you have made a mistake in the spot, © 
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Mr. Carter. Nebody has been here, that is certain. 
_ Let us go farther into the timber and pursue our in- 
vestigations. We may probably do so with better suc- 
CESS: 
- “Pish!’? snorted the coroner contemptuously ; and so 
_Saying, he frowned the little justice down in such a 
way that he had not another word to say. 
“There is no mistake about the place,” Nick ex- 
3 ‘plained. 
: “We left the body here, and here we ought to find 
me ; 
“Well, where is it?” demanded O’Hanlon peevishly. 
“If you left it here as you say, it ought to be here 
still.” 
“True enough, if it hadn’t been removed,” chimed 
in Mr. Goodrich, frowning on him; he didn’t quite 
relish Mr. Coroner’s airs, doubts, and pomposity. 
Nick paid no heed to the small, inflated medical man. 
‘As far as he was concerned, O'Hanlon might have 
‘been a thousand miles away. Indeed, his sham dignity 
_ was wholly lost on the detective, and his bluster was 
of such little consequence that it was not worth noting, 
i Ramsey, on the other hand, was indignant, and in- 
_ clined to kick O’Hanlon for his impertinence. 
-. How was the body of Ernest Brabazon removed? 
» This was the question which troubled Nick more 
than enough. He bent over and searched for clews 
hich might give him some well-defined idea, but not 
one could he find. There were no impressions of steps ; 
1e decayed leaves and branches were just as he had 
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left them. He was sorely puzzled as to how the boc 


‘the body from the boat we were being watched 





of the murdered man could have been removed. 
“Well,” exclaimed Nick, at last, “but this is a mys- 
tery, and no mistake!” . 
“The only explanation is, that during the removal of : 











Ramsey ventured. ‘Perhaps the whole thing was see 
from the time I dragged the body from the water. 
There’s a piece of woods on the other side of the lake, 
and our every movement could be easily watched from 
there, and when we left they took care, of course, to 
search for the body and remove it in the way in which 9 
they brought it the night before.” 
While Ramsey was speaking, Nick had picked up a 
torn slip of paper on which were some scribbled words, — 
written hurriedly with lead pencil. 
“This will explain,” he said. 
“Hum,” grunted the consequential Mr. O'Hanlon | 
—“mighty little to explain in that filthy screed, Pil — 
be bound. First, it doesn’t look as if it had been re-— 
cently written.” \ 
“Don’t be in too much of a hurry, Mr. Coronet 
expostulated the little justice. “It may be as you say, 
but more likely it isn’t. However, Mr. Carter will set 
all doubts at rest by reading it. Will you be so good 
as to oblige, Mr. Carter?” ' qi 
“Certainly,” replied Nick. ‘There isn’t much in 
but here is what it says: “4 
“When you find this note the body which on 


you took from the lake will be placed where all y 
ingenuity will never discover it, though you sear 









































for a , dozen years to come; and, ‘eustiprnaie: take — 
arning, if you stay much longer around these stamp- 
g grounds, you will find yourselves in a condition 

not overpleasant to your health, not to mention to 

your prospects. ~ One Wao Knows.” 


“Bosh !” ejaculated the coroner, when this had been 
read, “Silly twaddle! Humbug! Did any one ever 


“Well, I ee we can’t do anything more at pres- 
ent,” chimed in the justice. “That note explains how 
he body was left here, and that it was spirited away. 
Now it is for these gentlemen to discover who re- 

oved it, and where it is. Nothing further can be 

done just now as far as I can see.’ 

“No,” returned Nick; “not until we find the body 

of the murdered man, styhew 
~ “Tt looks so much like a fool’s errand that I’m sick 
f it,” exploded the coroner. “Who is the murdered 
an, anyhow? How did he come by his death? 

‘hat, in fact, is his name, and where does he hail 


As nobody vouchsafed the information sought, the 
ittle coroner went away in a great huff. He was fol- 
wed by the justice and the improvised jury. : 

_ “Good riddance to bad rubbish,”’ smiled Goodrich, 
s he watched them depart. “Of all the solemn, con- 
quential asses it has been my lot to meet, that coroner 

ps the climax.” 
“f regret one thing,” Nick saidy 
2 What?” = 










. _ The Lette 
can get on well enough with the simple-minded jus 
but this O’Hanlon is a nuisance.” 
“Yes, he is. But the only thing is to ignore isa aS... 
_ much as possible. And if that don’t turn his ics 
head, I don’t know what will.” 
“Did you hear the remark he made to me?” inter i 
____ jected Ramsey, at this point, “when we first called upon — 
; him?” ; Re 
aa “Nos I can’t say that I did,” replied N Hee ee 
oe. was-it?”? ' 
aa “happened to observe that he had a good old Irish 
ae naine.’ “4 
Be + Well?” eos 
= “Well, it made him fairly explode with rage. ‘An — 
Irishman, eh?’ said he, showing his ugly, yellow teeth. _ 
_ ‘I give you to understand, sir, that I am no Irishman _ 
__—in creed, or otherwise. I’m as much of an American _ 
as those who came over in the Mayflower. I happen — 
to have an Irish name, yes—worse luck—but that 
= doesn’t make an Irishman of me. I have nothing im: 4 
common with such people.’ ” 
“Which is a good thing for the ike ” interpolated - 
Goodrich, laughing. “Such a man would be a credit — 
to no civilized country on the face of the globe. Let 
_ him have rope enough and he’ll hang himself, and 
very small loss.” a 
“Well, what next is to be done?” said Ramsey, — 
changing the subject. 
“Find the body of Brabazon,” replied Goodrich. - 
“T'll go you one better,” interposed Nick. “Let 1 
y find the’man Throgmorton, and, getting him. we shall 
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: “discover Shere the body is hid, and how they suc- 
. ceeded in spiriting it away so deftly. I cannot under- 
stand yet why they/left no traces. They did not take 
the murdered man in any hack or wagon, that’s sure. 
Tf they had we should have made out the impression 
_ of the wheels as well as the hoofprints of the horses.” 
_ “They must have borne it away as they brought it 
on a litter,” put in Ramsey. 
“Yes, that no doubt explains it. But let us make a 
further search—we may discover something we have 
“The suggestion was by no means bad. They passed 
iround the semicircular lake and, ascending the knoll, 
reached the point where the two eavesdroppers, Har- 
rey and Scaldy Bill, had watched them from among 
‘the trees. The gound among those trees was clayey, 
herefore impressionable. . 
“Ha!” exclaimed Nick. “Here they are at last— 
he footprints of at least two men, and recently made, 
too.” 
“And here is a letter that somebody's dropped,” ex- 
laimed Ramsey, picking up a rather soiled and rum- 
pled envelope. 
_ “Mr. James Hartrey,’ he read. ‘Post office, Brook- 
yn, till-called for.’ Postmark April 2.” 
_ “And the date now is the sixth,” said Nick. “Now 
or the letter—what does it say?” 


























CHAPTER .VIL 


NIGHT AND A DISCOVERY, 






“As this request was put by Nick Carter, Bassa? re 
“moved the sheet of note paper from the envelope. I 
“was crumpled and soiled, as though it had been read a 
good many times. It was in a woman's writing and — 
ran as follows: 


























“DEAR Jim: Don’t you think it time that you aban: 
_ doned the lawless life you have been leading? Your 
so-called luck won’t always last, and though you escape 
to-day, imprisonment may follow to-morrow. It is 
“gure to be the end of a life of crime; and I am confi- | 
dent that you have had ample experience to that effect 
yes, when we were together, we ran no small risk of — 
capture and imprisonment; but, thank God, I have 
overcome all my criminal tendencies, and am now — 
leading an honest and, I may say, a truly Christian : 
life. I am not afraid to write to you in this spirit 
I dread no ridicule; for I am now nearer contentmen 
and happiness than I have been during. all those years 
-you have known me. And, oh, how much happier — 
would I be, Jim, if I knew you were but treading in 
the same path. Do make some effort—for my sake—_ 
for your own sake—to break away from the very bad 
set with whom you are associated. Sooner or later 
guley will bring destruction on you. Will you meet” 
me; dear Jim, night of April eight, nine o ‘clock sharp, 
corner Twenty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue, New — 
York, as I have that to communicate which will be 
of the utmost importance, and which I am sure will 
_ Save yen from the life you are leading. — 
“ETHEL FRASER, 





Night and a Discovery. 


“That is ali,” said Ramsey. “Night of the eighth, — 
nine sharp, corner Twenty-ninth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York.” 

“And to-day is ‘the sixth of April,” repeated Nick. 
“Hartrey is a pickpocket or sneak thief, and without — 
doubt this woman has been his partner. But she has — 
reformed by attending one of the missions, and she — : 
is prayerful and anxious that he shall do the 
same.” : 

“Many an unfortunate has been rescued thus,” said 
Goodrich feelingly. “But this. Hartrey must have 
been one of the men who removed the body, and if we : 
don’t see him sooner, we shall no doubt do so at nine 
o'clock on the night of the eighth, as per apr 
ment.” 

“We must hunt up Hartrey, by hook or by crook,” 
said Nick. “And once we get him, the finding of — 
Brabazon’s body will be a much easier task.” . 

“But we must not lose sight of one thing, gentle- - 
men,” interjected Ramsey, “the mission on which we 
were sent here—the breaking up of this gang of thieves 
_and murderers—I think I speak advisedly when I say — 
murderers,’ added he. 

“Certainly,” chimed in Goodrich. © : 

“One murder can at least be traced to tiem—there 
“may be others of which we know nothing.” 

“Surely. But I have made a discovery, gentlemen,” : 

_ cried Ramsey emiceniy: “Careful now, or we may 
_ frighten him away.” t 
* “Who vied > 
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“Not a word. I caught a face peering through 


yonder fringe of bushes. I have seen the same face 
twice before—once in the village, and once out in the 
woodland here. In the village I was told he was a 
half-witted lad—a kind of tramp, who got a meal 


here and a meal there, from the charitably disposed, 
‘and who put up at night in an outhouse or barn or 
_ wherever he could get shelter. I have been also in- 


formed that a great part of his time is taken up in his 
wanderings on the lands of Babbington Manor. 
When I saw him gazing at me from a clump of tim- 
ber yesterday I concluded to go over and speak to him, 
thinking that I could glean some information concern- 
ing this gang. But the instant he saw me approach 


_he let a scream out of him and ran as if the very Old 


Harry was after him. Now, if you gentlemen remain 
quiet I shall see if I can’t steal a march on the half- 
witted fellow, and we may discover something worth 
while. Please go on with any small task you may 
desire to indulge in, while I go a roundabout way and 
collar my young friend, the dafty.” 

Nick and Goodrich had already noted a half-witted 
face, with a wild pair of eyes, glancing at them 
through some bushes about thirty or forty yards 
away. . 

Acting according to Ramsey’s instructions, the de- 
tectives, without turning their heads, busied them- 
selves in apparently talking earnestly to each other, 
while their companion slipped quietly away and made 
a circuit of the timber. 


ee ae 
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Notwithstanding all his caution, however, the half- 
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witted creature had already observed the movement, 


and long before he had reached the fringe of bushes 


he had darted away with the fleetness of a fawn. 
When Ramsey had returned, a quarter of an hour 

later, Nick said: 

“It appears you didn’t succeed in trapping the half- 
_ witted fellow, after all?” 

_ “No. When I got in among the bushes he was 

gone. But Tl catch him yet, or my name is not 


Ramsey. Now, gentlemen, I should fancy you are. 


both hungry and fatigued, and as our staying here at 
present will effect little good, I vote an adjournment 
for purposes of rest and refreshment. I know a first- 
class inn in the village where we can obtain both; and 
when darkness sets in we can once more be at our 
post. Darkness is our time to make discoveries in 
Babbington Woods. This, at any rate, is my experi- 
ence.” 


It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when they 


reached the village, and a little later they were com- ~ 


fortably ensconced in the only house of entertainment 
in the place, which, by the way, was called the “Cen- 
tral.” Here they were served with an excellent meal, 
and lounged about until darkness had fallen with black 
and cheerless aspect. 

Then the detectives set out for the grounds of Bab- 
_bington Manor. Nick looked up at the sky. It 
_ seemed to hang very low, with inky, ragged-looking 
clouds, through which not as much as the glimmer of 
a Star could be seen. There was an ominous stillness 
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the air, with not the whisper of a breeze to even 
| blade of grass. ie 
i; ‘This. looks mighty like the coming of a storm,” 
bserved Nick. “Such dead quiet never lasts.” 
“Tt means rain, and plenty of it, too,” said Good- 
h, “It’s as well we brought our waterproofs.” 
“And we wouldn’t have done that, even, but for Mr. 
arter,” interjected Ramsey. ‘He had a keener eye 
© the weather than either of us.” 
“Let it come down now in bucketfuls. I guess we 
te prepared for it. Something tells me we shall 
nake an important discovery to-night, gentlemen, ss 
aid Nick. “The spirit of discovery is in my very 
jones, so to speak.” 3 
“T trust the discovery will lead to something tan- 
ible,” said Goodrich, “for instance, the finding of the 
ung Englishman’s body, or 
Goodrich was brought up to a sudden stop by a 
flash of lightning of the most vivid brightness, which 
was followed by a hoarse, rumbling noise, as though 
the land was shaken by a tremendous earthquake, and 
t not a very great distance. 
“The storm is on us,” said Nick. 
As he spoke another most vivid flash of lightning 
tore through the inky clouds, and this was followed 


a roar of thunder so terrible that it seemed to split 


oth sky and earth. 


_ This was succeeded by flash after flash that lit up — | 


the darkness with a light brighter than noonday. 
The detectives were now in a remote part of the 





seiner pehinding flash of lightning, dad: Nick “ 
claimed : * 
= “Gentlemen, I have made a discovenpt 
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Nick’s exclamation was followed by a terrible peal 
of thunder, which shook the ground upon which they 
stood. Again came many brilliant flashes of light- f 
ng, and the rain dashed down in sheets. But Nick — 
arter had made a discovery—a discovery that might 
might not be of importance. The three detectives 
were standing under the branches of the lightning- oe 
rivén elm, up whose trunk and branches was-a thick 
network of vines, which more or less sheltered them _ 
from the violence of the rainstorm which had now _ 
set in. a 
A few yards from the old elm was the trunk of a 
fallen oak. It was of great girth, but was fast fall- 
ing to pieces from age and decay. In one of the bril- 
liant flashes of the lightning the detective had caught — 
sight of a copper wire. This wire ran into and slightly 
under the surface of the ground. It led to a very large 
sycamore stump, fifteen feet high. Then the copper 
wire disappeared among the roots. It was a question 
hether Carter would have detected this as plainly in 
ylight, for more than likely in daylight the spot — 
here he stood would have been much darker, the 
result of what we may call the trelliswork of vines. 

- But those wonderful vivid flashes of lightning had 
revealed the glistening copper wire, and as Nick’s eyes 
_ followed its trail to the roots of the sycamore he a 
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The Secret Caves. oe 
once concluded that the wire had been placed there 
as a means of communication with the occupants of 
some hidden rendezvous in the bowels of the earth. 

“What is the nature of your discovery, Mr. Car- 
ter?” Goodrich asked. “You have a keener vision 
than I, for I’see nothing, save those blinding lightning - 
flashes and the descending rain. Do you, Mr. Ram- 
sey?” 

“No,” replied Ramsey, “I confess I do not. But 
here is Mr. Carter about to explain.” 

Nick in a few words told of the nature of his dis- 
covery. 

“A secret cave no doubt,” said Goodrich. “Had we 
not better investigate?” 

“Just wait for a few minutes,” said Nick. “This 
storm is at best only an April shower. It won't last.” 

“Rather unexpected to have thunder and lightning 
so early in April,” was the observation of Goodrich 
as he endeavored to pierce the obscurity above. 

The brilliant play of lightning had passed, and the 
last rumble of the thunder could be heard away in the 
distance. 

“Not at all,” said Nick. “In the West I’ve seen a 
thunderstorm in March and even in February. Such 
cases are not at all isolated or unusual. But,” added. 
he, “T’ll give the rain just five minutes to clear off, 
and a few minutes later we shall see the peeping out 
of tM@@@Firs and the —” 

“Moon! You were going to say the moon, but 
it so happens there is no moon to-night.” 

“Surelv. I was forgetting that. No. the night 







































s moonless, sure enough,” interjected Nick. — 
metimes unimportant matters of that nature escape 
. I’m glad you reminded me.” ; 
“Tt was only by the merest accident, I assure you. I 
forgotten it myself,” Goodrich interrupted, laugh- 
ig. “fEven one’s memory is not always to be re- 
ed on.” ’ eas 
Nick was right when he said the rainstorm would 
oon pass away. In less than the stipulated number " 
f minutes not a drop of rain fell, while the inky sky, 
if by magic, cleared of its clouds, and out darted the arly: 
‘silver pencil points of light through the rifts, which = 
they could see above their heads. 
The network of vines hampered their vision more 
rr less, so the light of the stars did not make the 
artly open spot much brighter. 
“Now we shall find what this discovery tends to,” 
aid Nick. . : 
_“Wouldn’t it be better to wait till it gets a little 
righter,” said Ramsey. 
“That would mean all night,” interjected Carter. 
‘But here is something that will replace the light, an 
rticle which I rarely travel without.” 
"Nick took an electric flash from his clothes, and 
ressing the button, shot a powerful glare through the 
om. Se 
“The next best thing to daylight,” grunted..Ram- 
ey. “And now for this copper wire, which certainly 
‘could not have got here by accident. It is doubtless ~ 
me electrical contrivance.” — eT 
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Nick, without speaking, bent over and followed the 
_ copper wire to the roots of the sycamore, and there it 
seemed to descend into the bowels of the earth, and 
was fost.» We have already said that the top of the 
_ sycamore ‘stump was fully fifteen feet from the . 
ground, and therein, Nick concluded, was held. the 
secret of the copper wire. : 
__ Now there was an obstacle to surmount. How 
- were they to reach the top of the sycamore stump? 


> 


“J have it,” said Nick, after looking around for a 





‘moment. “This young oak tree will help solve the ‘. 
difficulty.” ' 
Nick, without more ado, was soon in among the a 
branches of the oak, some of the topmost of which 
reached and hung over the old sycamore stump. In 
less than two minutes he was examining the top of - 
_ the stump by the aid of his electric flash. 
“It’s all right!’ he shouted down to his friends. 












“The sycamore is hollow, and by the help of an iron 
ladder, which is here, I can descend into the tree. a 
It evidently leads to some subterranean apartment. 2 
Don’t be alarmed. I am going to descend. I may be a 
4 back with you in five minutes, and I may not reappear 2 r 
_ for half an hour. But be patient, as this place may = 


be well worth exploring.” 
He did not wait for his two friends to reply. His 
head had already disappeared in the hollow of the 
sycamore stunap. 
Nick“how cautiously descended into a subterranean 
passage. It was much more extensive than he ever 
reamed of—fully twenty by twenty-five feet. On- 
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each side was a room, and there was a furnace under- | 
_ neath the stump. All this was revealed by the aid of 


the detective’s flash, which shot out its powerful light — 
—here, there, and everywhere. fi 
In each room Nick found bunks for a dozen per-— 


- sons, together with tables, chairs, dishes, and all sorts 


of cooking utensils. A workbench ran alongside of 
one of the apartments, on which was a full set of 
counterfeiter’s tools and a fine electroplating appara- 


_tus, together with base metals and a quantity of fine 


alloy. 
The discovery was interesting so far. But there 


- was more yet to come. This Nick, too, found out. 


“T should like to know whether there is some other 
way of getting into this place, besides coming down 
by that old stump!” said Carter. Very likely there is. 
A further exploration may prove that I am right.” 

A continued search revealed a secret door leading 
into a chamber. This was used apparently as the 
treasure house of the gang. But now came the ques- 


‘tion: Who were the members of this gang of coun- — 


terfeiters? When had they been in the subterranean 
apartments last? The detective, not troubling himself 
at the time to reply to this, had already entered the 
chamber to which we have alluded. 

Here he found counterfeit gold and silver coins in 


_ all processes of execution. The money was well made, 
and was in every respect superior to the spurious coins — 


then in circulation—in New York State, and even in 
some of the towns of New Jersey. Many specimens 
of this counterfeit money Nick had already seen, and 





‘was not greatly impressed with them, In searching 


around, the detective’s attention was attracted to a 
cupboard. He opened it, and found two boxes filled 


with gold and silver money, also counterfeit. The — 


next discovery the detective made was that the copper 


__ wire was connected with a battery and to all appear- 
ances was used as an outside signal. 


_ Nothing further of any account was found, and the 
detective was finally forced to the conclusion that the 


subterranean chambers had been abandoned some con- 


siderable time before. 
And it occurred to him that the members compos- 


ing the gang of counterfeiters were either in prison; 


: had died, or had been forced to leave the country. — 
“The Babbington Manor band of thieves and cut- 
throats don’t know even of the existence of this re- 


Be treat,” was Nick’s mental comment.’ “If they ever 
‘discover it, it will be a veritable windfall to them, 


providing they succeed in getting us out of the way.” 
His further investigations revealing no outlet from 
the place, saving by the path he had come, the detec- 


tive made his way back to the iron ladder and ascended — 
the hollow stump of the sycamore. He had been more 


han half an hour gone, and expected to find his 
friends chafing with impatience at his long absence. 


But Nick was, if anything, a man of considerable cau-_ 


n. 


He did not stick his head out of the hollow stump — 
© apprise the detectives of his safety by calling to 
em. Not knowing what might have happened, dur-— 


oer 


oy 





_ unbearable; finally in a husky voice he called out the 
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his head cautiously, and looked in the direction —— 
he had left Ramsey and Goodrich. - 


It wasn’t so dark but he could see them if they were 
still there. The sky was fairly glittering with stars, 


_ and not a cloud obscured the whole firmament. A 


Carter’s first glance revealed nothing. Rubbing 
his eyes, which must have been somewhat affected by — 





the subterranean retreat, he looked again. He could | 


discern nothing but the fallen oak, and the deep 
shadows cast by the trunks and branches of some giant — 


trees, which stood a little away from the young oak 


we have described. 
_ Even the network of vines caught his eye clearly. 





and distinctly. Nick became alarmed. The more he 


looked the more uneasy he grew. “A silence as of © 


‘death reigned over the spot; not a breath of air, not 


a sound of any kind. The detective’s suspense grew — 





name of Goodrich. 
Rut there came no response, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MISS TEMPEST FROM LONDON. 





Let us go back to the earlier part of that day. It 
was ‘much earlier than when we introduced Ramsey 
° the reader, and more than a dozen miles from the a 
scene in the Babbington Woods described in the 
revious chapter. “Three people had crossed the 

ooklyn Bridge in the cars. There was nothing so 
ery remarkable in their appearance that we should — > 
nention this fact, excepting that we have met two of 
he three before, the ex-army officers, Throgmorton 
and Mesurier. ee 
_ The third passenger was a woman, of petit figure, = 
essed in black and veiled. It would take no keen  _ 
ybserver to tell that this woman was a new arrival 
the country. She was one. The Miss Tempest - 
Wluded to on the night of the meeting between 
Mesurier and Throgmorton in the house near the 
omes Embankment. Miss Tempest had arrived in 
w York the night before by a Cunarder, and, not 
ng met as she expected, was driven to the Hotel 
mmoth, from where she communicated by tele- 4 
iph with the ex-British army officer, Throgmorton, 
Early the following morning Mesurier and Throg- ; 
rton called at the Mammoth, with the result that 
people were now on their way to Brooklyn. At 
ntrance to the Brooklyn Bridge was a limousine _ 
ting, with a smart-looking chauffeur in livery 


box. 
























No sooner had the three people got into the con-— 
veyance than it was driven up Washington Street, 
thence into Fulton, and from Fulton Street into _ 
Schermerhorn. The vehicle went some distance along 
the latter thoroughfare, when the chauffeur pulled up 
before a four-story ‘brownstone front. 


It was an exclusive part of Schermerhorn Street, 

“4 where the residents were wealthy, and, as the hour 
__was scarcely nine o’clock, there were few people about, 
_ and these betrayed no interest in the limousine or its 
occupants. Immediately the conveyance stopped, 
_ Throgmorton and Mesurier sprang out quickly and 
P _ «helped Miss Tempest to alight. 


_ Then the three went up the stoop. There was no 


~ 





need of ringing the bell. The door was open. In 
an instant they had disappeared within the house. 
Then the door was closed with scarce a sound; the 
car drove off with almost as little noise or ceremony, 
and the street once more resumed its accustomed quiet- 
i. ness. 
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Having got thus far, we may now enter the house 
with the three persons described. In a cozy parlor on 
the first floor in the rear of the brownstone front our 
% characters are seated. The woman has removed her 
. wraps, hat, and veil. She has a prepossessing face, 

not distinctively characteristic, with brown hair, hazel 
eyes, fine teeth, and an exquisitely shaped mouth. Her 
nose is slightly aquiline and delicately chiseled. Her 
voice cultivated and sweet in intonation. On the 
whole she is what might be called a verv good-look- 
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Miss Tempest from London. 39 
ing woman, though certainly not a woman of any great 
strength of character. 

_ “Well, I’m not sorry,” she said, “that my disagree- 
able voyage is past. Though I feel as if I am a-ship- 
board, and my head is still dizzy.” 3 
“Very sorry, indeed,” said Throgmorton, “that the - _ 
trip didn’t agree with you. But what can you expect — 
on a first voyage? Seasickness, of course, sadly handi- 
caps one’s pleasure aboard ship, and though I can’t 
say that I ever experienced it, I can pretty well guess - 
the misery it occasions,” 
“You see,” put in Mesurier, “our friend Throgmor- 

_ ton is an admirable sailor. As to myself, I am about. 
in the same boat with you, Miss Tempest. I never 
went to sea yet but that I was ill from its effects— 
Bie indeed, sometimes for days after I had landed.” ies 

Such talk was indulged in for some time, when 

Throgmorton, in part reverting to another subject, 

said: a 
“Had you arrived here a week earlier you would 

have seen your friend Brabazon.” : 

_ “Why, he hasn’t gone yet, has he?” asked Miss 

_ Tempest, with a surprised look. 

“Oh, yes, he returned five days since on a White 

Star liner—the Germanic was the name of the ship, 
wasn’t it, major?” 

— “Yes, the Germanic—an out-of-date vessel, as ves- — 

sels go nowadays. Rather a slow tub. But maybe the 

young fellow likes long voyages,” added Mesurier 

5 smilingly. “For nyadls, I like to ae off the sea as 

‘oon as Possible.” 
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“Yes, and that is the way I feel,” declared Mise. 
‘Tempest, with a shudder at the thought of her voyage 
_ across the Atlantic. I can view the ocean with pleas- 
ure and complacency, but it must be from dry land. 
I could never see any romance a-shipboard, unless in 
_ Marryatt or Russell. They appear to have enjoyed 
the life, and to such I don’t grudge the happiness. — 
But, by the way, what was the cause of Brabazon Tere, 
turning so soon?” 
es Throgmorton shrugged his shoulders in answer. 
“Fe wasn’t stuck on the country, I believe,” he re-— 
_ plied carelessly. You see Brabazon is a veritable cock-_ 
ney, and couldn’t survive out of that blessed London 
of his, He stayed four days with us, and it was pain- | 
ful to witness the state he was in till he shook the dust i 
of New York from his feet. And it occurs to me 
____ that America has seen him for the first and last time.” 
_ -—s “Was he not satisfied with his property ?” 
ye “Well, I’m sure I couldn’t tell you, for he didn’t” 
= say. He is one of the queerest young men in the : 
_ world, and has so little to say that you can never tell 
what he is thinking of.” 3 
“The question is—does he think?” said Mesurier 
dryly. “It always occurred to me that the slightes 
effort at thought bored the young man. Maybe he- 
is too rick to think. Such chaps like others to do their 
thinking for them.” 
. “Come, come,” expostulated Miss Tempest war 
_ “you are by far too hard on Mr; Brabazon. I t 
t young gentleman positively charming. He is 
est i listener I ever met—and so polite and patien 
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he never contradicts one. You must admit that he is 
a model in that respect.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mesurier, “all idealess young gen- 
tlemen are. There is one thing certain: Mr. Brabazon 
did not appear to be at all grateful to the late Colonel 
Maltravers for leaving him his property, and though 


it is the finest estate on Long Isiand, he did not seem ~ 


~ to be in any way prepossessed with it.” 

“Nor with the grand old mansion either,” chimed in 
Throgmorton grimly. 

“Ah, gentlemen, you don’t quite comprehend ‘the 
good points in Ernest’s character. Even his cousin, 
Mr. Throgmorton, entirely misunderstands him. He 
doesn’t talk, no—but he feels, gentlemen—he feels.” 

“Tt takes a woman to find out what a man is,” said 
Throgmorton, with mock gravity. 

“Yes, and to get at the bottom of his purse, too,” 
cried Mesurier, laughing. “Commend me to a clever 
woman for that.” 

“For shame, major! That is not so—at least, not 
_ so far as I am concerned. The dear boy would do 
anything for me—I know that—but 

“You Wouldn’t accept,” finished Throgmorton, with 
a leer. “Now, my dear Lydia, what did that nice lit- 
tle establishment in St. John’s Wood cost him? A’ 
pretty penny, PI warrant!” 

“Well, as you have fired the question straight at me 
—and as it’s no secret,” replied Miss Tempest, “I 
will tell both of you-—four thousand!” 

“Pounds or dollars?” asked Mesurier. 

_ “Pounds, of course,” replied Lydia airily. “Four 
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a sum, either, coming from a rich man. Ed ar 
ought to know seeing about that, too.” 

“Not the amount,” interrupted Throgmorton depre- 
catingly. “I never knew, Lydia, what you got.” 
“But when you were short, you knew where to get — 
a few hundreds, didn’t you?” said the woman, flush- — 
ing indignantly. ‘Now let us please drop the subject. — 
It’s not pleasant, and assuredly ought not to be pleas- 
ant to you, Captain Throgmorton, ba has benefited 
by it.” 2 
“Yes, that is true enough; I have benefited by it,” a 
returned Edward unblushingly. “And you are the — 
dearest little woman in the world to have given me _ 
the chance.” 

Then, turning to the major: 

“But what the eye never sees, Mesurier, the heart 
never grieves over. The young fool had more money _ 
than he knew what to do with, and he had to part — 

with it to some one, and why not to one of his poor s 
relations ?”’ “3 
4 “Yes, why not to one of his poor relations?” re- — 
peated Mesurier dryly. ° 3 
“Now that Ernest has gone back, I suppose I must _ 
_ go back, too,” said Miss Tempest. ; 

“Not at all, Lydia,” interposed Throgmorton. 4 
“You must remain in this charming country for some ~ 
time yet. You have come to a veritable paradise— 
once the summer sets in, my dear. You wouldn’t — 
dream of going back to smeky. fogey London—at, 
cast, for some time to come.” 






















ay He won't eat his heart, my ieee! ‘rest 
assured. Will he, major?” . 
_ “Not likely to now,” was the marked answer. BS 






















CHAPTER X. 
THE CONSPIRATORS RETURN, 


% Gay, Mesurier, didn’t you put that rather strange 
~ “What 2” 

_ “About the enchanted stethioscope enumerating the. 
pulsations of Brabazon’s heart? I thought myself _ 
that you were treading on dangerous ground. The 
_ shallowest of these women are confoundedly sharp. 
_ 'Arouse their suspicions once and you don’t know 
a where they'll stop. I saw her looking at you pretty 
ard when you said that.” 

_ “Mere fancy, my boy.” ’ 

- “No, major, you were never more mistaken. If 
I didn’t happen to know the woman I would think 
Bait. of it. But knowing her, I’m sorry now you 
went so far.” 

: “Do you think she had any genuine affection for 
_ Brabazon?” 

“TT won't go quite so far. Such a woman has little 

F affection for anybody. But I’ve no doubt she’d a sort — 
of sneakingregard for him, and as she could bleed him 
‘to any amount, that is not unnatural.” 
_ “Well, even so, the woman has more ae for § 
_ you than she had for him.” a 
“You forget—money had a good deal to do with it. 
Ernest had Money, while T was as poor as a church 
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“Did Brabazon know of this?” 
“Did he know it? Certainly not! And it would © 
liave been a very evil day for me if he did. No, 

_ he didn’t as much as know that we were acquainted; ; 

and as to that, she took precious good care to keep 

him in ignorance. Oh, innocent as she looks, Miss” 
_ Tempest is a pretty artful young woman and_ fully 
capable of hoeing her own row in the world. You see, 
she was on the variety stage when I met her first, sing- 
ing serio-comic songs.” 

“Genius ?” 

“Not an atom. 

“However, she was pleasing, and she cai on, as 
they say in this country. And it occurs to me that 
she will have to go back to the variety stage, as Tam 
not particularly stuck on her, and another such speech _ 
as yours may cause some trouble.” 

-“Pish! You make a mountain out of a molehill. 
And what does it matter, anyway, now he has gone? 
The only thing I am sorry oe is that we couldn’t get 
at the bulk of his possessions.” : a 
- This colloquy was indulged in between the two ex- 
army officers, as they drove in an open carriage to 
Babbington Manor. 

We have already said that it was a glorious day, 
‘warm with sunshine, and a clear, bracing air, which 
made the very blood in one’s veins tingle. They had ~ 
entered the lands of Babbington Manor just as Nick 
Carter and his companions had hastened’ in search of 
_ the coroner, after having concealed the body of Bra- ‘ig 
bazon among the trees. is 

















































 “T’lt bet a new hat that fhece fellows fae some 
news of importance,” said Mesurier, as he looked aes 
saw the men running after the machine. a. 
_ “Why, one of them is our good friend Scaldy Bill ro 
declared Throgmorton. 
_ The vehicle was stopped. The two men came run- 
ning up out of breath. ; 
“Well, Bill,” said the major, “what 4 is the trouble? 
Anything?” x 








“Yes—everything. But let me get breath and I 
will tell you,” was Bill’s rejoinder. 
» Then Scaldy Bill briefly related what had transpired 
a little while before. Both Throgmorton and Mesu- ~ 
'rier were apparently badly frightened. es, paled = 
to the very roots of their hair. e 
| “Cursedly unfortunate!” ground out Mesurier. — 
“The sinking of the body in the lake last night was — 
seen—and, no doubt, by some confounded detective. — 
_Whatever’s to be done now must be done quickly.” 
| “We can’t afford to take chances,” growled Throgs 
{ _ morton, as he bit his nether lip till the blood came. 
| - “No, you can’t, indeed, sir,” chimed in Scaldy Bill, 
_“The cusses won’t be gone long when they'll be back! . 
| with the coroner and a jury. Will you follow my — 
advice, major?” 
~ “QOuick—what is it?” gruffly from Mesurier. 
» “Let us get back to the timber where the body is, a 
once. We needn’t bring the car all the way, as me and — 
im can carry the ‘stiff’ i in the litter, so’s to. leave no 
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tracks of tires—then we can cover it with canvas, 
- and hoist it°into the machine, and drive off, an’ no 
one’ll be the wiser.” 

“T don’t see any better plan that could be sug- 
gested,” averred the major. “Jump in, boys, and we'll 
drive as near the spot as will be safe; then the litter 
you allude to can do the rest.” 

This was done with expedition. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Scaldy Bill, “I guess the 


car has gone far enough—and you two had better stay — 


here, while we go fetch the body. Jim an’ me will do 
the thing in such a way so’s to leave no marks, an’ 
that’ll puzzle ’em like the devil. What do you say?” 

“Do you think Jim and you can manage?” asked 
Mesurier. 

“Sure!” 

“Then be off, and be as lively as you can,” said the 
major. 

“Never fear, sir!” cried Hartrey. “We'll do our 


part up to the handle. We'll give them as awkward a 


puzzle as they ever had in their lives.” 


And with these words the men hurriedly made for 


the timber. 

“Now for ‘the litter,” said Bill, when they had 
passed into the wood. “Where is it?” 

“Follow and say nothing.” 

“Tt was at my suggestion it was left here,” wuiceed 
Scaldy Bill, after a while. The others wanted to.take 
it away, and’I said ‘no,’ and ‘no’ it was.” 

Before they removed the body of the murdered 
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Rass: rl ei them a note in the shape ae a + few 
scribbled words. If it does nothing else, it will mys- 
tify them. Let me have that lead pencil o’ yours, 
m. Thanks.” 
_ “Have you paper?” 
_ “Yes—tots. It’s not very clean, and it don’t sthell 
very sweet, but it’ll answer well enough for the pur- 
ose.” 
_ Having indited the note, Scaldy Bill left it where 
there was every chance that it would be foand. Then 
he and Hartrey, picking up the body of the murdered 
man, placed it on the litter, and, having covered it ; 
_ over with canvas, they bore it to the car, which was i 
waiting at some distance from the piece of woods. 
_ The corpse was next put in the vehicle, and Mesu- 
. fier and his accomplice drove off, Scaldy Bill and Jim . 
_ Hartrey following on foot. 
“We haven't seen the last of them detectives,’ 
e jim. 
ee ‘1 don't suppose we have,” replied his pal. 
4 “They'll be nosing around until they get their heads 
into jeopardy. These’ s something I don’t relish about 
that Throgmorton, though,” declared Scaldy Bill, “I 
_ don’t know what this dead cove’s been up to, but 
 there’s no doubt but that Englishman’s been the cause 
of his death.” ‘ 
; a Throgmorton an Englishman?” 
_, Guess he i iss—as English as they make ’eiti. sven ~ 
his very name ought to tell you that.” Sa 
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“But he doesn’t talk like an Englishman.” 

No, that’s true enough. 

_. “But when it comes to an educated man, Jim, you 
can’t tell what country he belongs. to—always pur- 
_ vided he speaks the English langwidge—just as I do, 
_ for instance. An’ I’m a purty good specimen of a 
- gentleman myself,” said Scaldy Bill proudly. , “But 
I don’t like that English cove for a cent; I don’t, 
honest.” 

“What don’t you like about him?” 

“His eyes and face in the first place. He looks to 
me to be an awful sneak—a feller as would live on 
any one an’ poison him after. I’d give five years of 
my life to know what that young feller did to him, 
that he should go an’ put his light out. And I have 
_ something else in for that chap, too. The ‘stiff’ had 

an old family charm in his pocket. It was in the 
_ shape of a cross. It was gold, too, and mighty heavy, 
set with three flashing rubies, and worth more’n a 
hundred dollars, and do you think he would let us 
take it? Not for Joe! 

“He said it would bring bad luck, and to let it go 
- with the body; an’ what was the outcome?” went on 
Bill. “Them detectives have it safe an’ sound, a’ 
like as not will bring it up in evidence against the 
fool.” 

“But how do you know the detectives have the 
cross?” asked Hartrey. 

“Because while you were arranging the canvas, I 
went through the dead man’s pockets.” 

“And it was gone?” 
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other, an’ vicey versa.” 
“TI don’t quite understand what you are driving at 
aHe said Hartrey. 
_ “Well, then, to make it plainer, by helping Throg- 
‘morton, we help our own man, the major. So, you 
see, however the Englishman acts we must do what 
we can for him, and by doing this we protect our-_ 
selves and our captain. But I’ve hit upon a nice little 
plan to entrap the detectives, and all I want now is— 
the ‘Major to agree to it.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NICK AND DAFT NED. 





















We shall now return to Nick Carter, whom we left 
in the hollow of the old sycamore stump, from which 
only his head and shoulders were protruded. 

He called out Goodrich’s name a second time, but 
there was no further response than at first. The spot 
bore a silence which was almost appalling, and strong- 
~ nerved as the detective was, he felt an indefinable feel- 

- ing closely approaching to fear creeping on him, 

But this did not last more than a few seconds. With 
an effort he shook this feeling off, and seeing no one 
about whichever way he looked, he concluded to de- 
scend to the ground by the help of the young oak 
- tree, which we have before alluded to. He drew him- 
_ self out of the sycamore stump, and got hold of the 
branches of the oak, and in this way reached the 

ground. 

Nick meanwhile had his weapons ready for any at- 
tack that might be made upon him. But he had no 
‘need to fear—for none was made. The spot was evi- 
dently completely deserted, nor could he detect even : 

the slightest sound in any direction—save the faint = 
_ barking of a dog coming from some distant farm- 
house. Sounds travel a long way on a still night, 
and this dog might be two or three miles distant—_ 
if not even more. 

: at struck Nick as being strange that his onesie 






















hould have gone, without having given sign or sow 
of their departure. Nor were there any marks = 5 
he could see of a struggle anywhere. 
_ Nick discovered this by the help of igs: electric 
flash. 


Had there been a struggle he couldn’t fail but ‘ave E 
heard it, even in the deep recesses of the subterranean 
apartments. 

“Oh, no, there was no struggle,” thought he, con- 
fidently. “Something’s happened, though, or they — 
wouldn't have left without giving me a hint of where 

they had gone to, and for what purpose. I'll just give 
them ten minutes, and if they don’t come. ae well, 
_ I'll go and find them.” 


- Carter chose a spot now where he could be free 
' ~ from observation—that is, should anybody happen to — 
be lurking in the neighborhood—as he could not be 
-_ sure but some of the gang might be prowling around, | 
and his best plan under the circumstances was to act : 
with all the caution necessary. a 
























He got under a fir tree, whose branches spread out — 
-and descended unusually low. This tree served as — 
both shelter and hiding place for him. The detective — 
_ waited quietly for five minutes. Once he heard sounds — 
as of stealthy steps. He listened. But, as the sounds — 
were not repeated, he thought he must have been mi 
taken. “Sy 

“The noise might have been made by a squirrel 
‘Teflected Nick, a saw a eae of them i jeaping. 
- Yes, it mu 



















Nick and Daft Ned. 


one of epee shy little-creatures whose friendship is so 
“very hard to make.” . 
_ Squirrel or no, Nick heard no further sounds. Five 
- minutes more passed away. But there came no Good- 
rich or Ramsey. 2 
“Yl give them five minutes longer,” said Nick. “If 
they don’t come then I’m off. It leaves me in a pretty : 
bad predicament, all the same. It’s annoying that they 
should have gone off without any sort of explanation.” 
Seeing no evidence of a struggle, it did not strike 
the detective that his two friends had got into any 
trouble—at least at the time. But it did occur to him 
_ that something of moment had occasioned them to 
leave the spot. But what that might be, he, of course, 
had no means of knowing. Nick at length concluded 
_ that he had waited long enough. 
_ He was about to quit the shelter of the fir tree, when 












a strange rustling fell on his ears. It seemed to come _ 
. from a clump of elderberry bushes, directly opposite = 
__ where he stood. a 


The detective strained his eyes in the direction of 
the elderberries, and, on the skirts of the timber, to _ 
his surprise, he caught sight of the same wild-looking — 
figure whom he had seen earlier in the day from the 
wooded knoll overlooking the lake. It was the half- 
_ witted lad whom Ramsey had _ called his and Good- — 
 rich’s attention to. There was no mistaking the 
figure. 

“Now what on earth can he be up to?” thought 
ck, as he watched the supposed half-witted lad, 
yho was bent over now as though searching for some- 
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Nick aad: Daft Ned. 


£ aie among the weeds and tufted grass orto ew “4 
there in abundance. 
_ Whatever the boy was seeking he soon found, for — 
a few seconds later he arose from his stooping pos- 
_ ture, and with a low chuckle came out into the open. 
Here the detective could see him with greater dis- 
tinctness, as the night had been growing gradually 
brighter since his emergence from the subterranean 
apartments beneath the old sycamore stump. 
The starlight fell on the boy’s face, and Nick 
__ watched it for some moments attentively. The study 
was interesting. It was far from being unintelligent. 
It looked serious and prepossessing now—so much so 
that the detective concluded that if anything the lad 
was only acting a part. That he was, in fact, neither 
-dull-witted nor a fool. 
“But what is his object in being here?” Nick re- 
flected. 
‘The answer came presently. The boy, who couldn’ t 
have been less than seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
took a few steps to his front now, and bent over the 
fallen oak tree, just as Carter had done previously 
__ when he had discovered the copper wire. 
“ Nor did this “find” escape the boy’s keen eyes. He 
uttered an exclamation of delight as he caught sight 
of the wire. His next movement was a complete sur- 
prise to the detective, for while he was busily watch- 
ing him the lad took out a small electric flash from_ 
the old ragged coat which he had on, and, pressing 
the button, soon had the space flooded with light. 
Next he racial the wire to the roots of the old ‘syc t 
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more and there stood for some moments in apparently 
profound thought. 

“T perceive the lad is no fool,” Carter muttered. 
“He'll not rest easy until he discovers why that wire 
is there. And now I'll see this adventure out with- 
out disturbing him,” he decided. 

Nick was right. The boy was not inclined to leave 
the spot before he discovered the use of the copper 
wire. And this is how he set about it—as Nick did 
before him. For a few seconds he looked intently 
up at the sycamore stump. The next thing which ap- 
peared to occur to him was how he was to get to the 

“top of the stump. 

We have already said it was fifteen feet in height, 
and the lad knew he couldn’t climb up unless by some 
other help than his hands and knees. 

The young oak tree next came in for an inspection. 
He saw that some of its branches hung over the top 
of the stump, and he decided to climb into the young 
tree and reach his point of vantage from there. 

He went deliberately about his work. First he put 
his flash in his pocket. This done, he swung himself 
into the branches of the oak, and so reached the top 
of the sycamore. The lad had much less trouble to 
reach it than Nick—being younger, lighter, and lither. 

Then came the flash again into play, by the light of 
which the youth made the discovery of the iron ladder, 
which led down into the interior of the stump. The 
boy did not hesitate what he should next do. For a 
moment there was a brilliant halo of light around 
‘the tog of the sycamore, then—darkness, 
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_ This was occasioned by the lad’s veal 
“within the tree. 
Nick, having given the boy ample time to make the 
descent, now emerged from beneath the branches of 
_ the big fir and approached the base of the sycamore. 
The detective had an experiment to make. It was — 
_ to ascertain whether he could hear the lad’s movements 
from the counterfeiters’ subterranean retreat. This — 
would maybe explain the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of Ramsey and Goodrich. If they had been at- 
tacked he could not but have heard sounds of the — 
struggle, even though he were in the bowels of the 
earth when that attack was made. 
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Now for the proof. Nick bent his ear against the 
old sycamore stump and listened for some minutes. 
_ Not a sound reached him from the subterranean cham- 
bers, although there was no doubt but the boy was 
___ making considerable noise in moving about during his — 
a _ explorations. Not satisfied with this experiment, the 
detective threw himself flat at the base of the stump 
and bent his ear to the ground. With no better suc- — 
cess, however. Not a sound came up; instead a still- — 
ness as of death reigned at the base, among the gnarled 
roots, where the copper wire disappeared in the earth. 
“That explains it,” commented Nick. “TI can now 
understand how my friends could have been set upon, — 
“i and my never hearing a sound to warn me ye thee 4 
; danger.” 
_ Having thus satisfied himself in this pespects the ‘ 
tective, expecting the intrepid lad’s return, went back 
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to the fir tree and, resuming his former position, 
waited. 
~The boy was quite a time before he reappeared at 


the opening of the sycamore stump. Twenty minutes — 


passed. Then the half hour. This was followed by 
ten minutes more, and Nick began to grow decidedly 
impatient, and was sorry now that he had allowed the 
thing to go so far. 
4 should have penumced on that boy before fié went 
’ he said to himself, “and demanded an explana- 
a of his peculiar antics. Instead, J-have allowed 
precious time to pass, and maybe have jeopardized the 
lives of my friends. Pshaw! where can my head have 
been ?” 


As Carter thus expressed himself, a shaft of flame — 
broke through the darkness. It came from the top — 


of the sycamore stump. 
“Ha! here he comes at last,’ reflected Nick. ” 


Following Nick’s words came an unexpected jan- 


gling sound—twice repeated. It was as if some heavy 
bags of corn had been thrown to the ground. 


“What in thunder does he mean by that?” muttered 


the detective. “Surely he doesn’t believe that the 


money is genuine?” 

Then the powerful light of the bull’ s-eye vanished, 
as the adventurous boy swung himself in among the 
branches of the oak tree. Then came a rapid descent 
to the ground. 

As the lad reached terra firma, Nick, stepping from 
his hiding pace caught him in his arms. 











4 ou hére? he 
“the detective thought the boy would be taken by | 


irprise he was badly disappointed. 
You are Nick Carter,” replied the lad, not in the 
abashed. “I can’t tell you how glad I am to see 
u. Now as to my name—I’m known in the village © 
Daft Ned—and to those precious hayseeds I shall 
Daft Ned as long as it suits me,” 


. 








CHAPTER XII. 
DAFT NED PROVES A SURPRISE. 


Nick could not help being surprised. at the boy’s 
coolness and grit. Had he not been a nervy youth he 
would have been startled almost out of his wits by 
the detective’s pouncing on him. 

As it happened, he wasn’t fazed in the slightest. 

“And so you are known as Daft Ned?” Nick began, 
releasing the youth’s arm. 

“Yes, that is what they call me hereabouts,” coolly, 


S almost laughingly. “But guess they’d find consider- 
able method in my daftness, if they knew me better. 


~ But they don’t, and ain’t likely to—not if I know my- 
self, ree. and I guess I do know myself, to some 
- small extent.” 

“That is very likely,” said Nick, in dry response. 


“But what was that you threw down from the syca- 


more a while ago?” 

The boy chuckled softly as this question was put. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“Well, I don’t know, but it sounded like the jangle 
of bags of coin,” replied Nick, as though not quite 
sure of that even. 

“Yes, spurious coin; and, by the way, very good 
counterfeit, too. In fact, I never clapped eyes on 
better. It would open many an expert’s eyes as te 
how easy it would be to flood some of the big cities 


‘ with such. The truth is, Mr. Carter, I have made a 


very important discovery.” 
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ndeed! Where and when?” asked the detective. 
“Now and here. At the top of that sycamore 
mp, which is hollow, I found an iron ladder. It 
kk me down into a series of underground apartments. 


arious stages of progression. I filled two canvas 
gags with the coin, carried them up the ladder, and 
ew them from the opening of the sycamore to the 
This was the cause of the jangling sounds 
Reard, # 
“Then you have discovered a counterfeiters’ den?” t 
“Yes; but aden, Mr. Carter, that has not been used | 
in years.” 
“How do you know?” a ~< 
_ “Oh, I explored the whole place, and made a minute s 
xainination of everything which came under my eye, 
pm which I could see that no work has gone on there 
r some time.” : 
“You are a sharp fellow for one so OGRE said 
ck reflectively. 
“Now how old would you take me to be! ?” said Ned 
auntily. 
“Not more than seventéen.’’ 
“Add four years to it and you will be right. No, 
Mr, Carter, I was twenty-one the third of this month. 
f course, with a certain make-up which I’ve assumed _ 
i don’t look it, which is of great advantage to me.” 
~ “So you are ‘one and twenty?” said Nick, Sharcely 
rediting what he had heard. _ ‘ 4 
‘Yes, and three days: added; “but my age is of little 
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consequence to the work I have cut out for me heres 

abouts.” 
i “Do you mean. that you are an amateur detective? fom 
questioned Nick in his surprise. 
“No; not an amateur detective, but a full-fledged 
private detective, from New York City.” 
“You surprise me,” cried Nick, | 4 
“You are not the only one I’ve surprised, Mr, Car- iy 
ter,” 
P “You have a mighty good opinion of yourself, 00% 
Sek find.” 
Ve “Who has a better right: i 

“There is a headline in a certain copybock wilted 
I used to write in as a boy,” pursued Nick, “which 
contained these words: ‘Self-praise is no recommen=" 
dation.” 

“True, but that is only a matter of temperament,” 
replied Ned calmly. -“T never saw a clever man. who 
hadn’t’a good opinion of himself—that is, if he onl; ly 
dared express it. But fear, or dread of ridicule, in — 
nine cases out of ten prevents him. It’s not that he 
doesn’t know that he is bright, but he’s afraid to hurl 
it at people’s heads, for fear of their gibes and stric- 
tures, which is the only thing tilted him from — 
coming out flat-flooted and saying what he thinks,” 
: “Tt won't prevent you, that’s certain, ” said Nick 
dryly. 

“No, sir, I'll take care it don’t. ‘Why? Because ne 
the courage of my convictions. But setting that 
aside,” pursued Ned, “I can simply oe this—that RS 
can be of considerable assistance to you.” 













“Tn what way?” fe 
“In the way of helping you find your two friends, — | 
Goodrich and Ramsey.” | 

_ “Ha!” cried Nick, now thoroughly interested. “You 
know something about them?” aS 
“Yes. I saw them attacked and carried off by <d 
- Mesurier’s men. A’ surprise they did not expect, in 
consequence of which they were ae verpowered — 
_ before they could defend themselves, and“were hurried 
away in the direction of the old manor house. Oh, 
_ there was no earthly chance of helping them, Mr, Car- — 
ter, and had you been there you, no doubt, would have — 
been equally helpless as myself. A dozen men, armed 
to the teeth, are big odds to tackle, and discretion — 
_ sometimes is of more value than a lion’s courage, — 
which, under certain conditions, is foolhardy rash-- e 
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~~ “That is so, too,” acquiesced Nick, surprised at the 
_ volubility, not to say eloquence, of a young fellow 
said to be half-witted, but whose senses were as acut 
as it was possible for them to be. 

E “You alluded to a Mesurier,” said the detectiv: 
“Who and what is Mesurier?” 

“Well, he was once a paymaster in the United Stat 
army—a major. Certain defalcations were discovered 
in his accounts—to the extent of thousands of dollars,” 
I believe. He was tried by court-martial, and dis- 
missed from the army in disgrace. Being a bor 
rogue, and a daring one, he threw his lot in wit 
_ gang of criminals, and almost ever since he’s 
_ recognized as the leader of one of the most pow 
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organizations of outlaws in this country. The rami- 
fications of this band of marauders extend even to 
London, the capital of England.” 

“You seem to know considerable of Mesurier and 
his gang. Perhaps you know, also, that a murder was 
committed here yesterday and how they disposed of 
the body of the murdered man?” 

“Yes, I know a little about that, too,” Ned said,. 
smiling, “I saw them last night sink the body in the 
lake—the body which Mr, Ramsey recovered, only 
to lose again, when you gentlemen went in search of 
the coroner.” ' 

“You know a good deal.” 

“Yes, much more than Mr. Carter is disposed to 
give me credit for. But that cuts no ice with me. 
I’m here to do my duty, and if Mr. Carter will ac- 
cept my services, he is welcome to them. There’s 
much more at stake in this case than his wildest im- 
aginations can dream of.” 

“Why did you run away when we saw you to-day?” 
Nick asked. 

“T had to play a réle and played it. I had con- 
cluded to work alone. But since then—I mean the 
earlier part of the day—I have changed my mind. 
I am going to work for Mr. Carter if he will have me. 
I don’t think he’ll regret it, either. That is what Ned 
Richardson says, and he will abide by his words.” 

































CHAPTER XIII. 
NED RICHARDSON’S IDENTITY, 


It was the morning of the seventh of April. The 
- hour, eleven o’clock. The scene, an apartment in the ~ 
_ brownstone front on Schermerhorn Street, alluded to 
sfore by us on the arrival of Miss Tempest in Brook- | 
lyn. Miss Tempest is in the cozy parlor in the rear of 
e house, engaged in the composition of a letter, 
~ when the doorbell rings. 

She puts pen and paper in the drawer of the little 
desk at which she is seated, then rises to her feet. 

A smile crosses her face. She has been evidently 
expecting some one. She hears the front door open, — 
then come light steps along the passage. These stop 
at the door of the parlor. Then a gentle rat-a-tat 
sounds into the room, Lydia walks lightly to the 
door and opens it. What follows is surprising. A 
boyish-looking figure is clasped in Lydia Tempest’s 
arms, and in another second they are hugging and 
kissing each other at a great rate. 

The reader would never dream who the newcomer 
is. So it is manifestly our duty to tell him, ‘a 
The visitor is the Ned Richardson of the night be-- 3 
fore, the supposed “Daft Ned” of the village and the 
 Babbington Manor grounds. What has he in common — 4 
with the ex-variety actress, Lydia Tempest? 
Let what follows declare itself and explain. “§ 
- “J am glad you landed all safe, dear,” began Ned, a 
on he had taken a chair and baad himself. © : 
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“Yes, dear, I am also. glad. The voyage came nigh 
killing me, and but for poor Ernest’s sake, I should 
never have taken it. But they tell me he has gone back 
again es 

“They told you a falsehood,” interrupted Ned ex- 
citedly. “Your worst fears, Lydia, have borne bitter 
fruit. Can you hear bad news, or are your nerves 
strong enough to learn the worst?” 

“Qh !—oh !—oh !” 

And Lydia Tempest immediately went to weeping, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 





“Oh, to think of it!’ she cried. “Poor fellow! I 
knew they would kill him, and they did! There was | 
something that that Mesurier said yesterday morn-, 
ing, and it struck me that poor Ernest was no more—. 


something about an enchanted stethoscope and heart 
pulsations, and it referred to Ernest—oh!—oh!—oh! 
—and so they have murdered him? Poor little chap; 


it was a beastly shame, and him so good, and him so - 


good.” 
Another outburst of weeping followed. 


“Flow much worse would it have -been,” Ned inter-_ 
_rupted, “had you loved the lad—instead of 
Lydia stopped her sobbing instantly, and,. flashing 


” 





up, said: 
“Instead of what?” 
“Well, to indulge in plain language, bleeding him! 


You must admit, Lydia, dear, that he was your dupe — 
~as well as Throgmorton’s, and Throgmorton, in my 
opinion, is worse than Mesurier—ineffably worse. 
It’s no use doing the indignant, Lydia, “the truth can- 
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: sot SS gainsaid. If you loved the young man se 
of course, all would be very different.” ge 
Lydia had already dried her eyes. Her grief was 
not of a very protracted character. It was evident — 
_ that what Ned said was the truth, and that the loss of —_ 
young Brabazon was not irreparable. Now he was 
dead and she would soon forget on and console her- 
self with some new adimirer. 

__ -“ZT_was very fond of him though,” she murmured 
Be sadly. ‘He was so gentle, so kind, you know, and so E 
_ ready to gratify every whim that I couldn’t help hav- 
ing some little tender spot in my heart for him.” j 
“Rot! said Ned, with an indifferent shrug. “Don’t ae 
__ give me any more of that poppycock, for I won’t stand — 
it. Let us view the matter calmly. Ernest Brabazon 
_ _was enticed to this country by Throgmorton and 
SS Mesurier for purposes of robbery and murder. You 
suspected it—that is, suspected that these two men 
kad a bad purpose in view, so sent your sister—your 
fond and loving sister—that is me, to Long Island to 
gh play the part of Daft Ned so I could keep an Wee on | 

__ their movements.” 
“Oh, Bertha,” exclaimed Miss Tempest, eae to 
burst into another torrent of tears. 

_. “Please recall the fact that my name is Ned Rich- 
-ardson, otherwise Daft Ned,” interrupted her sister. 
_ “And don’t, for mercy sake, give way to that watering- 
- cart business again. I hate it when not genuine—and — 
you know you would rather have Throgmorton even 
now, with the crime of wg: on his soul, than poor, 
oolish little pera 
























































“How dare you!” cried Lydia, flashing up with tem- 
per. “How dare you say such ‘ething! What do you 
_ know about my feelings, anyhow—that you should go 
and misrepresent them?” 
“Well, Lydia, I’m not going to quarrel with you, 3 
s but it’s nevertheless the truth,” said Ned, bluntly—we 
shall still call her Ned—“and it’s a truth that ‘cannot 
be refuted, either. Now let us come down to business, 
my dear sister. Brabazon's gone, which is beyond the — 
peradventure of a doubt—and it remains now to see 
what we can do with those two men, Throgmentaa 
-and Mesurier. For my part I would hang both of — 
_ thém and end it; but you, my dear Lydia, are the ~ 
greater sufferer, and something must be done to bring — 
these gentlemen to terms, and make them shell out to — 
-a pretty good tune. You perceive, Lydia, I’m thinking — 
of you, not of myself—as my services will always be © 
in request either on this side or the other. My train- 
ing as a woman detective in London has served me out — 
here admirably.” 
“And then your knowledge of stage technique P 
prompted Lydia, 
“Has answered the purposes of Daft Ned to per 
fection. The deuce of the thing is I look so young,” 
Ned added, in an aggrieved tone. “What age do you. 
think a well-known detective took me for last night 
“Well, how am I to know?” replied Lydia perre i 
 ishly. 
' “Can’t you guess?” 
_ “Well, in your present rig I should say sixteen.” 
“Sweet sixteen! Ah, ha, ha! That’s too awfully 
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sg “So you said you were aventy: one?” said Lydia. 
“Yes, and a few days over.” 


Bs “You deceived the man even at that,” Miss Tempest 
bluntly replied. 
4 _ “Now, Bertha, how old are you?” she went on. 


“You're a fine sister to ask such a question!” came: 
from Ned frowningly. 
“You know what bee: age is well enough—twenty- 

- seven next birthday.” 
“Why, you have been twenty-seven the last three 
4 years!” cried her sister, laughing. “Bertha, you are — 
_ thirty, if a day. But I'll admit you look young—very 
. F Pomng: That comes, of course, from not worrying — 
over anything.” 
be “What's the good?” said Ned, with an expressive — 
2 shrug. “Let me tell you, Lydia, there is nothing in ~ 
this world worth worrying over five minutes. Even — 
existence itself is so transitory that it is barely the — 
fraction of a second compared to the eternity of — 
at time.” a 
“T declare, you are getting quite a philosopher,” said 7 
_ Lydia, laughing. 

“Better be a philosopher shah a foal, » interjecte 
Ned coolly. “But let us stop all this nonsense for the 
present, and get down to business. I cannot remain 
g with you, for I must be back to Babbin 











































“Lydia aaa to squeeze a few tears olit as she 
es pictaed the dead body of Brabazon, as described now 
by the amiable but material “Ned.” 
“But you are sure that it is poor Ernest?” said the 
sister quaveringly. 
“Sure!” As sure as I see you sitting there now. ° 
_ Why, my dear, I saw the body twice, and the ugly 
hole in Brabazon’s temple. That he was murdered 
_ there can be no doubt. Are you aware that he brought 
a large sum of money over with him?” 
“From London, you mean?” 
\“Yes,” 3 
“I believe he brought a hundred thousand dollars— 
if not more. Poor, dear boy! How much better — 
would it have been for him to have stayed in London 
and left this wretched property to anybody who 
wanted it! It was the money that tempted them. But 
for that he would have been alive and well to-day. 
Poor Ernest—poor Ernest!” kept repeating Miss Tem- 
pest till she was told to “shut up!” by the matter-of- 
fact Ned, who knew that her grief was more or less 
assumed. 
What the woman really regretted was the money - 
she would lose by Brabazon’s untimely end. a 
“It is shocking,” she averred later. “But an end — 
must come to all things, and my sorrow for poor 
Ernest can never bring him back to life.” 
_ “Now you speak like a sensible person!” exclaimed — 
Ned. “It’s for you now to make the best terms with — 
his murderers. As I have said before, I would hang 
hem myself, but, that would be very poor satisfac- — 
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tion. For myself, I have no use for revenge—while — 
there’s a chance of getting twenty or thirty thousand — 
dollars out of the murderers. I must tell you, my © 
dear Lydia, that there are three detectives on the track. 
I had seen them several times in the village, and kept | 
keen watch upon them, discovering all I could with — 
regard to them. They must be checkmated somehow, 
or your chance of making anything out of the case 
will be very slim indeed.” 
‘Then Ned detailed his meeting with Nick Carter, 
and the latter’s discovery of the counterfeiters’ retreat 
by means of the copper wire, and the subsequent at- 
tack and capture of Ramsey and Goodrich by Mesu- 
rier and some of his followers. 
“T think I played my cards very neatly there,” Ned 
pursued with a laugh. “I made even Carter believe 
_ that I was in ignorance of his presence and the ex-  _ 
istence of the copper wire until I had made a sham 4 
2 Se: by descending into the subterranean apart- 
ments, while I knew well that he was watching me. 
_ To further the deception I brought up a couple of 
small bags of the spurious coin and threw them to the 
- foot of the sycamore. Mr. Carter is as shrewd a man 
as I ever met, but, my dear, he was no match for a 
_ woman’s cunning. Then I volunteered to help him 
_ discover his friends, searching every place but the right 
one until it was between one and two this morning 
_ when we parted to ‘meet . again this afternoon Set weet 
the hours of four and five o’clock.” 
“T am almost sorry for the poor man, = Miss. Tem- 
Pest sedlo-*4 S 
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“And wherefore?” 
“That you should hawe so deceived him. Did he 
never suspect you?” 

“Not for an instant.” 

“What did he think you were?” 

“A New York private detective, my dear, and he 
parted with me under that impression.” 

“Very clever indeed, Bertha,” said the sister. “But 
how long do you think that deception will last?” 

“Until you arrange with Mesurier and Throgmor- 
ton. Be candid with them. State the amnount of your 


claim; then tell them, in case they agree, that their 


only chance to escape arrest is to fly the country. Tell 


thein, too, about me, if you feel disposed. I’ve had 


a good chance of studying both men, and if my opin- 
ion is worth anything, I think they’re about two as 
big cowards as walk the earth. You'll frighten them 
into giving you a share of Brabazon’s money, take my 
word. But lest they’re inclined to play tricks, I’ve a 
couple of splendid revolvers, which I have bought for 
you, and, as Throgmorton knows you’re an Az shot, 
there will be no such thing as molesting you. Play 
your cards well, Lydia, and we can go back to Lon- 
don comfortably fixed. Do you see how prettily I 
have arranged it all?” 

Miss Tempest took the revolvers and examined 
them. 

“Yes, my dear, you have arranged it very prettily 
indeed,” she replied. ‘They will be here to-night at 
seven, and I will spring a surprise on them.” 


. “Can you keep them till eight?” asked Ned. 























iors say it if you can't 6 er 
“TJ tell you I can do it!” replied the sister dhiseply = oa 
“Very well, then; Pu be in at the death, and it will a 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


NICK CARTER AT SEA, 


Let us now return to Nick Carter. 

After the most ineffectual efforts to discover where 
Mesurier and his men had conveyed Goodrich and 
Ramsey, the detective parted with Daft Ned, and re- 
turned to the village inn completely disheartened. 

There was nothing to do now but to retire to his 
room, and indulge in the few hours’ sleep he so badly 
needed. The Babbington Manor house had been 
searched from attic to cellars. Nothing had been 
found, however, to show that it had the slightest con- 
nection with Mesurier and his gang. Other places had 
been explored, too, with a like result.. Ramsey and 
Goodrich had disappeared as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed them. 

Nick had ample food for thought. But his tired 
mind, for maybe the first time in his life, failed him, 
and he fell into a deep sleep, from which he did not 
awake till it was close on eleven o’clock the following 
morning. He might have slept on even then, but a 
loud hammering on the door of his bedroom promptly 
brought him out of bed with a spring. 

_ “Well, what’s up?” he called out, half angrily. “Ts 
the inn on fire?” 

_ “No; a gentleman to see you, sir,” replied a voice, 
which “ knew to be the landlord’s. “I’ve been trying 
© wake you up for the last ten minutes. You must 
¢ xcuse me, sir, for hammering at the door as I did.” 
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04 Nick Carter at Ses 


“That’s all right,” said Nick. “Tell the gentleman 
I will join him in five minutes. I must have been im 
a sound sleep, indeed, or I would have heard you be- 
fore.” 

“Much obliged, sir; I’ll tell the gentleman.” 


Then the landlord’s steps could be heard descending 
the stairs to the lower apartments of the inn. 


Nick hastily made his toilet. Then he descended 
to the common room of the tavern. He looked around 
and saw a rough but powerful-looking man seated at 


a table. 











The man had a pewter measure before him, and he 
was engaged in making a meal of bread and cheese 
which he devoured with the zest of a sharp appetite. 

There was no other body in the room, so Nick con- 
' eluded that this must be the man who wished to see 
him. If he had any doubts about it they were soon 
dispelled by the entrance of the landlord, who broke 
iti with: 

“This is the gentleman, sir, who desires to see you. 7 

“Oh, indeed! Well, sir?” said Nick. “Will yo : 
Pieege espiain the nature of your business?” 5 


the detective’s interrogation. When he had succeeded} 
in clearing his throat, he said pba 


“Yes, thatis my ate oli "ess . 
“Well, sir, I've come here especially to see yo 





Nick Carter at Bak & 95 


You have two friends named Goodrich and Ramsey, I 
believe ?”’ 

Nick admitted that he had, but at the same time he 
could not help regarding the man suspiciously. In 
the first place he did not like his face, which was of 
a very coarse, cunning, low order—more befitting a 
criminal than an honest man. 

“Well, what of Goodrich and Ramsey?” questioned 
Nick. “What do you know about them?” 

_ “T know that they’re in danger—and, what is more, 
I know where they have them incarcerated.” 

“Who has them incarcerated?” the detective asked. 
_ “The outlaws of Babbington Woods. Maybe you 
‘don’t know who the outlaws of Babbington Woods 
are?” said the fellow with a leer. “They are the men 
‘who attacked your friends last night in the timber— 
surprised them in fact—and then hurried them away 
to a certain place which I can point out—always pro- 
viding there’s some money in it for my time and 
trouble.” 

- “You are not doing this for charity, I see,” said 
Nick dryly. “What would you account fair payment 
for your time and trouble?” 

“So long as you are a generous paymaster, I will 
ave that to yourself,” replied the fellow, finishing 
his pewter measure of ale, after which he put the re- 
ins of his bread and ‘cheese in his coat pocket. 
Time is money with me.’ 

‘And you know these men are deprived of their 
ty—and where they are?” 
hat is it exactly.” 
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Foes ‘mon room into the bar. 





near the seaside.”’ 


“How did you get to know that ?”’ cessicae 
_ “Because I followed them,” unhesitatingly. 
“And saw them attacked?” ° oi 
“No—that is, I wasn’t on the ground when they 
were attacked. It was subsequently I traced them 
through the woods, and to the rookery where they are 
at present imprisoned.” 
“Did you ever see these gentlemen before?” ques: 
tioned the detective sharply. 
“No, I did not.” 
“Then how is it that you know their names?” 
“I got that from their captors.” ‘ 
_“Then you know- the men who attacked them; 
that it?” queried Nick, more than ever suspicious. | 
“No; you are wrong, sir. I do not know the men 
who assailed them; but, as I followed up, I hear d 
those names mentioned, not once but several times, 0 
that my memory must have been dull indeed if I cot Id 
not, recall them.” “a 
“Just so, Are you a farmer?” Nick asked. - 
“You have struck it. I am a farmer!”* ” i 
Carter, just then, saw the landlord motioning t 
him from the bar. 4 
“Will you please excuse me for a moment?” sai 
the detective apologetically. “I find I forgot to 
my breakfast. I'll join you in a second or two.” 
The fellow nodded, and Nick passed from the col 
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was a ote remarked | 
That is not 0, as I know every farmer 
; es of twenty miles of the village.” 
you think he’s lying?” said Nick. 
‘oseke he’ s a farmer, I’m sure he is lying,” the 
“There! s not much of the farmer 
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‘Rest assured I won't,” said Nick, 








CHAPTER XV. > 
a THE VISITOR COMES TO GRIEF. 











The detective, after ordering his breakfast, wen 
back to the man whom he had left in what is called, in 
hotel parlance, the common room. He could obtain 

a no further information from the landlord of the inn, 
‘ excepting that the latter had seen the stranger for 
the first time, and that it was no doubt his object to_ 
lead the detective into some possible danger, an opin-— 
ion which, we may add, was shared in by Nick him 
self from the beginning. He resolved to watch every 
movement the fellow would make, and yet not giv 
him an opportunity to see that he was doing so. So 
while his breakfast was being prepared, he. started in- 
to chat pleasantly with him. 
“Have you been long in this neighborhood?” the de 
_ tective casually asked. 
“Well, no and yes,” replied the burly stranger, a: 
_he filled a well-seasoned brier root with tobacco and 
lit it. “I’ve thirty acres of land about ten miles east 
of here, but I’ve not been long enough in my present 
location to be acquainted around about as I should be 
—not, at least, in the village; though I was born and 
bred near the seaside, fifteen’ miles due west of this. 
“Before I went to farming,” he went on, “I was 3 
fisherman, but as the profits were not worth tallcing e 
about, I thought I’d choose an agricultural purs 
for a while, anyhow, till times changed.” 



























“Farming is not the lightest work in the world,” 

id Nick reflectively, “I was a farmer once myself, 

d know whereof I “speak. 4 

“You surprise me!” the other ejaculated. “TI should 
never have taken you to have been a farmer. It must 
be some years ago, of course?” 

“Yes, indeed. I was but a stripling at. the time. 
But I’m as good at the business now as I was then 
—once a farmer, you know, always a farmer,” Nick 
added, laughing pleasantly. 
= doesn’t seem to fit your case, though, Mr. Car- 

* said the other dryly. 

"No? How so?” asked Nick. 

‘He kept his eyes fixed on the man’s hands, which 
yppeared to make the fellow nervous and anxious, for 


he kept moving them about in every conceivable way. 
“Well, Mr. Carter, if anybody told me you were 
ever in that line, I should be inclined to say he lied. 
at probably would be too harsh an expression; | 
would doubt him, that’s all. Why are you a detec- 


Pitecatice it suits one of ei ——< temperament,” 
smiling. 
_ “Have you made a fericns at the business?” 
“Why do you ask that question?” 
- “Because from every indication I think you’re not 
heap better off than myself.” 
“You judge rashly, maybe?” 
“T think not. Would five thousand dollars cover 
your wealth?” the stranger put bluntly and impu- 
ae . 








Get ea not,” ier the ener without the | 
least show of temper. “But I suppose five hundred 
would cover yours, and no doubt it does?” 

“My bit of land is worth two hundred dollars an 
acre,” was the boasting reply. “Thirty acres at two — 
hundred dollars would_foot up to the nice little sum — 

of six thousand.” y oe 
“And all under cultivation?” 
“You can rest assured as to that, sir. I allow not | 
a rod to go to waste, so, you see, my business is as 
better paying one than yours. That is the reason — 
TI concluded you were a poor farmer, and having no- 
talent for agriculture you must need be a thief catcher, 
a position which I don’t think much of, to tell you 
the truth.” 
oe. “Humpht”’ said Nick, and said no more just then, 
for at that moment the landlord brought in his break- — 
fast. 4 
Carter, in a way, had forced this conversation him- * 
self. Of.course he had an object in view in doing so. 
He had followed the man’s hands sufficiently long tol 
see they were small, remarkably well formed, and that 
the palms were uncalloused, It was easy to detect, too, 4 
that the stranger had not worked in years at any kind 
of manual labor. This was the one thing that the de- 
; tective considered well worth noting: E 
He said no more but went.on with his breakfast— 
a delicious dish of Savory bacon and eggs, seve 
_ slices of sweet homemade bread, and a a ahr of 
a most fragrant coffee. — 
x Sa had also observed t the ‘soi-disant ‘is 
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"was armed with a brace of revolvers and a murderous 
“dirk knife. 
In his nervous fidgeting about his coat had got dis- 
arranged, disclosing the small but dangerous armory 
of weapons to which we have alluded. 
“So you want to entrap me?” cogitated Nick. “But, 
farmer or not you will find how mistaken you are in 
your man.” 


Then he went on. eating with evident relish and as 
coolly as before, just passing an occasional word with 
his burly-looking visitor, but all the time closely watch- 
ing him out of the corner of his eye. Whether the 
stranger observed this or not, his uneasiness seemed 
to grow on him, : 

It was while the Seti occurred that two new ' 
arrivals entered the common room of the inn. They 
proved to be the little justice of the peace, whom the 
detective had met the day before, and a man who had 
been chosen to act as a juror in the case of the mur- 

_ dered Brabazon. The justice, seeing Nick, saluted 
him cheerily. , oi 
“Good morning, Mr. Carter,” said he. “Anything 

more about that stolen body ?” 5 
_ “T regret to say not even as much as a clew,” was 
q the detective’s disappointing response. 

“And no possible chance either. Am I so to infer, 
Mr. Carter?” pursued the justice. 

“I’m not prepared to speak as to that,” replied 
Nick. “T have no hesitation, though, in saying that 
le remains of the murdered man will be Sissovereds 
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The Visitor Comes to Grief. 
It is only a matter of time when the assassins will be — 
brought to justice, and the whole mystery cleared up. 
__ _How is our testy little friend the coroner? Has he — 
—s- got_ over his tantrums yet?” 
& “Upon my word I don’t think he has. He's already 
F given the details to every patient in his district.” 
3 “And doubtless added to the story. Well, well,” 
Carter pursued with a smile, “we have all our pec- 
cadillos, and the pompous little doctor is no exception. 
Five inches added to his height might make him a 


3 veritable tyrant though.” : 
> “He’s tyrant enough as it is,” the justice inter- | 
* jected. “God forbid that he should be any taller. If — 


____he was there would be no putting up with him. They — 
call me ‘Shorty,’ but I can beat him in height by the a 
fraction of an inch every day in the week.” 3 

At this the little man laughed heartily, mimicking 
O’Hanlon in one of his “fiery” moods to perfection, 7 
But while this byplay was occurring, another and - 
more important feature was taking place within a few” 
yards of them. a 

The man who had come in with the justice of the 
peace was almost a Hercules in height and build. 

‘His attention at first was riveted on the magistrate: 
and Nick Carter. But, turning suddenly, he caught 
sight of the detective’s visitor. For a moment he 
started back as if an adder had bitten him. Then his 
powerful face flushed angrily, his eyes glowed wi h 
uncontrollable rage, and with a bound he sprang act 
the table, and before the soi-disant farmer could m 
this fierce onset he was hurled to the ground. : 
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the shattering of a small circular mirror, which 
hung from the wall nearest the barroom. Bee 
“I have him! I have the rascal!” cried the excite 


farmer. “He tried to shoot me, but I have nies him 
a this time to rights!” c: 








CHAPTER XVL. ci ws eee 


THE OUTLAWS’ RETREAT. 


ae to know what had actually become of Good- 

_ rich aid Ramsey. . We shall go back to four o'clock 
i on the afternoon of the previous day, while the de- 
_tectives were lounging about the village tavern wait- 
ing for darkness to set in before setting out for the 
~ Babbington Woods. , 

Two miles due west of the Babbington Manor house — 
stood an old, deserted, forlorn-looking brick build- 
ing. In appearance it might have ‘been a farmhouse 
__—once prosperous and respectable, but’ now in the last 
stages of ruin and decay. This possible homestead 

had once been girdled by stout wooden palings, in the 
center of which was a large, dilapidated-looking gate; 
_ -half of the latter had fallen and lay on the sodden, 

_weed-covered ground. The windows in front of the 
building were for the most part broken and shattered 
almost in every pane; even the sashes in some in- 
stances had been bodily carried off by the vandals of | 
' the neighborhood, to whom the old homestead had 

been apparently an eyesore for many a long year. 4 

The farmhouse—that is, if it ever had been one— 
__was situated in the depths of a thickly studded forest — 
a of pine, larch, elm, and oak, and any quantity of brush — 
and undergrowth. It was as wild and dreary a spot 
E ‘as the mind could conceive of, and for that reaso 
; perhaps a far safer asylum for Mesurier and his m 







































The Outlaws’ Retreat. 
than any other part of the Babbington Manor prop- 
erty. 

The hour, within a. few minutes of four in the — 
afternoon. Three men have merged from the depths 
of the dense forest. Two of the three need no further 

introduction at our hands. They are Scaldy Bill and — : 
Mesurier. The other,” a coarse, strong-looking man, 
whose hands and feet are quite out of proportion to 
his build and weight—so much so that the dispropor- 
tion would be noticed at once by the most casual ob- 
server. 

The man’s face is the picture of health. This is in 
strong contrast to his companions, who seem worn, ae 
haggard, and jaundiced; denoting either loss of sleep 
or some liver derangement—very likely both. The — 

_ three men pass through the broken gate and go up a 
narrow, -weed-covered path. This path leads to the 
rear of the old house. 

Once in the rear of the building a different scene 
is presented—a great open space, in extent between 

_- two and three acres, the center a small lake or pond, oe 

the surface of which is covered more or less byagreen 
‘slime of chronic malarial tendencies. 4 

Perhaps it is owing to this fact that Mesurier and an 

_ Scaldy Bill have their unhealthy complexions, Now — 

another glance. There is a startling difference in the 

look of the rear of this old house and its front. There 
are at least fourteen windows, every pane of glass 

_ whole, and the sashes as perfect as when the builder 

; adjusted them. This is the habitable part of the build- — 

ing, used by Mesurier and the great body of his fol-. 
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lowers. Here they sleep, eat, and plan their depreda- 
‘tions. . 
_ ~ “Comfortable, very,” began the big man, glancing 
up at the building. “No one would dream it ‘was in 
such good repair by taking a front view of it.” : 

“No; you're right. But what do you think of the = =3 
_ water there?” said Mesurier, turning and pointing to 
the slimy pond. : 

“Fever and ague, and in plenty,” replied the big 
man. 
: “Pull of malaria,” coincided Scaldy Bill, with an 
__ expressive shrug. It would be an A1 place for those 
detectives now. A fortnight in the cellars would do 
__ for them as good as a knife thrust, pistol bullet, or a 
dose of strychnine. I'll warrant a short term here 
would make them sick of nosing around the Babbing- 
ton Manor grounds. And now that we've disposed 
of the ‘stiff,’ why not turn our attention to them, and 
settle them? What if I should go to the village and 
get all the information possible. You may rest as- 
sured, major, we’ve not heard the last of those chaps; 
and if they’re not hereabouts to-night, I'll eat my hat 
—and boots, too. Such men usually do their fine 
work under the cover of darkness. If you say ‘start,’ 
I'll be off now at once.” 

“Where to?” said Mesurier languidly. 
_ It was easily seen that the ex-army paymaster was 
suffering from a congested liver, the. outcome of 
breathing exhalations from that poisonous body of 
water which we have already adverted te. 2 
“I have heard they are stopping at the inn there — 
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‘The Outlaws’ Retreat. 


It would be no hard thing for me,” went on Scaldy 
Bill, whose language was much choicer to Mesurier 
than to Hartrey. 

“It would be no hard matter to me,” pursued he, “to 
lounge about the inn for half an hour and ascertain the 
particulars of what their plans are to be.” 

“Seeing you loitering about might make them sus- 
picious!” objected Mesurier, 

“Oh, no; I'll take care of that. “They won't have 
the remotest suspicion but what I am what I have al- 


ready represented myself—a buyer of butter and eggs” + 


from the farmers, for one of the big restaurants of 
New York City. Trust me, major, to bring you good 
news. Rest assured I'll return knowing considerably 
more than when I went; and as I’m not a bad actor, 
T'll have less difficulty in obtaining my information. 
You see, I can do the educated or the noneducated 
racket equally well, and can, if it serves me, be as . 
tough as the worst of ’em.” 

A little later it was decided that Scaldy Bill should 
go to the village, and discover all he could about Car- 
ter, Ramsey, and Goodrich and their next probable 
movements. Scaldy Bill did his work to perfection in 
this respect. 

Reaching the village, he went boldly into the com- 
mon room of the inn, sat down at one of the tables 
and ordered refreshments. The landlord seemed to 
know him, and they had quite an interesting chat to- 

_ gether—mostly about the butter and egg market, and 
the prospect of serine getting cheaper as spring ad- 
vanced. 





: . “ Scaldy Bill did not seem a pay much ‘attention " 
the detectives who were lounging about, smoking and 2am 
chatting. i 
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But, careless and indifferent as he seemed, he had 
his ears and eyes open, and drank in everything of 


value that the detectives said; and, indeed, on that 
occasion Ramsey’s somewhat thoughtless, or, rather, 
impudent, questions ‘brought out many important > 


points, which -had far better have been left unex- 
plained. Learning all he cared to of the detectives’ 
ee aa he paid his reckoning, shook 
ae with the landlord and went away. Making’a 

t cut through the woodland, he reached the dilapi- 
a ed ‘house’ some time before dark. His story was 
eagerly listened to by Mesurier and the man with the 
abnormally small feet and hands, and, at the end, the 


__ former exclaimed: 


“You have worked out all your points winueeaehy. 
and, if everything goes as I expect, the detectives will 


# ‘be confined in the cellars of this old house before 
“morning.” 


“T see no prospect of failure,” ventured Scaldy 
~=Bill, “providing you take men enough with you, and — 
pounce on them quick enough. ‘Let them havea chance . 
to use their guns, and they'll give you an argument — 
you'll little relish, for I’ve heard that they are pretty 4 
good shots.” : B: 
“TI, myself, shouldn’t care to take chances with 
“them, ” chimed in the big man. 

“No, and we won't take chances,” interpolated the 


os 









ee Then * gave some jyetrnctione. to 0 Scaldy Bill, and_ 
the latter went away in search of the outlaws who 
_ were to compose the capturing party. By dark, twelve 
heavily armed men left the old house and made their _ 
way through the woods. The sudden, heavy thunder- 
storm forced them to take shelter in an old, deserted 
hut in one of the clearings of the forest. 
This halt, brief as it was, was favorable to Nick’s 
escape, for, while the detective was exploring the sub- 
_ terranean apartments underneath the sycamore stump, — 
his two friends, Ramsey and Goodrich, were suddenly. 
pounced upon, and, before they could make the least — 
defense, they were bound and gagged. .  * ai 
After searching for Carter for a few minutes, heed ; 
started back through the woods with their captives. 
a Then it was decided that the big man with the small 
; hands and feet should visit the village inn ‘next day 
and inveigle the detective, by some specious story, to 
‘accompany him to the “old house by the seaside,” as 
ne-Called jt. * 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
WHAT HARRINGTON HAS TO SAY. 


“Yes, the scoundrel thought to shoot me, but I’ve 


_ got him to rights,” cried the farmer. “He'll not hold 
up another man, you can bet your life on that.” 


_ As he spoke, bang! went another pistol shot. The 
landlord and some of his help came rushing into the 
room—among others several stalwart young farmers, — 
who had been attracted to the inn by the startling re- 
port of the first pistol shot. 

When the second had been fired, Nick thought it 
high time to make a move—knowing how the man 


was armed and what desperate tactics he would resort _ 


to to escape. He was about to fire his third shot, when 
Nick wrenched the pistol from his grasp, grabbed his 
arms and held them until the other pistol and dirk 
knife had been taken from him by one of the farmers. 

“Are you much hurt?” asked Carter of the Her- 
cules who was panting after his fierce struggle—for 
he saw that the farmer was bleeding freely from a 
wound in the fleshy part of his right arm, near the 
shoulder. . 

“Not much—a mere scratch,” replied the fannie 


still breathing hard. “But the case might have been 


different, if-I hadn’t made a quick turn when he fired 


_ the second shot. That fnove saved me without doubt.” 


~“And I express my sincere regret that it did,” 


chimed inthe would-he murderer viciously. 
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“You attacked me without cause, choked me almost 
into insensibility, and if you had been killed it was 
. only what you deserved. I shot you in self-defense 
_ —to save my life,” he said. 

“Don’t believe the infernal robber!” exclaimed the 
farmer, almost beside himself with rage. “Next he'll 
‘tell you that he and three more of his pals didn’t hold 
-me up this night two weeks ago when I was returning 
from New York, after selling my load of produce— 
robbing me of three hundred dollars and a valuable 
gold watch—which I wouldn’t have lost for three hun- 
dred more, as it was a presentation gift. Yes, he will 
tell you that—and deny he held a pistol to my head, 
and swore he’d blow my brains out if I gave an 
alarm! But it was lucky the moonlight was on his 
face and his features were so impressed on my mem- 
ory, that I could never forget him.” 
“But he’s a farmer, is he not?” said Nick ironically. 
“As much a farmer as you are President of these 


United States, Mr. Carter,’ declared the man who — 


had been robbed. 

“Yes, I fancy you’re right,” interjected Nick. “But 
_ farmer or not, I’m going to handcuff him. Come, no 
nonsense,” to the prisoner; “your struggles will not 
- avail you any.” 

Snap! went one of the cuffs—and snap! went the 
other—to the infinite disgust of Nick’s visitor, who, 
_ perceiving his struggles useless, bowed with as good 
_ grace as he could to what he couldn’t help—in a 
- word, to the inevitable. : 
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“T don’t relish trusting to those wrists and hands of | 
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it, Jets: I would use them: ie you're a Saeae witli: 

_ thirty acres of well-cultivated lands, and living by the _ 

seaside? If I mistake not, my friend, those white, 

_ shapely hands of yours have not done work in many © 
years—aunless, indeed, in picking a pocket or ite. 
a throat,” he added sarcastically. 


While this was. going on Coroner O’Hanlon dcopihe § 
in, and set about examining the farmer’s. wounded — 
<4 arm, 
_ “Tt's not serious,” was his final opinion. “It might . 
have been worse. But slight as it is, it will cause you. 
some trouble, and keep you indoors for the next eight 
or nine days. I perceive the bullet has passed through : 
the: fleshy aie of your arm—and thus saved you in 

a measure.’ 





The doctor then set about binding’ the wounded 
man’s arm, and, having received a liberal fee, left 
the inn without further comment. : 
mg During the proceedings he did not affect to notice 
either Nick or the justice—a fact, if the truth must 
_ be told, which gave the gentlemen named little or no 
concern, 


_ “And -now what are you going to do with him?” 
_ the farmer inquired; when the coroner had retired. 
“It's fot safe to keep him in the village twenty-four 
— hotirs, for when his accomplices find where he is they'll 
make*an attempt to rescue him.” - 


“Tsn’t there a strong room in the inn which can 
Id him till to-morrow 2” asked. Nick. é 
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The fendhéed did not relish such an arrangement, 
for he said: ; re 
“Would it not be safer to take him to Brooklyn?” ~ 
“No doubt of it, if I could but spare the time,” re- 
plied the detective. “But the deuce is I can’t.’ 
“Besides,” added he ih a dower key, “I should like 
to have some talk with him before he leaves. ~ It’s 
with cha Sacks to the two gentlemen who were here yes- 


_terday.” 


So it was decided to hold the prisoner at the tavern, 
until his removal could be effected safely the following 
day. “Several of the young farmers volunteered to 
guard the prisoner till he could be thus removed. 
They understood the importance of the capture too 
well to allow: any of the landlord’s timid scruples to 
interfere in the matter; so the prisoner was marched 
upstairs and lodged in the strongest room in the build- 


ing, with a stalwart guard outside the door to see he ~ 


didn’t escape, or hold communication with any of his 
accomplices, who cage happen to be lurking about 
the village. 

This done, Nick> sraiied for the arrival of Ned 
Richardson—otherwise Daft Ned—otherwise Bertha 
Tempest. 

He did. not quite know what to.make of this young 
person, and had grave doubts with regard to Ned’s 
professions. He did not for a moment, however, sus- 
pect Ned to be a woman. The alleged: private de- 


tective was a puzzle to him, but a puzzle which sooner, 


or later would be made as plain as day. 
Nick expected Ned Richardson to call on eee at 
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wait, ete in ‘pede to pass the time he concluded to 
ee interview his prisoner. Having made known his in- — 
tention to the landlord, he passed upstairs. The door — 
of the prison room was guarded by a stalwart young — 
farmer named Kane. 
s He was armed with one of the prisoner’s revolvers, ~ 
___which he was determined to use if the case called for 
it. This was not unlikely if the man, as the wounded 


farmer had alleged, was one of the highwaymen whé — 
= had robbed him on his way home from New York. _ 
“gs Nick, after exchanging a few words with the guard, — 



















unlocked the door and passed into-the chamber where — 
_ the prisoner was confined. The man was still hand- | 
"cuffed. But this did not prevent him from smoking | 
_ his well-seasoned “brier root.” : 
3 “And so you have come to have a aa eh?” said © 
the sham farmer, puffing a great cloud of tobacco : 
~~ smoke from. between his lips. 
“Well,” added he, “I was just getting tired of being 
alone, and am glad you have come. I won't ask you 
___- to sit down, as there isn’t a seat in the room, unless 
you take the window sill.” a 
“Tt appears that you don’t quite realize your situa- 
tion,” said Nick dryly. ‘< 
“Flow so?” 
“You take your capture so coolly.” 
“What’s the use of worrying? It won’t better 
things! See, Carter,” the prisoner went on, removi 
the pipe from his mouth, “I have made it a point | 
ete take 2 as I find them. I didn't, of cours 
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expect this, but as it’s come, where’s the good of © 
erying? I’m not one of that kidney, as you have no 
doubt discovered before this.” 

“Tt was unlucky for you the farmer came in as he 
did,” interjected Nick, as he kept his eye fixed on 
every movement of the other. 






“T have nothing to say about that. That is fora 


court of justice to decide, and the less said now the 
better.” 

“It will go hard if the crime is fastened on you,” 
pursued Nick. “It means a fifteen years’ sentence in 


Sing Sing. Then what could a farmer want carrying 3 


a small armory about with him? This alone would 
condemn you on the face of it.” 

“Well, I admit appearances are against me,” re- 
plied the prisoner gravely. “But people must go 
armed these days to protect themselves.” 

“What, with two revolvers and a murderous dick 
knife?” cried Nick, with raised eyebrows. “Why, 


man, that very fact would convict you in any court — 


in the land. There would be no saving you if that — 
came out. Don’t you perceive the danger you are in?” 


“And you are going to save me, eh?” sneered the 


prisoner, as he returned his pipe to his mouth. 
“T don’t see why I shouldn’t, if you help me to 
bring this rascally gang to justice.” 

“What gang do you allude to?” coolly. 

“The Mesurier gang, of which you are a member,” 
returned Nick pointedly. “It is no use of your deny- 
ing it; I knew it from the first—just as soon as I 
lapped eyes on you. The story of your being 
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hands would give you away.” 

The prisoner involuntarily looked down at his 
hands. 

“Yes; they are small and white, and don’t look like 
a workingman’s hands,” he admitted slowly. 

“Tt would have been better if 72 had thought of 
that before,” said Nick. 

“Possibly.” 

“Another thing—that man wouldn't have jumped 
on you, if you hadn’t robbed him.” 

“A case of mistaken identity,” with a forced laugh. 


“Tell that to the marines,” said Nick brusquely.. 


“Tf it were only a case of ae identity, would 
you try to murder the m - You did -your best to 


kill him! Not content with os one shot—you must 


The 


discharge another—and a third, if I hadn't stopped 


you. And it’s lucky I did stop you, or you would have 
_ the more serious charge of murder to answer for—_ 
in which case, of course, sisi en be no saving you. 


It would be death then, sure.’ 
While the detective was speaking, the prisoner was 
fidgeting with one of his handcuffed hands in his 


waistcoat pocket. Nick followed the movement 


closely, and wondered what he was about. As he 


thus reflected, some paper, which bore the appear- 


ance of a letter, dropped out. It was barely on the 


- floor when the detective sprang forward and grabbed _ 
it. The prisoner made a dart for the same purpose, _ 
but was too late. ae 

eal: you have got it, hie you! ” he iia “Tes ag 


farmer I knew to be false. * that regard even your aie 
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only an envelope, anyhow, and much good may it do — 


you!” 


és,” replied Nick; “an envelope addressed: 


‘Richard Harrington, Boston, G. P, O.; till called for.’ 


There is likewise a letter in it. Let me see what it - 
says.” : 
“Perdition!” snarled Harrington. “I thought it an — 


empty envelope. What a cursed fool, not to have de- 
stroyed the letter! All owing to the infernal lush. 
What fools men are who drink!” 


“All criminals are fools, Dick Harrington! I never 


met one yet who didn’t Jeave something undone. But 


the letter! There may be that in it which will refresh . 


your memory. Just attend to me, my friend, till I 
read—always, of course, with your permission,” sar- 
castically. if 
Harrington made a desperate effort to regain pos- 
session of the letter, but succeeded only in tearing a 
blank corner off, F 


“Don’t try that again,” warned Nick sternly, “or 4 


I may give you cause to regret the attempt. Well, 
here’s the contents—sweet but full of meat: 


“FRIEND Dick: I think you are only losing your — 


tithe with the Mesurier gang,.where the profits are 
small and the risks disproportionately large. Why 
not return to Boston and work on an independent 
basis? It was only last week we made a haul of a 


I'll be bound to say. The 
for you, and ready and willing to share their good luck — 
th one whom they have not forgotten, even though 
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‘hundred thousand plunks! How does that compare — 4 
with your present work? It’s as a drop in the bucket, 
boys are continually asking 
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has in a way gone back on them. That little shoot- 
scrape has blown over, and you may return safely 

ut the turning of a hair. Yours, : 

“ “CHARLEY 


’ 
he 


“ ‘Charley’ has given you good advice, Dick; and 
you heeded it, you would have escaped from your 
esent trouble,” said Nick. 
hen he proceeded, after again glancing at the let- 


“T fancy, Dick, that I know a little about your pal, 
arley,’ and the shooting scrape he alludes to. Your 

is far worse than I believed it, my boy. But I - 

m square you all right in even that, if you'll just — 


what I want you to, which are much better terms 
an you'll get elsewhere, believe me.” 



















CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DETECTIVE MAKES TERMS, 
Dick Harrington was fairly cornered now. 


letter had served to make a striking change in his 
meanor. He was no longer defiant and indifferent ; 


formerly, He was anxious and fearful—fearful 
the outcome of that unlucky letter—a letter which 
had made sure he had. destroyed, but which he | 
failed to do. z ae 
“The devil take it,” he growled; “I’m in for it. 
anyhow.” ‘ 2 
“Not if you help me,” replied Nick. “The existenc 
of the letter need never be known but to us two.’ _ 
“Do you mean it?” [33 
“Yes, if you will do what I ask. ‘Charley’ wa 
tight when he said you were running a big risk 
sticking to the Mesurier gang. Now you know Me 
rier as well as I,” pursued Nick, feeling his way sk 
fully, “and you know he would sacrifice you ora 
hundred like you to save himself. Is it your duty 
be loyal to such a man as Mesurier? Certainly not! 
You have yourself to see to, and nothing but right 
either. Now let us take Mesurier’s case. First 
is a coward; second, he’s a murderer and az 
friend; third, he’s going to leave you fellows in 
lurch the instant he sees it’s safe to get out of 
country.” ; : 
“Who told you that?” demanded the prisoner, | 
eyes flashing, ; ag 























































—an impression which would be lasting. 
“You would be surprised if I told you from whom 
obtained the information,” said the ‘detective with 
| serious face. “You mightn’t believe me, but it’s a 
ct. Now look here—let me tell you one thing—the 
ment I saw you I knew the purpose of your errand 
. ist as well as yourself. I knew you were no farmer; 
T knew also your object was to inveigle me into Mesu- 
er’s power; your story about the house near the sea 
was false in every particular. But I wanted to see — 
how far you would go before I stopped you. The 
pouncing on you by the man you robbed saved me 
e trouble; and let me say right here, but for me 
you would be in a worse predicament than you are, 
for you would have had a cold-blooded murder to an- 
 swer for a, 
“No, not cold-blooded,” demurred the prisoner with 
_ twitching hands. 
“Yes, cold-blooded! “But I saved you the commis- . 
sion of a fearful crime, and I am ready again to serve 
u if you let me 3 
“The price of which,” interrupted Harrington, 
_ the betrayal of my friends?” 
“Bah!” interjected the detective. “Mesurier and — 
$ gang are no more your friends than mine, or than 
were poor, foolish Ernest Brabazon’s, whom they 
urdered and sank in = lake. You perceive I know 
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plicity in the — a have evidence on me now th 


with an oe “Where did 70H get all your infortide 
tion from?” 
“IT have pledged my word to hold that inviolate,’ 
replied Nick solemnly, “and my word has always been 
as good as my oath. I intend that it shall ever remain " 
eset? a 
‘Ss “You are a sincere, strong man, Carter—I know 
that,” from Dick. a 

“Thank you for your good opinion,” said the die 
; tive, “But recollect, we're not here to pass comp 
= ments,” 
‘ “What do you want me to do?” from Hartingto 

“To help me break up that infernal gang—to ai 
me in Tescuing my friends, Ramsey and Goodrich— 

_ to tell me without reserve all you know about Braba- — 
) zon, and the object of his assassination.” 5 

“Hold on, Mr. Carter!” cried Harrington, “Th 
final clause is as a sealed book to me.” 

“Do you mean the murder of -Ernest phe 
looking steadily into Dick’s eyes. a 

Harrington nodded. And then proceeded: 

“I know they did murder him, but what the obje 
was is a mystery to. a and doubtless to el oth 
member of the gang.” ~ 
“Where do you leave Throgmorton?”” ark 

































tig oemorton, so far as I know, is not a member 
of the gang, and never was. He is simply a friend of 
lajor Mesurier 
And an accomplice in the murder?” 

“Well, that may be, but not knowing it for certain, 
I will not venture an opinion,” answered Harrington, 
vith caution. 

One favor I ask of you, though, Mr. Carter,” said 
, “that is to give me one hour to think this matter 
and see what I am going to do.” 

“T’'ll give you till four o’clock,” agreed Nick. “But 
arn you that if you are not truthful in every re- 
ect—if you try to conceal anything from me—I 
all cancel all obligations and regard my promise as 
t having been made. Remember this, Harrington 
—if you act loyally to me in every respect, I pledge my 
lemn word that no harm shall come to you, even the 
shooting and robbing of the farmer. T’ll see to it that 
hose charges are never pressed.” 

“This is honest?” 

_ “I have pledged my word,” replied Nick quietly, 
“and I never break it. Recollect, four o’clock, which 





find you have gies faith fully by me.” 4 
_ And so saying, Nick left the, room, enjoin 
guard to take the greatest care of his prisoner. 

“Trust me,” said Kane. “No one goes into 
room but you, unless he can make himself invi 
and shin Sees the keyhole.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES MEET. 


When Nick Carter went down to the common reom 
he inn it wanted just fifteen minutes of three. Ned 
chardson was to be there at three o’clock sharp. 

_ “Y'll now have a chance to see the young gentle- 
an’s face by daylight,” ruminated Nick, “which at 
ast will be of some advantage. All other lights are 

“more or less deceptive.” 
He said no more, but took a cigar and lit it, and, 
osing an easy sitting posture, went on smoking 
and thinking. Thinking was a necessity to Nick’s 
existence, for, as a rule, the more he thought the 
ronget and better he felt physically. Physical ex- 
rtion and mental exertion should be evenly balanced, 
nd we would feel all the better for it. 
Leaving Catter engaged with his reflections, we 
ill retrace our steps one hour earlier and at a dis- 
e of about three miles from the village. 
At this point the road is very lonely, and houses 


e few and far between. The road also curves — 


rough two patches of wood, which prevents two 

ople who are approaching from opposite directions 

from seeing each other until a distance of only a cou- 
ple of hundred yards intervene. 

The first is a man of erect carriage, slight build, 

id apparently of from thirty-five to forty years of 
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_ The second, much below the average height—a lad - 
who does not appear to be more than seventeen or 


‘me eighteen at the most. 

: The man is Captain Edward Throgmorion—the 
youth “Ned Richardson.” When they get within 
twenty paces of each other Throgmorton stops— 
stops suddenly, and utters 2 sharp cry. It is a’cry 
of recognition. Ned affects not to notice it, but the 

__ ex-British army officer steps to the front and says: 

“TIT was on the outlook for some such trick, Miss 

: Tempest. I recognized you instantly. Besides, I am 

a receipt of a communication from London that you 

_ are here—in the interests of Ernest Brabazon.” ° 

_ The reader might think that this girl was abashed 

at the discovery made by Throgmorton, But such 

was not the case. Seeing that it was no use denying 

_ her identity, she with charming candor oeknowleeaets 

that the ex-army officer was right. ae 

“You have sharp eyes, Mr. Throgmorton,” she 

ughed. “I’ve just seen my sister Lydia—and I have 













tend to make. As to poor Brabazon, the less said 
bout him at this stage the better.” | 

~ “Poor Brabazon!” | 

‘Throgmorton turned crimson at the name, whiel in 
turn was succeeded by a deathly pallor. In spite of 
nself he trembled like an aspen leaf, and for a full 
ute he couldn’t summon up courage enough to 
ik. When he had sufficiently controlled himself, 
asped out: 

hat do you mean by ‘poor Prabazon,’ girl?” 





‘prepared her for a visit that you and Major Mesurier 
























“Vou know well enough what I mean, captain, 
without a tremor of excitement in her tones. “You 
gave Lydia to understand that your cousin had re- a 
turned to England, and she believed you, but I know — 
‘better. Ernest Brabazon is dead. Oh, you needn't © 
frown,” said the girl, looking the wretch steadily in 
the eye; “I am past fearing either you or Mesu- 
= -rier ss 
mS Throgmorton, infuriated with passion, made a step 
toward her, as if he would seize her by the throat and 
choke her life out. But the daring girl didn’t budge 
an inch. . : 
“T would advise Captain Throgmorton to keep hiss 
distance,” warned she, coolly, as she flashed in his 
: - eyes the long, shining tube of a revolver. 3 
a s. “This weapon happens to be a hair trigger,” <be 
went on icily, “and the least effort on my part would 
send my gallant countryman to kingdom come. i 
ES should not like to resort to such measures, unless per; 
sonal safety compels me, and then it will be Captai 
____ Throgmorton’s fault, not mine.” 
Ss “What does this farce mean, I demand?” 
— Edward Throgmorton was white to his very lips. 
“Tt means simply, my sweet friend, that the sooner 
you fly this country the better. It means that the de- 
“tectives are already on your track for the murder of 
Ernest Brabazon!” 4 
“Tt’s an infernal lie!” gasped the captain angrily. — 
“Oh, do-be a little gentlemanly, do! Don’t 
a lady. the It is positively brutal!” 
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Old Acquaintances Meet. * 
The sneering tones of Bertha Tenaplhi infuriated 
the man, but that pistol pointed at him, with such’ 
_ deadly precision, cowed him completely. Cold beads’ 
~ of sweat came out on his brow, and by and by rolled 

down his cheeks, while his knees almost smote each 

other with fear. 

“Don’t you see,” went on Bertha, “I’m not acting as 

, your enemy, and I am not your enemy; I am simply 
warning you and Mesurier to leave the country, and — 
thus avert the frightful consequences of your act. 
It would be folly for you to deny it, as’I know the cir- 
"cumstances of poor, foolish Brabazon’s removal as 
_ well as yourself. You and Mesurier must leave the 
country, I tell you—and at once—unless you wish to 
brave an ignominious death. But before I will agree 
that you shall even do that, you must arrange with my 
Peister as to the sum of money you will leave her-——". 
“Is the girl mad?” gasped Throgmorton, shaking 
in every limb, 
“No, captain; I assure you I never was saner, 
4 “The detective, Nick Carter, has a letter of yours— 
the letter by ‘which you decoyed Brabazon to this 
country. Not alone that, but a golden clew—a Greek 
¢ross set with three rubies—which you were so im- 
prudent as to leave in the slain man’s pocket. This 
ast, if nothing else, would furnish his identity—and 
letter which you were foolish enough to autograph 
ld complete the rest. Take my advice, call on my 
ter, let her have thirty thousand dollars as her 
—and that is an insignificant sum in compariso 

hat you have deprived her of—and all will be + 




















My lips will be sealed, and so will hers. But I warn 
you and Mesurier of one thing—if you try to trick 
1, your next abiding place will be within — 
the four walls of a prison. Go now, convey what I 


_ or pl 
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said to Mesurier, and do the right thing by Lydia, 
and you are safe. I want nothing, ard would not ac- 


cept of anything were you to offer it.” - 


“Well, you are a most extraordinary young woman, 

Miss Tempest,” blurted out Throgmorton, scarcely 

crediting his senses. Am I to understand you are — 
doing: all this for fun?” ; a 

4 “You may understand what you please,” replied the — 

woman. “T have said all I have to say on the sub-— 
 ject—and now it is your and Mesurier’s turn to act. 


j Be Carry 


oo 


" precious time, 


— 


out my suggestion and you are safe; fool away 
and attempt to play my sister false, and — 


30) 


__-s-you are done for. Let me advise you to hunt up Mr. — 
Mesurier, and give him in brief what I have said. 
Good day.” a 
_ ___Throgmorton, thoroughly unnerved, stepped aside, 
a and Bertha Tempest passed on to meet her appoint- Z 
‘ment in the village’ The girl did not seem to have — 
the least fear that the captain would follow her, nor 
did she even take the trouble to look back to watch any — 
-_—- Moveinent he might make. et 


— ___‘Throgmorton followed her listlessly with his eyes 


the path wound. 


a) 


tered 





, when she had gone. 


= 


until she made a turn of the road and disappeared — 
“among the boles of oaks, elms, and firs through which 


~ “T could almost admire her calm power,” he m 


‘Her ‘sister isn’t a circun 

























Old Acquaintances M eet, 


stance to her. She must be the very devil, and no 

mistake. And now to find Mesurier.” 
It did not take Throgmorton long to hunt up Mesu- 
rier, and, having found him, he detailed his interview 
_ with Bertha Tempest.. The major listened to the cap- 
tain’s story with a blanched face. ¥ 
“I see nothing for it but to light out,” he said. “It’s 
dangerous to remain here longer than we can help. I 
find there is an ocean steamer sailing from Phila- 
- delphia to-morrow noon. We must catch it and cut 
out, if we know what’s good for us.” 
“And what about the prisoners?” 
. “The detectives, yen mean?” 
“Ves, ” 
“We have no time to ‘bother with them. We must 
cut, I tell you, and get to Philadelphia by to-night’s 
train. Before leaving, however, we must see this 
_ Lydia of yours and fulfill the conditions made by that 
vixen of a sister of hers. Who would imagine that 
_ these women would have such craft? A man’s a mere 
child compared to them, Throgmorton; they’re as art- 
ful and cunning as the archfiend himself. Besides, 
_ it’s as well that we are forced to run away in this <= 
surreptitious manner?” - Fee 

“How so?” from the captain. 

“How. so? Why, that idiot of a Harsngioe has 
been arrested, and, rather than run the risk of fifteen 
or twenty years’ imprisonment, he will tell all he 
knows, and so bring about the destruction of the gang. 
No, no, Throgmorton, Babbington Manor is no 
longer a safe asylum. We. Must get to London or 43 
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| ss see nothing else for it. Come, we must get © 
Brooklyn and call on that Tempest woman. Then off 

to foreign parts. Curse the luck! But I can see no 
other way to save us.” 

“One thing you seem to forget,” said Edward, 
“Brabazon’s body.” 

} “True. That must not be found—and won't be, if 
T can help myself,” said Mesurier. “But it is folly 
losing time now. Let us hasten and burn that old 
building to the ground. After which nothing will be 

| found but a few charred bones, which will be utterly 
impossible for them to identify. The worst that 

‘can see is that letter of yours and the gold cross: 


These, you say, the detective has?” aes 
“Yes,” ground out Throgmorton. 
































CHAPTER XX. 
FIGHT AND FLIGHT. 


When Bertha Tempest was within a mile and a half 
of the village she stopped. 
“T don’t see now why I should meet the detective,” 
she said to herself. ‘What will be the good of it? I 
don’t want to deceive the man more than I have, and, 
as to saying that I met Throgmorton, that’ll be out 
of the question. Besides, Mr. Carter is too keen to 
fool with—so I’ll let well enough alone, return to 
Brooklyn, and keep an eye on the two ex-army officers, 
_-who may be inclined to act foully with Lydia—not 
dreaming she will have any one there to protget her. 
It is seldom I chanes my mind, but I will change it . 
in this instance.” 

While she was standing in the road, Bertha heard 
the whirring of a motor. The conveyance was still | 
at some distance, but rapidly approaching. Presently 
_ from a bend in the road came bowling along a taxicab 
_ which had no doubt come from the village, and was 
journeying Brooklynward. The chauffeur was in 
_ plain clothes—a fact very gratifying to Miss Tempest, 
who knew that he could be hired. As the machine 
came up she called to the chauffeur to stop. ae 
“Going to Brooklyn?” said she. 

“Yes,” he replied. 
_ “What will you charge to take me to the junction 
f Fulton and Flatbush Avenues?” . 
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~The chauffeur named his price, and the fare being 
derate, Bertha opened the door and sprang in. It 
was within a few seconds of the half hour after four 
when the car stopped at its destination. Bertha 
alighted, settled with the chauffeur, and made her way 
to Schermerhorn Street. A few minutes later she 
was ensconced with her sister in the cozy back parlor, 
where we leave her giving an account of her meeting 
_ with Throgmorton. 
Let us meanwhile return to. Nick Carter. The de- 

_ tective was patiently awaiting the arrival of “Ned 
Richardson.”” Three o’clock struck. 

“He may be here at any moment,” said he; ° “yet, 
_ somehow, I have my doubts that he will come. There 
is something peculiar about that young person, and, 
if for that and no other purpose, I should like to meet i: 
him again, and have a good square look into his eyes. _ 
Maybe I am wrong, but I doubt his sincerity, and that 
pubt grows on me the more I think of him.” 
The landlord came in and chatted with the detective 
till three-thirty, but no “Ned” put in appearance. The 
detective, not much disappointed, went on. smoking. 
But when it was within two minutes of four o'clock, 
Nick gave Mr. “Ned Richardson” up as an unreliable 
case. . 
1 “Well, where’s the difference,” he said, “whether he 
comes or not? His absence will neither make nor _ 
break me.” ¥ 
__ Then he dismissed “Ned Richardson” from his cal- 3 
culations, and, rising from his seat, prepared to go 
“upstairs. It was four o'clock, and the detective had 
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Fight and Flight. 


Meet his appointment with the prisoner, Dick Har- 


For an hour, or two that afternoon the detective — 
ad seen some suspicious-looking characters lurking. 

around. ‘our of them came into the inn and had a 

eal and some drinks served up; but as they conducted 
themselves, while there, with the utmost decorum, _ 
“nothing, of course, could be said, or any. objection — 
“found. Nick, nevertheless, kept an eye on these men_ 
and there were others, too, who did the same. So 
n the whole they were narrowly watched, without at, 
ny time giving them cause to express annoyance, or 
find the slightest fault. 

_ A minute or two after four o’clock the detective _ 

was again closeted with Harrington. 

4 “Well, Dick,” he began, addressing the prisoner 
familiarly, “what have you concluded to do?” 
a “To accept your terms, Mr. Carter. I have weighed 

pre affair over with respect to Mesurier, and know 

you’ ve not exaggerated as to his character. I don’t 
_ see where you got your information from, and don’t 
care, as it’s none of my business. I’ve to work out — 

_ my own salvation, and my liberty is worth to me just. 
as much as Mesurier’s to him, and for that a little 
more maybe. But one thing I should like to impress _ 

on you,. Mr. Carter,”. went on Harrington earnestly. 

_ “What is that?” asked Nick. : ; 

“That when you see I’ve acted square and honest, ae 
ou give me a chance to escape. That is, close your — a 


bolt. I don’t want to be brought back to the villag 








nor do I want to take a journey to Brooklyn. All 
T ask is, let me go my own gait, and I’ll show these — 
hayseeds as slick a pair of heels as any man in this © 
country. But I don’t want you to do it till I satisfy — 
you that I mean a fair deal with you.” | 
“Well, let me hear first of all what you are going — 
to do?” urged Nick. 
“T'm going to take you to the spot where the de- 
tectives are aipriseded, and peat you, of course, to 
liberate them.” 
“They’re not in that mythical house by the sea, are 
they?” said the detective quizzically. 
S “No, because that place existed only in my imagina- — 
tion,” replied Harrington, laughing, “as well, indeed, 
as my well-cultivated farm of thirty acres, which oc- 
__ curred to me on the spur of the moment, and which _ 
was the worst claim I could have made to a man who ~ 
knew better.” : 
+ — “You admit that?” q 
“Indeed, yes! And in admitting it, I find I’m not — 
as clever as I thought—not by a good deal. You are — 
‘right, Mr. Carter, all criminals are fools. They over- 
___ look some simple matter they should have seen to, and 
as a result, are bowled out and run down all for the 
__want of caution and common sense. Will you belica 
me if I tell you this, Mr. Carter?” 
“T must hear. it first. What is it?” a 
_ “T have done my last stroke as a criminal. Once 
away from here I mean to reform.” 
“Where will you go? ry interrupted Nick, h be 
eee. a. 
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“Yo Australia, for there I shall have a chance to 


redeem myself. I have a brother about a hundred 
miles or so from Sydney—as honest and noble a man 
as ever -broke bread. He’s wealthy—a great stock 
farmer—and has written me time and again to come 
to him, and he would help me with money and lands 
to build a fortune for myself. The last letter I got 
was about four months ago.. I wish I had it here 
so I could show you it,” pursued Harrington, with 
much -feeling. “It was the letter“of a Christian and 
a scholar—God bless him! That’s all I say.” 

Nick would fain credit that Harrington meant well. 
But he had his doubts, for that very day he saw he 
was a man of murderous instincts, and his sudden 
desire to reform did not strike the detective as the 
genuine article. However, he trusted he might be 
wrong, and that Dick meant at least a part of what he 
said. 

“T suppose you’re aware that a good many of Mesu- 
rier’s followers are prowling around the village?” sant 


_ Nick, resuming the colloquy. 


“Yes,” frankly admitted Harrington. “I saw them 
from the windows of this room. But there were too 
many eyes on them for them to do any damage. They 
evidently know it and have gone. Now, Mr. Carter, 
listen: When you leave here with me to-night you 
must take at least half a dozen well-armed mek, though 


_ yeu may not need so many, and I'll tell you why. This 
_is a sort of meeting night, when most of the gang will 


be ten or twelve miles away from here. The meeting 
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is to decide certain important measures “connected with 
the band.” 

“What are they?” 

“IT cat\t tell you. I don’t know, and I question if 
any member of the band, outside of Mesurier, knows _ 
the particular purpose for which this meeting is called. 
| However, it’s just as well that the great majority of 
the men will be absent, for then you will have less 
___ trouble in accomplishing your object. Now, as to the 
~ . body of Brabazon, I don't know where they can have _ 
put it.” | 
< Nick recalled the note that had been written to’ % 
_ Hartrey by Ethel Fraser. : 
It was now the afternoon of the seventh, and the 
_ New York meeting was dated to take place on the 
night of the eighth, as the reader will doubtless recall. ' : 

“Do you know a Jim Hartrey?” Nick questioned. : 
_ “Yes, but very slightly,” returned Harrington. 
_ And Dick went on to describe Hartrey’s appearance. 

“Now you mention him,” pursued the crook, “it : 
‘occurs to me that he will know something of oe 4 
_ _Brabazon’s bedy is hidden.’” - 

“I thought as much,” said Nick. “Where is Har- 4 
‘trey to be found?” y 
“At the old house in the woods.” 
- +-“Do you mean the manor house?” asked the de- q 
- tective. es 
_ “No; the general rendezvous. The place to which 
I will guide you Sige Your question about Har- | 
ey reminds me,” pursued Dick, “that he is one of the 
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he gang attends the meetings. There is also an- 
ther man whom we must take into account; he goes 
y the name of Scaldy Bill, Queer. name, isn’t it? 
' But a mighty intelligent fellow, who, when it suits ~ 
him, can be as ignorant as a boor. He was here only © 
yesterday taking stock of you and your friends; the 
result of his visit was that Ramsey and Gcodrich were 


_ pounced upon and captured. The intention was to bag 


_ the three of you; but while the thunderstarm was on 

_ you, somehow, got away.” 

Nick pricked up his ears at this, He recalled the 
man who went among the farmers making purchases 
for the big New York restaurant, as the landlord led 
him to believe. e 
“Will you describe the man you call Scaldy Bill?” 

he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied Dick. 
And he did so with a few graphic wards. 

. “Yes, I'remember the fellow well now,” said Nick. 
©The trouble i is, poor Ramsey was too glib of tongue, 
and this chap took it all in, though seeming deep in 

conversation with the landlord. It proves that no 
man can be cautious enough of his words when 


strangers are about. It will be a lesson and a good 


-one—not alone to Ramsey, but to myself.” F 
“The question now is,” asked Dick, “when are we 
o start, and the number of gritty nien we can get i 
ether?” 
“Will six be ERE: alg 








It was well on to seven o’clock when Nick had his 

_ forces marshaled—half a dozen stalwart farmers 

armed to the teeth. The night was dark, close, and _ 
the sky overcast with inky-lined clouds, but without 
any indication of a storm setting in. 


All of Nick’s arrangements had been completed 
___ without a hitch, and the villagers were kept in the dark 
as far as it was possible to keep them. At twenty 
Ss minutes after seven Nick once more entered the pris- 
 oner’s room, 
“Everything is ready,” he said. 
“Have you your men?” 
4 Ves,” 
_ “What about these handcuffs?” said Harrington, 
indicating them. ‘You are surely not going to keep 
me handcuffed through the woods?” 
oe Oh, no; I’ll remove them now. But recollect,” 
said Nick, with firm emphasis, “the first attempt on 
_ your part to play.me false, you are a dead man!” 
__—-“T_ fully understand the obligation,” replied Dick, 
_ smiling. “But if you harbor a doubt as to my word, 
why, then, leave the handcuffs on.” 
“No, T’ll remove them.” 
At seven-thirty the little party was in motion, guided 
_ by Harrington, who, it was plain, knew every path — 
_ through the dense timber, and who could have gone _ 
to. the outlaws’ rendezvous, for that matter, blind- 
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ey presently scakieod from the forest and drew up 
in sight of the old house. 
“This is the place,” whispered Hagrington. “Look- 
ing from the front you would never dream it was oc- 
cupied. Now we'll just steal around to the rear; if 
we don’t give my former comrades a surprise my 
- name’s not what it is. Don’t forget to have your 
- weapons in readiness, gentlemen, as you may heed 
_ them.” 
_ This was all. Still guided by Harrington, the party 
stole to the rear of the old house, and saw a few flash- 
: ing lights shooting out. These lights proceeded from 
the windows, and these windows were on the ground 
floor. Then could be heard a hum of voices. But 
_ not a word of what was said could be distinguished. 

“Come,” whispered Harrington to the detective. 
“You gentlemen will please stay here for the present. 
We must get our bearings before acting.” 

Nick Carter followed the crook, revolver in hand. 
They stole up to the windows of the room whence 
the shafts of light came. By standing tiptoe it 
was not a difficult matter to look into the apart- 
ment. There were four men in the room, and two 
out of the four were our acquaintances, Jim Hartrey 
and Scaldy. Bill. “a 
“There they are,” Dick whispered. “You, of 
course, recognize two of them?” 

“Yes. Hartrey and Scaldy Bill.” 
“Precisely. We’re far luckier than I had hoped for. 
‘We'll now go back, and bring up emt men, and please : 
warn ce to 9 Rep pertecty ee. 
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“7 think we'll have little trouble in. bagging them? 
said Nick. 

i Lo. be: frank; I'd much father aay craselt 2 
plied Harrington. “If Mesurier and Tirosoden ; 
were of the party I shouldn’t mind. But those two 
~ gentlemen will show you a slick pair of heels—by get- 

ting out of the country—as you yourself observed. 
- But there is no time to lose. Let us get this thing 
through with. And recollect, Mr. Carter; the moment 
__- you find your friends, you must allow me to make my- 
self scarce. In getting back to the village one of the 
farmers will act as guide—for I find he knows every — 
4 ag path in the forest as well as myself.” 
Nick and Harrington rejoined the party of farmers, 
ce ba, after a few instructions from the former, they 
stole into the old house. Harrington led them along 
_- a low-browed passage, which was lighted bya feeble 
light from an oil lamp. At last they stopped before 
the door of the room from which proceeded the voices _ 
a of the occupants before alluded to. 

Unfortunately for the complete success of Nick’s 
_ mission, a chamber of one of the farmers’ pistols was 
discharged prematurely. The report in that confined 
space was deafening and so startling that Carter's” 
party for a moment were confused, almost Paes 
stricken. 
_.. When the door of the room was dashed open, hey iP 
found the place in utter darkness—and two black 4 
figures leaping from the windows. . This was followed 
' the ee of several pistol cies and a wild yell 


















































Fight and Flight. 





by the fall of some heavy body. After this silence. 
; the detective Bpgeace to be the only man who kept 
his head. e 

He soon had the room lit up, and while three or 
four of the farmers, who had recovered their self- 7 
possession, sprang through the windows in pursuit of 
the escaping outlaws, he turned his attention toa man 
r who was lying prone on the’floor, apparently dead. - 
: It proved to be Jim Hartrey. A bullet from one 
_._ of the weapons had passed through his head. ' f 

Nick, in bending over to lift-him up, saw a few spas- 
modic twitchings of the wretched man’s hands, a slight 
convulsion of the nether Lagimbs and body, then the 


rr eT 


S. form stiffened out rigid in death! Jim — had 

___ passed before another judge. Ethel Fraser’s warning 
had come too late. “ 
4 “I am glad he didn’t suffer much,” said a voice ze a 
:: Nick’s elbow. 

q It was Harrington—Harrington, as white as a sheet 
__.and trembling in every limb. “3 
4 “I’m glad he didn’t suffer much,” he repeated. “By 
a all accounts he wasn’t such a bad fellow. He was 
: ‘more sinned against than sinning.” - 
s Carter said nothing. He simply recalled the letter 
4 Ethel Fraser had written, and for her sake he was 
: 


sorry. 
“Now, Mr. Carter—for your friends,” reminded q 
Dick. “It won’t do to stay much longer here.” ‘ 
Nick shared a similar opinion, and a few minutes 
_ Jater they were searching the cellars of the old house 











odrich were discovered, stretched on some damp 
_ straw, bound hand and foot. It is unnessary to de- 
scribe the joyous meeting between the three friends, 
and how the farmers succeeded in capturing Sealdy 
Bill, whom one of their number had wounded as he 
ee was trying to escape. 
-_ The wound, as in the case of Hartrey, proved mor- 
tal, for the outlaw survived not more than twenty 
- Minutes after his capture. 
His last words were: 
_ “Tt was you who brought this on us, Harrington. 
_ It was bound to come to this at last, and I—I forgive 
_ you, as I hope to be forgiven!” 
And with these words trembling on his white lips he 
B aicd: There is but little more to be told. The bones 
. 4 of poor Ernest Brabazon were never found till years 
_ aiter—in a woodman’s hut which had been burned 
_ to the ground by Major Mesurier—and even then, of 
a course, they could not be identified as the last relics 
_ of the young English aristocrat, whose life had been 
ended so prematurely and cruelly. 
_ Throgmorton and Mesurier had been traced to 
_ Philadelphia as passengers on an ocean liner—which 
a ocean liner subsequently foundered at sea within 
_ twenty miles of an English port. 
_ Had the ship ever got safely to port they would 
have been arrested for the murder of Throgmorton’s 






















“What had become of the sisters, Lydia and Bertha — 
Tempest, the detectives made no effort to discover, 
_ from the fact that they knew little or nothing about 


them, save for a few rumors Nick had heard sever - 
months after, which ‘certainly had no bearing on th 
Brabazon’s case. — 
But we have been credibly informed that the sisters 
went back to London, and are living quite comfort- — 
ably on part of the money stolen from the murdered — 
Englishman. 
A few days after the fight in the old deserted honed 
_ Nick had occasion to go into the financial district of © 
_. New York. It was while strolling along Wall Street 
_ that he was recognized by a policeman, who asked him 
to accompany him to the office of Kasper Kline, who 
>. _ had just been murdered while at his desk. Kline | was — 
one of the wealthiest men in “the street.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
DEAD IN HIS DEN. 


Everybody who did business in Wall Street knew 
_ old Kasper Kline. He was a man past sixty, as shrewd 
as a weasel, had a mint of money, and seemed to turn 
everything he touched into gold. He had a little office 
in Wall, near Broad, and there, with no help but 
Rella Narks, his confidential clerk, who seemed to 
‘know the old man’s business as well as he knew it 
mself, he grew richer and richer, till one day im 
une when the end came. 

Old Kline, as he was called, or “Old Money,” lived 
in another part of the city, but none of his associates 
knew anything about his family and few indeed cared 
- for it. He had a habit of slouching down to the little 
- office at nine, and there he would remain till four in 
= the afternoon, at which hour he would emerge 
from the den back of the front room which Rolla 
arks presided over and betake himself back again. 
_ In this he was as methodical as a clock, and for twenty 
2 years: he had not missed a day. 

~ Rolla Narks was a queer-looking man with a long 
: face and a hook-billed nose, which almost touched the 
ledger_as he bent over the desk from his stool. He was 
punctual in everything as his master, and more 
n one man smiled as he. entered the place’ to find 
la there as silent as a sphinx and as cool as one. 
tks might have been forty, but he looked ten 





















_ repulsed boy had vanished. , 
ae and -by she caught. sight of a a man- sles came : 


Dead in His Den, gn 


years older, though, despite his term at the desk, he 


was as limber as a gazelle whenever he had to catch a _ 


car. 
One June afternoon a woman might have been seen 


standing in front of old Trinity. It was nearly four — 


o'clock, and the crowd that hurried past her did not 
seem to take the slightest notice of her. 
Four is the last business hour for Wall Street and 


its money sharks, and a stream of men was pouring — 


from that famous thoroughfare. 


The woman, who was well dressed and about — 


thirty, from. her looks, appeared to watch the people 


who came from the gold street. Every now and then 
‘she would move up Broadway a few paces, but she a 


never got far from old Trinity, and she always came 


back to the same spot, where she would stop again 
and watch the mouth of Wall Street. Four struck and 
she smiled. 


“Hi, there, looking for some one?” asked a ae 


who had been watching her some time. 


At first the woman paid no attention to the little a 
Arab; but when he repeated this question she turned 
on him a pair of eyes which seemed to pierce him like= 3 


an arrow. 





“Could I hurry him up for a nickel?’’ queried the = 


boy. 


. “No,” snarled the woman. “You ean’ do anything — 


for me,” and she turned up Broadway once more, go- 
ing the length of her beat, and coming back; se the 




















toward her with rapid steps. — 


They made the meeting as casual as possible, but it 
meant something. As the man came up both parties 
turned down Broadway and walked half a square to- 
_ gether, The man was saying something to the woman 
in low tones, and she was listening. No one seemed 


~ to take notice of them, for such meetings are ey 


day occurrences in busy New York. 


“T tell you, Velma, it was a neat job,” said the man, — 


who was dark of face and good looking. 
“You didn’t fail, eh?” 
“How could I fail when I had it all to myself; ?” 
“Of course not.” 
“You will hear from it soon. Now we will sep- 


arate and you can go home.” 


“You will come to-night, will you?” : 
“If not to-night, some other night. It is all sigh 
and there has been no mistake.” 


pe: Chey separated, the man keeping on, while the 
woman turned to the left and walked toward the 


ferries, 
About this time Rolla Narks, Kasper Kline’s clerk, 


threw down his pen and turned on his stool. He had 


had a busy day, and he felt that he could enjoy his 
evening meal in a little grill not very far off. It was 


a few minutes past four. Rolla shut the ledger slow- 





ness. He did not seem to be much in a hurry. Per- 


: It was for this person 
she had waited. There was no doubt of this, as her 
-manner indicated. The couple came together right 
before the old church, and stopped there a moment. 


ly and put the pen on thé rack with the utmost cool- 4 
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“haps. he remembered that his employer, Kline, was — 


still in his private room,*a little place seven by nine 
which opened upon an alley. A number of people had 
seen Old Money on business during the day, and he 
had just seen the last one, a well-known man, pass out. 
As if to give his master time to emerge from the den, 
Rolla Narks methodically placed the ledgers in the 
safe and then went over to the little washstand in one 
corner of the room and washed his long hands and 
brushed his Indianlike hair of inky blackness. It 
seemed to take him longer than usual, and then he 
blacked his boots, something which he seldom did. 


All this took time. It was a quarter past four when 


Rolla Narks went toward the private den. It was 


__ always open to him. Kasper Kline, reputed a mil- 


lionaire, never locked his door to his clerk, and some- 
times he would call Rolla in and ask him about some 
bonds which he had a notion to buy. When Rolla 
opened the door he saw that the room was rather 
dark. Very little natural light came to it from the 
alley, and sometimes Kline was compelled to light the 
jet above the desk. But this time the gas was not 
lighted, and the room was full of shadows. From 


what Rolla afterward said, he was surprised to see 


his master leaning over the desk. 
Old Kline never slept in the office, though a lounge 


stood in one corner, and to see him thus surprised the 


clerk. Rolla Narks went over to the desk and lightly 
touched his employer, telling him at the same time 
that it was a quarter past four. 

No move on Kasper’s part. 
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Just then, so testified Rolla Narks, he saw a dark 
stain on the old man’s back, just behind where he 
thought the human heart was to be found. It strange-_ 
ly suggested blood, though he could not think who 
— would kill Kasper Kline. The next moment he raised 
_ the old man’s head, but dropped it an instant later. 
a Blood was oozing from between the lips, and it had 
_ trickled down his white shirt front. Horror of hor- 
_ tors, the man was dead! Of course Rolla Narks was 
terribly shocked. He admitted that he felt faint, and 

_ that he went over to the sofa and sat down until he 
could collect his senses. 

It seemed to come to him like a whirlwind that his 
master had been killed—coolly murdered in his own 
_ office, and within call of him—Rolla Narks. Perliaps 
this added to his horror, for he would have rescued 
- Kasper Kline from the murderer’s dagger if he had 
__ known it was so near, but the crime had been com- 
_ mitted with great silence, and a life had been taken 
- without a sound. 

When he had recovered he passed bee the of- 

F - fice, so he afterward told everybody, and ran into the 
nearest office open. 

“Murder! murder!” he shouted, as he ran up to a 
- man seated at a desk. 

Rolla was as well known in Wall Street as his old_ 
¥ master. 

“Mr. Kline’s been killed,” he cried. “He is dead in — 
is room!” and then he staggered to a chair and sank — 
» it, utterly overcome once more. 

Ok course there was commotion in the gold street. 
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Bicpér Kline had. been | found dead, and just as © 
Rolla Narks had described. He had been killed with 
a dagger, as an examination showed; the blow had~ 
i. been dealt from behind, and the heart had received the 
steel. 

The windows were found fastened on the inside; 
_ the door which led to the second floor was locked, and 
_ it was a mystery which confronted all who came to 
the scene. 
__ By this time Rolla Narks had recovered, anid was 
able to talk intelligently. He seemed to be the only 
man who could tell anything. The authorities took — 
him in charge, and they faced him in the little room _ 
and in the presence of the dead, A physician had 
said that Kasper Kline had been dead about an hour 
when the old clerk discovered him. dl 

Rolla of course could not say. He found looking — 
at him a man with a smooth face and a pair of pene- 
_ trating eyes. This man wore no uniform, but the po- 
live gave way to him as if he was an important per-" 
son, and he did the talking in a soft, persuasive voice. 
: “You generally see your master’s callers, don’t z 

you?” he asked Rolla Narks. ta 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You must have seen them all this afternoon?” 

“T wouldn’t like to aay that.”’ 

“Why not?” F 
peacasee I might ae suspicion to some innocent — 
person.” ae 

a. Yet-it is your duty to tell all you Caos about Me. 
Kline’s callers.” 
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Jho was the last one?” 
“The last ane I saw come out ak ‘the room?” 


“Yes, sir.’ 

“It was a young Mr. Vane; he fis called before.” 
“When did he leave the office?” 

“Tt might have been half-past three.” 

“Are you sure he was the last caller?” 

“The last one I saw, sir.” 

_ “And you can see all who come to the broker’s 


‘Oh, yes, sir,” said Rolla Narks, with a smile. “Mr. 
> had my desk placed where it is for that pur- 


d you think Mr. Vane was the last caller?» 


God help wel I did met see any after he left.” 




































CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DETECTIVE AT FAULT. 


Rolla Narks uttered his last words with a solemnity 
that carried weight with it. He did not want to cast — 
suspicion upon an innocent man—it was the last — 
thing he would do in this world—and he wanted it un- 
-. derstood that he might have been busy with the ledger 
: -+-so busy, in fact, that some assassin might have 
stolen into the private room and passed out again 

without being seen by him. - 
But this was not likely. No, it was the last thing 
one would naturally think of who knew Rolla Narks 
No one ever entered that little place on Wall Stree 
without being seen by him. He had good eyes and 
ears, and they had never deceived him. £ 
The man who was dressed in plain clothes, and who > 
sat with his legs crossed while he plied the clerk with 
questions, was Nick Carter, the famous detective. 
It had been his luck to be near the scene of the mur- 
der when Rolla gave the alarm, and he was among the 
first on the tragic spot. Nick had known Kasper 
Kline. He had seen the old man on several occasions, — 
but had never had any business transactions with him 

As to Rolla Narks, he had never run across him be- 
fore, and now he saw him for the first time. Who 
was this Mr. Vane, supposed to be the murdered man’ 
last caller? Rolla supplied the information by saying 
that he was a young man who had a position of som: 
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kind on Broadway, that his name was Oriel Vane, and 
that he had called on old Kline several times prior to | 
_ the tragedy. 
Beyond this Rolla priiesied to know nothing about 
_ the young man. When he had answered all questions, 
_ Rolla was permitted to go, and, saying that he felt 
the strain of the excitement, he vanished, 
; Carter remained; and the policeman strolled out to 
_ guard the place till the body should be removed. Nick 
turned to the room itself. The body he had examined 
along with the doctor. He shut the door and looked 
at the windows. They were fastened on the inside by 
a spring, which showed that they could not have been 
_ opened from the alley. The door which led to the up- 
per floor was locked on Kline’s side, and from what 
those on the next floor said it had not been opened 
for months. The detective went through the room 
_ with the minuteness of a skilled ferret. 
- The shadows" deepened while he searched the prem- 
5 ses, and when he emerged from the private room into 
the front office his face told nothing. It seldom did. 
‘He sought out a directory, and ran over the V’s till he 
3 came to the name “Oriel Vane.” The directory 
_ showed the young man to be a clerk at No. — Broad- 
way. 
In another moment Nick was on his way to the 
: - place. He arrived a few minutes too late, for the pro- 
_ prietors said that Mr. Vane had obtained two days’ 
_ leave, and had not been at the establishment since ten 
that morning, But Nick obtained the young man’s 










-address—he having moved since the directory was 

printed—and again he started out on the trail. os 
— In a quiet street, some distance from the hum of — 
Broadway, he found the right number, At the door — . 
he was met by a lady who waited for him to speak. 
Was Mr. Oriel Vane in? She regretted to say that 
the detective had called a few minutes too late. He 
had left the city. "3 

“By boat or car, madam?” asked Nick. 

BY both. He took the nee first and then the 
cars.’ - 

“Which way did he go?” 

“T cannot tell you. I heard him say that he would 
be out of town for several days, and that he woul 
have time to catch the ferry; ane, if lucky, the ra 
also.” Z 

“How long has he been gone?” 

“About thirty minutes.” 

If he knew something about Oriel Vane’s destina 
tion he might overhaul him this side the cars, but ther 
was the stumblingblock. Y 

“Has he relatives anywhere?” he asked at last. pots. 




















“None that I know of, except a cousin somewher 
in New Jersey.” 
“You don’t know at wie particular place?” 
“T never heard him say.” a 
It was very perplexing; but the detective had m 
‘with such obstacles before. ‘A’ setback at the openin 
of a trail. was nothing to him; indeed, he nearly a’ 
ways expected it, and finding that he could not tra 
Oriel Vane by standing and quizzing the landlady, 
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urned back and saw the door closed. Night had — 
osed around the city. Everywhere the lamps were iS 
burning brightly, and Nick Carter came down the weet 
street with his head bent down and his wits at work. ~ 
Suddenly he turned into another street and entered 
another district. : 
 “T’ll see how the old man lives at home,” said he. 
Half an hour’s brisk walking brought him to the 
_ door of an old-fashioned house, and he rang. The 
_ portal was promptly opened by a woman, who seemed 

- about to slam it in his face when he spoke. 

“Ts this where Mr. Kline lived?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir. Are you an officer come to pump me?” 
“Don’t be so tart, madam,” said Nick, gazing at the 
x _ woman, who was a creature of about forty, Amazo- 

~ nian in her build and a hard person to deal with. 

a “Tye been bothered enough since they found him 

_ dead at his office.” 

_ “Of course. You must expect this, for Mr. Kline 

was a person of some importance, and you = 

_ “Come in, then, and make a martyr of me,” broke 

in the woman, 

~ “I am Mrs. Beeson, his hhpsaekecpes, I suppose you: 

knew that he was a widower with no ae and I 
have been his housekeeper for thirteen years.” 

_ “Ah! You knew him well, then?” 

“No, I didn’t; no one did that. He took care of 

is own secrets, Kasper Kline did, and he held them 

nder lock and key at all hours. I am at your service.” 

Mrs. Beeson folded her arms and stood up before 
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The Detective at Fault 


“Did he ever fate callers at the house? re 
ee “Rarely, sir, rarely.” 
“But he = a few?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Business callers, of course?” 
“Pretty nearly all of them.” 
“Oh, then he had social friends, eh?” , 
F “You'd think so from the bottles they opened in a 
: the library sometimes.” ¥ 
“Mr. Kline and his friends?” 
#€V eS. 2 
“Did they call often?” = 
“Not very. Besides his lawyers, he had one other 
friend who came now and then.” 
“What legal firm did he employ ?” 
“IT think he employed Ketch & Fleecem, epee 
near Wall Street, but I am not sure about the locas 
- tion of their office. The other friend I know but little 
about. He was a dark-faced man, who seemed to be — 
welcomed whenever he came, and he stayed late some- — 
times.” se 
“You never heard his name, did you?” 
“T never did—in fact, I did not care to pry into 
3 ny master’s business. He paid me well, and that was — 
enough.” o 
“Certainly.” 
“The friend was here for the last time last night.” 
“Ah! Would you mind, Mrs. Beeson, me me 
look at the library?” 
The woman dropped her arms. 
“Who are you?” she demanded. 
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“A detective.” oa 
“I thought so. I had that in my head the moment 
_ you beganon me. Let you look at the library? Cer- 
tainly. I am willing to let you see anything in the 
house. This way, sir.” 

Mrs. Beeson led the way to a small room alongside 
the hall and opened the door. Prise 5 
“That is it. There is where he received all who 
came to the house. You see how the chairs are ar- 
ranged? Just that way I found them this morning. 
hey show that he had company last night.” 

_ Nick stepped forward. As he did so, Mrs. Beeson 
lit the gas and withdrew. He heard her footsteps 
vanish in the hall, and then all was silence. He went 
ever to the desk where the chairs were and stood: 
Tiere The top of the walnut desk was covered with 
apers, and the blotting pad was well spotted with 
ink. But all at once something greeted the detective’s 

_ gaze, and he pounced upon it in a jiffy. 

_ As he held the find up to the light he let a smile 

_ wreathe his lips. It was a silken cord about two feet 
long and dark scarlet in color. At each end was ® 
mall silver ball, perfectly solid and apparently there 

_ for ornament. 

i Nick looked at it, and then at the place where ud 
thad found it coiled in the chair like a snake. A silk 
rd and a dark-faced man! Perhaps Nick thought 
combination quite suggestive. But he said noth- 
sing. After a while he placed the cord in his pocket 
= d turned to the desk, Al! at once he heard the door > 
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“We are admitting no one to-night,” said Mrs, Bee- 
n’s voice. “You know, of course, what has hap- 
pened, and we are expecting the body every minute.” 
_ The reply, if there was one, the detective did not 
_ hear; but a moment later he caught the housekeeper’s 
voice again: 

‘ “You have lost your friend, but that is the way of 
the world. A detective is in the library now, and we 
all hope he will find a ‘clew,’ as they call it.” 

_ Nick sprang up and crossed the room at a bound. 


~ “You have lost your friend” were the words that 
‘startled him. 
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As he reached the door, the front portal was shut, — 
-and the next instant he was in the hall, facing Mrs. 
Beeson. 
“He came back, sir, but I didn’t care to let him in 
to disturb you,” she said. 

“Who came back?” 

“Why, the dark man who was here last night with 
Mr. Kline.” es 
_ “Was that he on the step just now?” 

x “Ves.” 


_ Nick was at the door in another moment. He flung 
‘it open and looked out. The trees that nodded over 
he curb of the quiet street threw their shadows against 
e houses, and he could see no one, The dark un- 
nown was gone. 


‘Which way did he turn?” he asked, turning to. the — 
isekeeper, who had followed him to the step. 
‘That way—toward the corner.” 
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door, and vanished. fou: too late! 
As Nick grated his teeth the machine speeded away, % 
and he realized that some one of importance to him 


just then was slipping through his fingers. 








tinuing. “He may have gone to the old broker’ so 
fice, as I believe he did, and probably at the time me 
tioned by Mr. Narks; but that he killed the old man, 
or even quarreled with him, is not to be thought of for. 
a moment by those who know him best.” Se 
3 “Are you aware, miss, that he has left the city?” 
i “I know he has. He came to see me before quit- 
ting New York, and that is why I am here.” 
Nick admired the girl’s honesty.” — 
“We don’t want to keep anything from you, for r- : 
____ learn that you are the detective who has taken the_ 
matter in hand. ‘We want yen to kriow everything, — 
for we will conceal nothing.” 
ie “You feel, then that your friend Mr. Vane has : 
a damaged his cause by quitting the city just at nie 
mee. time?” 
“Perhaps,” answered the girl. “He was compelled ; 
38 to go away just now, and I am sorry that it is SO, for 
z if he did not have to go he would answer for his Swi 
movements yesterday, and not let the whole oy. be-4 4 
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a lieve that he may be mixed up in this awful crime.” 
s Miss Darrell spoke with feeling and the detective | 
___waited till she had finished. ate) 





“Fe went to the old broker on a matter of peculiar 
business,” she went on, “I don’t know that you have 
~ made any discoveries concerning some bonds which 
the dead man had purchased in large quantities of 
late; but Oriel believes that he has been deceived. a d 
ae the bonds are forgeries.” 
a Ni ied knew nothing of ane heads: indeed, sat. 





CHAPTER XXIIt. | 


“ A SWEETHEART IN THE GAME, 


The evidence which Rolla Narks gave came out in 
the newspapers the next day. Of course it told that 
_ according to the clerk's testimony Oriel Vane was the 

last man seen to enter the little room in which old 

Kasper was murdered. It was still early in the day, 

and Nick had not yet breakfasted when a tap sounded 
“on his door, and he opened it. 

_ A young girl stood on the threshold, and she drew 
back the moment she saw the detective, as if afraid 
to come farther. 

_ The girl walked forward and took a chair. Her 
age could not have been past nineteen, and she was 
very Pretty. There was about her a certain resolution 
which Nick noticed when he came to look at her 
closely, 

__ “My name is Dot Darrell, and I am a friend of Mr. 

‘Oriel Vane,” and here her cheeks reddened, “I am 

here in his interest, for I have just read the newspa- 

pers about the murder in Wall Street, and what the 
etk had to say about him.” 

Carter had not forgotten his adventure after Oriel 

Vane, and he had been thinking of trying to find the 
oung man against whom the darkest suspicion had 
een directed by Rolla Narks’ testimony, 

“Tam quite sure that Mr. Vane had nothing what- 
ver to do with the crime,” said Miss Darrell, con- 









ay She. was going to make inquiries into Kasper 
ine’s brokerage, and he listened to the young girl 
ith a great deal of care. 
“I am quite sure that Oriel went to Wall Street, in- 
tending to tell Kline about those very bonds,” she said. 
“He has discovered that they are fraudulent.” 
: “What bonds are they?” 
“Erie and Northern,” was the reply. “Oriel says 
that the market is ghuvied with them, and all are be- 
_ Keved to be genuine.” 
_ “Who negotiates them?” 
“A firm of lawyers near Broad Srtect-—Ketch &. 
-Fleecem.” . 
“Do you believe that those men are aware of the 
mature of the bonds?” : 12 ae 
- “I—I don’t know, for I would not like to accuse 
-any one of crime. Oriel will not tell me all he knows — 
about those bonds, and I am in the dark.” 
Nick looked at the girl a moment. 
“Will you tell me where I can find your friend} ‘aes 
“I promised him not to tell,” she said with a 
smile. 
“When will he return?” 
“T don’t know.” 
4 “What if he knew 
“He knows ere this,” was the interruption. “Oriel 
nows that he would be arrested on sight for the mur- 
r of Kasper Kline. He went down to the office yes- 
erday. He was half an hour in the old man ’s eS ay 
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“Don’t you see that his ee. places him in a bi 
place?” ; 
- “T see that readily,” said Miss Darrell. “I would 
it were otherwise; but, my God! it will not be so.” 
She arose and went to the ee watched like 
hawk by the detective. 
“Has Oriel any enemies?’ he asin at last. 
Dot Darrell turned as if a snake had hissed behind 
her. 4 
' “Fe has,” she exclaimed. “He has enemies, and’ 
they are ready to do him evil. But although he went | 
to Wall Street, he never killed Kasper Kline.” 
“Granted, miss; but why doesn’t he come back and 
> say so?” 
There was no reply for a moment, and then the 
fair girl came toward Nick, her face as white as a 
- shroud. 
. “Tt is terrible. I am tempted to reveal his. hiding 
place. He will come back in time—I know-that; but 
you ase the bloodhound on the trial, and you want hi : 
now.’ 4 
“Why has he enemies?” 
~ “Because of those infamous bonds.” 
“Because he has discovered something about them ” 
“Partly that.” — 24 
“Look here, miss: Don’t you know that all 
time you are getting him deeper and deeper into | \ 
slough of despond? Why don’t you tell me where@ 
_is, or give me a clew to his enemies?” 
cae am partly ee ener them. Tk 





ut Tittle about their movements, but I do know that a 5 
1, designing woman is among the gang.” 
“A woman, eh?” 
Yes,” cried Dot. “A woman who has all the cool- 
of a Borgia and the hand of a female thug. I 
ave seen her—it must have been her face, and T have 
It her hand at my wrist.” 
“Where, miss?” 
“On the street, and as late as last night.” 
_ “After the Grime ?” 
_ “Yes; I was crossing the little park just opposite 
my home when a veiled figure darted at me and a hand 
clutched my wrist. Certain words were hissed into 
my ear, and I staggered back, almost out of breath 
and on the edge of a faint.” 
“Did you see her face?” - 
“No, the veil hid it, but I caught a glimpse of it as 
she turned away. It is fair, but serpentlike. She has 
_ eyes that seem to look one through, and her step was 
 catlike and quick.” , 
_ “What did she’ say?” 
: The young girl recoiled, and for a moment seemed 
about to seal her Tips, and not tell any more. 
4 “She told me that the trap had been sprung, and 
: that both of us were in it to the death.” 
: “Both of you?” 
“Yes, Oriel and 1; that is the way I understood her. 
_ Then she vanished, and I fell back upon a bench, and 
for some time seemed to have passed the borders of 
the unseen world.” 
_ “You have not seen her since?” 








ford which she may have coe ‘eau as to ” th 3 
I cannot say.” : 
“Did you fetch it with you?” 
In reply the girl took from her pocket a little card; : 
somewhat crumpled, which she handed to the ferret. — 
He leaned toward the light and read thereon a name 
___-which seemed to startle him: “Velma Velatine.” 


“You found this on the ground where you encoun- _ 
tered the veiled one, did you?” he asked. : 
“Tt was lying there, and my eyes saw it the first 

_ thing after my recovery from-the meeting.” 

7 Nick’s eyes wandered back to the card with the sin- 
gular name. 
“Have you ever seen the name before, miss?” — 
“Tt is a strange name to me.” 
“There is no street address on the card.” 
“T noticed that.” ree 
: “Nothing but the name.” . 
“That is all.” 
Nick put the card into his sake: and seeing that 
for the present Dot was not willing to betray Oriel ~ 
_ Vane’s hiding place, nor tell more about him, he let the 
girl depart, after furnishing him with her number, 
in case he desired to call or communicate with her. 
"Velma Velatine?” said the detective, taking the — 
card from his pocket, as the footsteps of his visitor — 
echoed on the outside stairs. “I think I know some- 
Ee thing about this woman. If she is the same pers 

whom I met last year in Cuba when I went down 1 
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and liable to give us some trouble. But with whom 
she connected here just now? The young lady be- 
et the Broad Street forger, she is a dangerous per- 
ieves that she is found among her lover's enemies, 
and she is ready to lodge information against Velma 
‘Velatine.” 
‘After breakfast Nick strolled over into Wall Street, 
and suddenly turning from that busy thoroughfare he 
‘ran-up a flight of steps and opened a door. He en- 
‘tered a small, officelike room, containing two desks: 
exactly alike, and at the nearest one sat a man, who 
looked up as the detective came forward. 
- “Mr, Clover Ketch, I believe?” said Nick, with a 
look at the keen, hawklike features before him. 
“Yes, sir, of Ketch & Fleecem,” was the reply as 
the detective took a chair. 
“You do a brokerage business in addition to. yeas 
regular law practice, don’t yout R? 
- “We do, sir. Are you in need of Be in our 
line?” 
“T have been thinking Of investing a little in good 
bonds if I can get them gilt-edgéd. Now, Mr. Ketch, 
what would you recommend?” 
A change overspread the angular face of the law= 
_yer and broker. He wheeled his chair around so as to. = 
bring his eyes full upon his visitor, whom he seemed 
to look through and through in a moment. 
= “What amount have you to invest?” 
= “Say a matter of twerty thousand, a 









‘Nick smiled to himself the door opened, and wt 3 
should enter the little office but a man already well — 
_ known to thousands—Rolla Narks, Kasper Kline on 
e confidential clerk! 

The detective, cool at times, could hardly repress a 
















CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE OLD HOUSE IN NEW JERSEY. 






A significant look passed between the lawyer broker — 
and Rolla Narks as the latter shut the door. It was 
seen by Nick, who had disguised himself for the visit 
to Ketch & Fleecem, and as Rolla dropped into a chair 
“Clover Ketch resumed the conversation, raising his 
voice a little so as to be heard by the man who had 
just come in, 

“Twenty thousand worth of Erie and Northern, 4 

eh?” he said. “I can have them ready for you ina 
4 jiffy, and you'll find them gilt-edged at all times.” 

The detective said he believed he would take that — 
amount of bonds, and suggested that they be rede a a 
_ for delivery at nine the following morning, a 
‘ “All right,” said Ketch. “We will have them here, 
4 or at your place of business, just as you like.” 
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“TI will call for them.”- 

Five minutes later the detective came out of the © 
office and took up a position on the sidewalk, from 
_ Whence he could watch the door without being de- 
- tected himself. He had to wait half an hour befor 
a a man came out, and then the gliding figure of Rolla A 
Narks made its appearance. The clerk looked around 


with a quick glance, and then started off. 
Nick was immediately at his heels. Halfway across. 







168 
an etiued equipped for a journey, er: ite was dressed in 
_ his best, and went toward the ferry, which he crossed 
at Desbrosses Street. Not for a moment was he out — 
of the detective’s sight. 

In the depot on the New Jersey side he panahe a 
ticket for Hackensack, and took a seat ina car. Nick 
strolled into the coach and selected a seat from which 
he could watch the man without fear of being seen 
himself. 

____ Rolla Narks seemed to know a good many people 

in Hackensack, for when he alighted from the cars, 
after a brief run, he spoke to several persons, and — 
started off toward the suburbs. Now the detective 
‘was compelled to exercise a great deal of caution, for — 
he was no longer in New York, and Rolla Narks was” 

a man of keen observation, and in the country, as it — 

were, he was apt to be careful and full of tricks. 
s He tracked the clerk to a large house which stood 
: back of some shade trees, and when he had seen him 
__-vanish he turned back to town. ¥ 
__ “Who lives in the big house over there behind the 
ae trees ?” he asked a boy with whom he got acquainted. 

“The man what bought it last. You see, sir, the 
former tenant was found dead in the house a yea 
ago, and it was bought by a man who came from 
city and who lives there at times.” 
~ “Not all the time?’ 

* oo sir ; though a servant takes chacee of 
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At last, a pac iosking woman comes o 


“Have you ever been sik te-the house ?” 
_ The boy thought a moment, and then said with a 


“They have good peaghes there in season, and I 
guess we boys have all been ta the old place.” 
Nick. prince the boy before» he could grow sus- 


_ All that day he eta 4 in iycbansaae and when 
night came he strolled out toward the old house be- — 
hind the trees. 


During the day he had learned ; a little 1 more abil e 


it, ae that its present occupant was a fine-looking, 
' dark-faced man, known to the people as Captain Mer- 
D cdes ‘a retired officer of the Spanish army, a a 

man of wealth and leisure. 

_ The detective approached the house with a poe 
~ deal of caution, and through the shadows of the tall 
trees, which grew close together in the front yard, he 


j i BE vained the rear, where he became as statuesqué as the Re 


_ shrubbery itself. =: 
_ Despite the fact that he had seen Rolla Narks van- 
ish among the trees, he remained for three -hours in 


‘the shadows before he detected a sign of life about 3 
_the premises. ‘All at once he saw a door open and the 


figure of a woman appeared therein. From what he 
had heard in town this was the old servant who kept 
the place for Captain Mercedes, and he watched her — 

hile she remained i in the aye 














The Old House in New Jersey. 
indow on the ground, and he was looking at the 
woman whom he had just seen. Now he saw her well. 
She was fifty at least, with a sallow face, full of evil, 
as the deep-set eyes showed, and her hands were long 
and dark, suggestive of eagle talons. She stood alone 
in the room, with the light falling upon her figure, and 
the detective watched her with curiosity. | 
4 All at once the tigress turned, and at the same time 
__ a door opened. Rolla Narks came into the room. 

_ _. “Are you going back to-night ” said the woman. 
“Yes, on the midnight train.” 
“Are you sure you got what you came for?” 

“Of course Iam. Do you think I would forget an 

_ errand like tee I know what T want.” 

‘et the: see.’ / 
For a moment the man hesitated, but the mien of 

_ the woman seemed to conquer. Rolla Narks dived 

into his bosom and brought out some papers which 

were in a strong manila envelope. 

“Don’t separate them. They are put up just as they 

_ are to be delivered,” said Rolla. 

“Hush up! I know my business,” was the reply, as 

_ the dark eyes flashed madly. “If you open your head 

when you are not addressed I'll choke you.” 

Rolla Narks seemed to fear the woman, for he said 

_ nothing more, and watched her as she took some pa- — 

pers from the envelope and looked at them. 

“Who made this sale—the captain?” she asked. 

_ “No, the lawyer made it.” 

“What! that old devil?” cried the woman. 

“You don’t seem to like him?” - 
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The Old House in New Jersey. 171 — 
“I don’t: Some day I will get even with Clover 


_ Ketch, as he calls himself. Nice name, isn’t it—very 
nice for an honest man to wear,” and she laughed. 


“Are you sure you got these from the right pigeon- 
hole?” 

“They are the right numbers, anyhow,” said Rolla. 

-“Did you get them from old Ketch?” 

“He gave them to me, and I took them down in 
pencil.” 

Slowly the talon fingers of the woman returned the 
papers to the envelope, which she handed back to Rolla 
Narks, who was glad to get it, and placed it in his 
pocket again. 

“When will he come back?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“And how is she?” 

“I haven’t seen her for three day 

“See here! but you know all about it!” and the 
woman snatched a paper from the table and extended 
it toward Rolla, who saw the headlines which an- 
nounced the tragedy of Wall Street. 

“What are they doing about it?” she went on. 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t, eh? and you his clerk? Did they ask 
you any questions?” 

“A thousand, more or less.” 

“And you told them all “hes know ?” 

“T had to.” 

The grin that took possession of the woman’s face 


_ was devilish though ludicrous. 


“You can lie like the rest of mankind. You are 





just the man to play a deep game if you are properly _ 

coached.” : 

~ Rolla said nothing, and the woman approached him. 

“Sit down!” she commanded. 

The man obeyed, and looked up at her from the 

depths of a chair. 

“Take your coat off.” 

“What do you want of me now?” 

“Ask me no questions, but remove your coat.” 

_ It was plain to be seen that Rolla Narks was strug- 

_ gling against a will superior to his own. He tried to 

resist, but the keen eyes of the woman seemed to 

pierce him through, and at last, without another word, 
he drew off his coat and waited for further orders. 

. “Stand up!” 

- The hypnotized man arose. . 

“Roll up your right sleeve and bare your shoulder.” E 

Rolla did this, too. Gloating over her victory, the 

_demoness took from her bosom a little vial almost flat, 

‘and uncorked it. Rolla Narks held out his bared arm _ 

‘and seemed to grate his teeth. The woman poured — 

some dark liquid over the skin, moving the vial back _ 

and fourth, as if tracing by this means some peculiar ~ 

_ sign on Rolla’s arm. Wherever the liquid touched a ~ 

stain remained, and when the woman desisted, there 

was on the man’s arm a serpent extending from shoul- 

der to elbow. 

_ “Now dress again,” said the strange keeper of th 

Id house. “You can go back to the city. Stay! yo 

a i of wine, don’ t eee Well, oid shall ha 
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Bottle and glass were produced from a sideboard — 
ingeniously set in the wall, and Rolla Narks emptied — 
the latter twice ere he appeared to have had enough. — 

‘He buttoned his coat at the throat as if to keep safe 

the papers beneath it and withdrew. a 

“They don’t know Mother Murder yet!” cried the “a 

woman, gazing after him with a malignant grin. “I 

hold them all in the hollow of my hand, and I could 

crush them like an eggshell. Wait! I will shut my 

- hand one of these days but the time for that has not — 

come, The captain knows my power, but the woman — 

laughs at it. I’ll show her one of these days; and the. 
poor fool who has just left this room, we'll let him: 

die as the fool dies when his day arrives!” a 

She replaced the vial in her bosom, pushed back a 
strand of her dark hair and vanished through a doo: 

in the wall near the sideboard. Nick waited a litt 

longer, but heard nothing. : 

The silence of death seemed to deseenid upon, the = 
old house in New Jersey, and as he turned away seme 

thing like a human figure flitted down between x 
trees in front of it, and he saw for a moment in t 
open beyond the form of Rolla Narks as it push 
toward the town. : 



















CHAPTER XXV. 
TO BE KILLED ON SIGHT, 


The reader has not forgotten the woman who wait- 
_ ¢d on the pavement in front of old Trinity while the 
murder of Kasper Kline was being done in the little 
_ back office on Wall Street. He will recollect that the 
_ man who joined her at last was a dark-faced person- 
age, and that while the two walked away, he talked 
: earnestly to her that “it” had been done, and well 
ene at that. | 
On the very night of Nick’s visit to Hackensack,a 
man who was handsome and dark of face sat alone 
Bin a most luxuriously appointed parlor in New York. 
- He was a man with a record, and in, Wall Street and 
at the Stock Exchange he was known as Captain Cas- 
_ tellar, a Spanish gentleman, who had resigned from 
__ the Spanish army and had come to New York for the 
_ purpose of spending the remainder of his’ days. 
He was five and forty, with a full form and large, 
expressive eyes that were capable of captivating any 
one. 
In order to learn something about the ways of 
_ money-makers in America, Captain Castellar had en- 
tered Wall Street, where, after he had made some big 
its, he became a member of the Stock Exchange, so 
lat at the time of his introduction to the reader, he 
aS pagel thought of there and his check was ase for 




















To be Killed on Sight. 
The captain ae bonds a specialty, and he dealt in _ 
none but gilt-edged ones, selling whenever he cared to 
make a little money and buying with a lavish hand. 
He was understood to be a bachelor, though he had 
lady callers, who seemed to be his clients, and every 
now and then he was to be seen driving in the park _ 

__ with a beautiful companion, who was cag envied of all 

_ female observers. a 
On the night in question, as we have already ob- 

served, Captain Castellar was alone. Seated at his ta- 

ble, which was covered with papers looking very much 

like bonds, he was enjoying a fragrant cigar and- a 

' seemed at peace with the world. The clock was near . 

the stroke of ten, and for some time he had been ~ 

smoking like a king at his ease. ‘x 

The walis of the room were hung with ors paint- — 
ings, and every article of furniture denoted great 
wealth. The carpet was soft and thick, and the sound 

of one’s feet could not be heard in the apartment. A 

at once a door opened and there entered, with a smile 

__ which heightened her beauty, a woman a of exquisite 

loveliness. | 

4 “Dressed, are you?” said Captain Castellar, looking 

up and dreamily admiring her. 

2 “Yes. Was I long gone?” _ 3 
And she looked at herself in the mirror, that reached — 

from floor to ceiling on the other side of the room. 

_ “Not very. Indeed, I did not count the moments,” 
smiled the Spaniard. 
“You never count them, save when ‘you don’t see ‘ 

her.” 

























: ‘here was a plas of the dick eyes ait a “haughty 
s of the woman’s head. 

“You are inclined to be jealous,” said he, 
“Haven't I a right to be?” was the quick retort. 
You remember what I told you about this girl? I 
as that it would be an evil day for her whenever Fx 
_ found her out. You hide her well.” 
_ “hide no one, Velma, It is you who are so insane- 

y jealous that you let your passions get the better of 
Ou. ” 

“Never mind. We will meet some day, and then 
coroner will have another job.” ae 
Captain Castellar laughed. ( 
“Come, You wouldn't dagger any one. You are 
mild to harm a fly. No one is going to lose any | 
lood if he waits till you strike.” 

Velma came toward him and stopped at the taht 

ere she stood like a queen, and drew her ee up 

ts true stature. 

Do you know that the detectives are at work?” 
suddenly asked. 



















































“Pe. be Killed on Molt 


“What, ‘that man? Never! “He will do nothing of 
‘the kind.” 
“Time will come when our peculiar power over him 


will end.” : 
“Then we will talk,” smiled the captain. “Then, 

Velma, we will make security doubly sure.’ 3 
“Don’t you think we had best apply the match?” 






F “Not_yet.” 

a “We are rich enough.” 

3 “Not yet, I say; the time has not yet come.’ 

4 “You made a million by the last throw of the dice: 
4 of fate.” 

.- “T know that.” 


“You don’t intend to try to add another million t 
it, do you?” | 

“No; but we won't eee the match yet.” 

“Whenr* = 

“In the near future.” 





now, and you had best take some wine. You kno 
where it is.’ 
“I hate it!” cried the woman; “it warms my blood 
for a spell, and then it becomes as cold as ice. I — 
no wine; all I want is love and affection.” 
“You have that in abundance.” 
“Not while the unknown rival exists in your eyes 
“What, back again to the girl who tives but i in y 
jealous imagination?” ve 


She is eer = al 















“To be Killed on Sight. 


4 “Prove it ae 
__ In an instant the jeweled hand of the beauty dived 

; into her pocket, and a picture fell upon the table at 
Captain Castellar’s elbow. 

“Look at that and then answer me without lying,” 

_ she cried. “Say to me, if you dare, that that is not the 
face of the girl for whom you have thrown Velma 
overboard. Look at the name you have scribbled on 

- the back of the picture—‘Dot.’ You were afraid to 
4 write the other name, for if you had she would be a S 

_ dead beauty now.” Y 
e Captain Castellar looked for a moment into the 

_ swimming eyes above him, and saw the heaving bosom 
4 and the clenched hands of the woman. 

_ The portrait which she had thrown upon the table 

= was a small one, like those taken by a kodak, and 

while it was not a finished picture, it told that the 4 

__ original was possessed of great beauty, and that she 

was young, perhaps but nineteen. 
2 “I am going to hunt ‘Dot’ down,” suddenly con- 
tinued the woman. 

_ “And make a scene and a fool of yourself?” b 
“Yes, I am going to kill this girl.” 4 
_ “What a ninny!” laughed Captain Castellar. a 
_ “You imagine that I cannot find her. You think a 
that you have her so well hidden that I cannot dis- x 
coyer her. I will be my own detective, and if I fail at ‘a 
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be be Killed on 1 Sigh 


“Nick Carter, they call him. You see how clever 
-am. I even help you along.” da 
“Thanks!” said Velma, with mock courtesy. 
“Here, take the picture which you got hold of. — 
Heaven knows how.” a 
“T found it in your room.” 
For a moment the Spaniard seemed inclined to be- 
come angry, but he laughed it off. Fh 
“You look fairer when you play tigress and show ; 
your claws,” he said. © ae 
“Do 1? The girl won’t think of my beauty when I — 
find her.” 
All at once Captain Castellar’s expression changed. 
“Listen to me, Velma,” he said as he watched het 
with his keen, black eyes: “You haven’t forgotten 
what you were when I picked you up? I don’t think 
you can ever forget your social position when I a 
you from the mire Vg 3 
“Hush!” rang out her voice as the color fled frond 
her face. “TI will not have the past recalled by you in 
this manner. I forget nothing, but in what way did a 
I better my position when I allowed myself to be taken — 
_ under your protection? You are Captain Castellar in| 
the eyes of thousands, but you are quite another per- a 
son before a few. Will you do me the pleasure of - 
showing me your shoulder with the devil’s autograp! 
on it? Will you let me look at your ankle with th 
marks of the chain still there? Will you, Ca 
Mercedes, let me look at your back and see whe 
the scars made by a dog’s teeth are there shit i 
The Spaniard’s face was white. 

















ow I guess you won't refer to my past very soon 

_again,” she went on. “It is equally as good as yours. © 

But let me repeat that when I find this girl, I care not 

what station she occupies in this city and its society, iss 

T intend to kill her!” 

’ Velma swept across the room and paused at the 

_ door on the farther side of it. From there she looked 

back at Captain Castellar. 

- “Go on and sell your bogus bonds and fleece the 

_ people. Make the bulls and bears of Wall Street be- 

z , lieve that you are the pink of honor. I won’t inter-_ 
_ fere with your money-making; but of your love-mak- 
ing I will be the death!” 

In another moment she was gone. Captain Castel- 

ar stared at the closed door a moment and then 

- laughed. 

_ “The tigress shows her teeth. But when did I drop 

hat picture? She will set her wits to work. What if 

e tries to hire a detective, and most of all, this one 

led Nick Carter? I will put Dot on her guard. I 

_ will balk this woman from the beginning.” 

_ He drew paper and pens from the desk near at 

_ hand, and in another moment he had gush 








































_ “Miss Darreti: You have an enemy who will 
_ ransack the city for you. She knows your face, and 
she carries a dagger. For. the sake of one who loves 
you, keep indoors till the rage of this tigress abates. 
_A word in time may save your life. The time will 
come when the writer of this warning will stand re- 

ealed ; but now he can only sign himself, . 

come “Your Trur FRIenp.” 













. “This ‘warning note was sealed and the envelope ad-_ 
- dressed to Miss Dot Darrell, after which Captain Cas-_ 
- tellar put it in his pocket and picked up another cigar. © 
All this time, looking down into the room froma 
step on the staircase in the hall, stood the beauty in 
silk, and her eyes flashed more balefulily than ever 
~and her hands were clenched till they bled. Woe to — 
Oriel Vane’s sweetheart if she falls into the clutches 
of Velma Velatine, the beautiful fiend. | The be: 

_ would be a child in the woman’s pant at 









CHAPTER XXVIL. 
A RIVAL’S TRIUMPH. 


- Meantime there were other detectives on the trail. 
Nick Carter was not the only man who had taken the 
4 trail of the murderer of old Kasper Kline, and just 
at this time the detective had a man pitted against him 
_ who promised to be a formidable rival. 
Claude Hanks had tracked men a long time. He 
_ knew all the crooks and turns in the lane of crime, and 
he was the person who had taken up the Wall Street 
trail. He was a man of forty, keen and never tiring. 
In common with many others, Claude Hanks believed ; 
that Oriel Vane was the murderer of Kasper Kline. : 
He worked against Nick in every manner possible j 
and whenever he could. He was anxious to drive 
he great detective out of the business, for then the 
best cases would come to his net, and he would be the 
_ much-sought-after detective of New York. 
Tf Nick feared Claude Hanks he said nothing. He 
took the chaffing of his associates good-naturedly, and 
a ‘now and then would say that the werld was wide and q 
ee enough for two trackers like himself and ~his a 
_ rival. P 
If Nick had failed to find the hiding place of Oriel 
_ Vane, Claude Hanks fared better. He was a man 
K: pao had the good fortune to hit upon clews when — 
“none appeared in sight, and in this instance his good 
tuck camé to his rescue. Ga 
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It was the morning after his adventure in New Jer- _ 
sey, and Nick, while waiting for breakfast, picked 
up the paper. Of course he looked first at the police 
news, and saw staring him in the face his rival’s tri- 
umph. Oriel Vane had been arrested. Claude Hanks 
had tracked him down, and the exploit was blazoned > 
to the world, first in great headlines, and then in a 
text which lauded the detective’s cunning to the skies. 
In the article was a concealed sting for him, and the — 
detective smiled when he saw it. 

Hanks was the hero of the hour, for he had caught i 
the man supposed to have killed the old broker, and — 
even then he was in jail, as silent as a sphinx, but this a 
did not prevent the reporters from lauding Claude a 
Hanks to the heavens, and making him out the Vidocq a 
of the day. . 

The news did not prevent Nick from enjoying his” x 
meal, and he finished leisurely while he read the half 
column of stuff between bites. - 

When he left the dining room he went back to his a 
library for a smoke before work. He had hardly set- _ 
tled himself when Dot Darrell was announced. _ d 
deathly pallor spread over her pretty face. He knew 
the purport of her mission even before she spoke. Th 
girl had heard about her lover’s arrest. ‘q 

“You have heard?” said Nick, as he led the girl into” 03 
the room. ; 
“Tt is terrible! Arrested!” cried Dot. “I have seen 
the paper which seemed to seek me out for the ex. 

___ press purpose of telling me the dire news. ame did 
_ the man tad him?” 



























A ig te $ PINER 


Nick smiled. Claude Hanks was a man who kept 
his secrets, and, of course, there was no chance of his 
ever becoming their custodian. 

“Where was he?” asked Dot. 

“Tn Freehold.” 

“All the time ?”. 
; “Ves, ” 

“Some one may have given Hanks a pointer,” re- 
plied the detective. “At any rate the young mee is 
behind the bars charged with a very grave crime.’ 

“But he is not guilty!” cried the girl. “I know that 
Oriel never took that old man’s life.” 

“But you know what the clerk says?’ 

_ . “That he was the last man to visit the murdered 
_ broker? I know that, too.” 

“That will go hard with him.” 

z “But it is false. Oriel was not the last man, for the 
~ Tast man killed him.” 

Nick could not suppress a smile at the girl’s persist- 
ence, and when Dot became calm, she suddenly ran 
her hand into her pocket and drew out a letter, 
“fere is proof of what I told you about my ene- 
mies,” she said. ‘This letter was poked underneath 
_ my door last night, at what time I cannot say. I found — 
it on the floor this morning, and when I opened it I 
nearly fainted.” 

~ “You heard no noise during the night ?” 
“None at all.” 

“No one came up the steps to your room?” 
as one that I heard.” 

















































a dozen times by the fair girl, and opened the sheet. 
Then he read what we have already seen Captain Cas- 
tellar write in his luxurious rooms, and just after his 
interview with Velma, Pe 
Dot watched the detective eagerly, and waited for 
him to pass some comment on the letter. : 
“You seem to have a foe sure enough.” 
“T told you so, you recollect?” 
“Yes; and the writer of this would be your bic 
yet he’ does not reveal himself.” 
“T can’t imagine who would send ane letter and not — 
come to me himself.” 
“You have tried to think, have you, miss?” . 
“IT have racked my brains over the mystery ever 
since the letter fell into my hands. I cannot get at 
- him, and I would give a great deal to wig: his” 
identity.” 
; “Tt seems to be some one who would take the place 
_ of Oriel Vane in your affections,” 
A rich, rosy blush overspread the young gin!’ i 
/ and she for a moment turned it away. 
“Do you believe that?” she asked. 
“T do.” 
_ For a moment Dot was ‘silent, and then her cys : 





Seiles, but at a respectful distance,” said she. 
seen him driving with ladies, Se: he is very, h t 





A Rival’s Triumph. 

Fe “Stranger things than this have happened.” 

_ “T know that. I have seen him in Wall Street, On. 

the steps of the subtreasury building, with a lot of . 
- fine-looking men, and he looked at me as he did ‘in the ; 

poark,” ' 

“What was the gentleman like?” 

Ina few words Dot described her admirer, and the 
 dectective listened with his usual coolness. 
“We won’t say that this is the man who sent you the . 
_ mysterious note last night, but we will look into the 
matter. You are warned against one of your own 
> «sex. ” ‘ 
_ “A woman who carries a dagger for me; but why 
for me?” 
Dot thought of her humble position, and wondered 
why, any one should arm herself against her. 
“In all my life I have never given offense to any 
ie that I can now recall,” she said to Nick. “Why 
should be pursued by a woman with a dagger is past 
y comprehension. After all, this warning may be a 
“fake.” . 
“TI don’t know,” answered Nick, cautiously, as he 
lanced at the letter. “I would not like to say that 
st at present. It bears marks of genuineness, and 
I were you, Miss Dot, I would respect it for a time, 
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A Rival’s Triumph. ie 
“Now, if you will go back pues, I will try to eet : 
an interview with Oriel Vane.” 
“I had thought of doing so myself.” \ 
“No, you would excite him, and besides, get into 
_ the papers, which might give the woman with the 
knife a clew to your whereabouts.”’ 

“I had not thought of that.” — F 
Dot thanked the detective for the interest he was 
taking in her welfare and withdrew. a 

Nick had been permitted to keep the note of warn- 
ing. He looked at it again and then put it away. The 
time might come when it would be of great service to 
uim, and that time was nearer than he thought. Of 
‘ course the whole city had already heard of Oriel 
: Vane’s arrest. 

Claude Hanks had told every one, especially the re- 
porters, for he was addicted to blowing his own horn, 4 


and when the detective met a friend on Broadway he — 
was told in loud tones that his old rival had stolen a — 
march upon him. s 
He went almost direct to the place where Oriel 
Vane had spent a part of the night. While he did not — 
care to see the prisoner himself, as that would have 
delighted Claude Hanks, he learned something star- 
tling from the officer in charge of the station. a 
Oriel Vane refused to say anything. 
That is, he refused to say a word which might be _ 
construed into a confession of any kind, and Claude — 
Hanks had said that from the moment of his arrest 
he had not spoken once about the death of Kasper 3 


Kline. = 
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A Rival’s Triumph. . 
 “T guess Hanks got the right man,’ * gai the man 
who spoke to Nick. “He tracked him to Freehold and 


came upon him when he wasn’t looking for any one. 
And what do you think he was doing?” 








Carter made no reply. 
“He was burning a lot of letters, some of which | 
__were signed -by Kasper Kline, and. overs seemed to be 
papers belonging to the murdered man.’ : 
“And did Hanks get the fragments?” 4 


“All of them,” was the reply. “They have been all 
Morning putting them together at Hanks’ place, and 
from what I’ve learned they have a chain in which not __ 
a link seems to be missing. Then, there is the uncon- 
tradicted testimony of Rolla Narks, the clerk, that 
Vane was the last man to pass from the office. That's 
 bad—it’s devilish black, Mr. Carter.” 2 
_ Yes, it was black, very black, indeed; and as Nick 
walked from the station with all these things arrayed 
against Oriel Vane there was a stern look in his eyes 
nd his hands seemed shut tight. For once ke seemed 
to acknowledge that Claude Hanks had scored ae 








CHAPTER XXVII. 
A STARTLING LINK. 


The detective had not forgotten his promise to Clo- 
Ketch, the lawyer-broker, to take twenty thousand. 
dollars’ worth of Erie and Northern bonds. He be- 
eved he had seen those very bonds in the hands of 
oll2, Narks in the old house in Hackensack, and that 
had gone to New Jersey for the purpose of getting 
them for Clover Ketch. 
_ Shortly after his visit to the station the detective 
nd himself in the lawyer’s room. 
“T can't take the bonds this morning, as my money 
not materialize as I expected,” he said with frank- 
sss to Clover Ketch. 
I’m sorry; for we had the bonds ready.” 

“Would you let me see them?” 

The lawyer-broker opened his desk and took out a 
stout manila envelope, the counterpart of the one he 
F ad seen in Rolla Narks’ hands, and from this he took 

a package of bonds which he handed to the detective. 

Nick knew what bonds were, for in his life he 

d handled many, both good and forged, and he 

looked at these with a keen eye, though to Ketch half 

re asually. It would not do to inspect them too closely. 
' “They're all right,” said the detective, returning 

t “T could not expect you to keep them for me, 
: xy for five days?” 

We might try,” said the lawyer. “TI will not prom- 
but we can try.” 





A Startling | 





a eePhats. fair 
“By that time I may want more.” 

“You can have all you want.” a 
es. Nick handed the bonds back and arose to go. He 
z was about to pass out, when the door opened without. 
. warning and a handsome man entered. There was 


a ‘something about him that struck the detective from 
al the first, and the picture Dot had drawn of her un- 
a known admirer flashed throuysh his mind. This per- 


son was faultlessly dressed, and Clover Ketch saluted 
him with a “Good morning, captain,” as he took a 
chair near the table. a 
Having transacted his business with Ketch, Nick. 
___withdrew, but stationed himself at a convenient place 
on _the sidewalk and waited. When the handsome 
s pronger came out he was shadowed, and to the detee- 
tive’s surprise he walked into Wall Street and enterec d 


 _ the office of a well-known millionaire. From this place 
ee he went over to the subtreasury, where he remained 
Roo a short time, after which he entered the Stock Ex- 
z change, and there Nick learned who his man was. 
a It was Captain Castellar, the well-known Spanish 


nillionaire, and a man who had the respect of the gold 
street. Was this man Dot’s admirer, and was he tte 
sender of the mysterious note to her? He wanted t 
get a sample of the man’s handwriting, and he forth - 
with set his wits to work with this end in view. 
Captain Castellar had a favorite corner in the Stock 
Exchange room, as one of the janitors told him, n¢ 
there the detective sought him out. The hands 











































A Startling Link. 
man was standing there talking to a friend when Nick 
vanced. 
He had disguised himself, and now looked but little 
e the man who had promised to buy the Erie and 
orthern bonds. 

_ “Captain Castellar?” said the detective, with a bow. 
res, oir.” 
_ “Captain, T have made a wager with a friend of 

mi nine as to the exact spelling of your name. We have ‘a 
t he wine on the venture, and there is a lot of good- e 
; 1atured badinage over the affair. Would you object a 
‘o supplying the information?” a 
_ The captain turned from his friend with a smile. — 

“Why, not at all, my good fellow,” he said. “My 
‘name is no secret, and, in fact, I am proud of it.” . 

- He spelled it slowly tor Nick, who appeared to be 
spelling it after him. = 
“That might not suit my friend, ” said the detec- 
‘ive; “he might want absolute proof, you see, and if 3 
t would not be asking too much, captain, would you a 
ase write it for me, and I, therefore, eee be the 
possessor of a cherished autograph and 
_+*Castellar had already taken a memorandum pad 
tom his pocket, and the next moment he traced his. “Ga 
tograph on its blank page for Carter. ie 
“There it is; now you can confront your friend witli 
dubitable evidence.” 
he detective took the leaf ait hastened away. His 
never failed him. At the first opportunity he 
d from his pocket the letter of warning received 
Dor Darrell and laid it aS the anc aan side by 










































A Startling Link. 3 
side. He was rewarded for all his trouble. A good 
“many letters in both writings were the same, and he 

was expert enough to say that the same hand had 

traced them both. 

“Now, as to the woman who is hunting” the girl wi 

the dagger,” said he; “ I learned over in New Jersey 

that’ Captain Mercedes comes to Hackensack oie 

=a times with a handsome woman, and if he and Captain 
— Castellar are one and the same person, there may bea 

.- bit of jealousy at work.” 

Be When Nick left the Stock Exchange a man who had 
Be been watching him for some time tracked him home 
4 The moment he saw the detective enter his house, the 
: man turned, and with a white face, started off. Clover 

Ketch was still in his little office when this tracker) 
® threw wide the door, and rushing into the ruom, fel 
as all in a heap into a chair with a ery. ; 
- “What's the matter?” cried the startled lawyers 
ee broker, as he dropped his pen and turned to the man 
a still white and speechless in the chair. 
“The jig is up!” gasped that individual. 
i “Come, don’t be a fool. You look like you have 
ss seen the devil.” — a 
. “I’ve just left him or one of his chief imps.” 

“Look here, I thought you were a man of nerve 
Rolla Narks.” 3 4 
“T’ve lost all I ever had.” a 
“I guess that’s right,” said Ketch. “You haver 
any More nerve now than a woman,” 
“You're right, and if you had seen what P¥e 
5 Pee wouldn’t have as much as I’ve got.” 
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this ti time Clover Ketch was out of patience with i 
man, and he swore so. roundly and fiercely that — 
la Narks arose and sat up. 

“You remember the man who came in. here after 
se Erie and Northern bonds?” 
Of course; he was here again this morning. and 
said he couldn’ t get the money on the sale just now.” 









’- “Yes. The captain came in while he «was here, a 
a didn’ t he?”- a 
’ VY es,” E 


7 “Do you know who that man is?” 
_ “Well, no; but I guess he’s our pigeon in time.” 
“You do, eh?” grinned Rolla Narks. “You think .- 798 
that man is playing fair with the bond sale? MOS = 
you were never so mistaken in your life.” ee 
ae SEL Ow 80-863 : aa 
“That man is a sleuth.” ae 
- Clover Ketch started a little and lost colok sean 
tthe gills. “ 
_ “What have you been drinking?” 
a “Nothing but one cocktail, -and mee three hours 
ag 0.” 
“And you tell me that man is a detective?” 2 a 
“JT do; I have seen him at work. He was at the 
- Stock Exchange, and I saw him watching Captain 
-Castellar; he even had a talk with him, and the captain 
wrote something on a bit of paper for him. That 
man is called Nick Carter.” 
This time Clover Ketch did not speak for half a 
minute. He Elie at Rolla Narks as if he thou 





































= that person was losing his rhind, but Rolla stood the 
_—s &crutiny with a smile. : 
“Are you sure of this man?” he asked at eae 
“T’d stake my head on it; I know a few things for 
i certain, and this is one of them.” 
“Did you tell the captain?” 
“No, sir. I tracked the. detective home—straight 
e, to Sick Carter’s house, and I left him there to come 
a to you.” 
“You ought to have a medal.” 
“T don’t want any, but you know what’s got to b 




















' done.” 
“What?” 
= “That man must be stopped at once. Do you sup 
a " pose we can play the game out with that cool head on 
ge the trail? Why, they’ve arrested Oriel Vane, and he 
*_- refuses to open his head.” 


“T’ve heard that,” said Ketch, glancing at a paper” 
Open on his table. a 
my | “With this man on the trail—with this cool-headed_ 
_ detective—one of the most dangerous men in all New 
_ York—after the prize, how can we expect to win?” 
“Couldn’t you lower your voice just a little?” asked 
_ Clover Ketch, clutching Rolla’s arm. “Our walls here 
_are not walls of stone, and it behooves us to dae 
with ordinary caution.” 
| “All right. I was a little excited, you see. But the 
captain ought to know what I saw.” 4 
' “He shall. Have no fears on that score.” 
' “When will he know?” 
“At once.” 
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A Startling Link. i 
“That’s business. Now, do you think the man will — 
me for the bonds?” 
“He may.” 
“Tf he does, what?” 
Clover Ketch dropped his eyes, and seemed to shut 
his hands. 
be “We might turn him over to the captain.” 
“Good! That’s the idea. Turn him over to the cap- 
pein,” cried Rolla Narks. “And the sooner the 
-better.”. 
q Half a minute later the old clerk walked from the 
_ room and the lawyer-broker leaned back in his chair. | 
“Great Cesar! This is the unexpected!” said he. 
_“T never looked for a play of this kind. And what 
have we done? Showed the bonds to this man who” | 
is a riddle solver—a hunter of mysteries and a sleuth - 
Gf the first rank, Where is the captain? He must” 
_ know at once; there must be no delay.” 
He grabbed his hat and started for the door. The — 
 Jawyer-broker was frightened. As he reached the — 
staircase a man was seen coming up, and he saw, with 
a grin of delight, that it was Captain Castellar him- 
self. ; 
“Thank Heaven!” gasped Clover Ketch. “Now I 
- will post the captain, and from this moment the de- 
tective is in the shadow of death. He has played the 
death cards against himself.” 
“The following moment he accosted Captain Castel-- 
lar, the Spanish speculator, and the two retired into 
the office. et 























CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE DAGGER QUEEN. 






Dot went home with the warning, from some un- — 
_ known person, in her mind. She had given the letter 
a to Nick, and the detective had promised to look into 
_ the matter. Oriel’s sweetheart did not’ know what to _ 
_ make of his arrest, nor how Claude Hanks, the de- 
i tective, had tracked her lover down, ; E 
___ She longed to go to him in prison and console him _ 
as a true girl should do, but she had taken Nick Car- 
—_ter’s advice and had refrained from making the visit. 
She felt that she was in the shadow of a great woe, 
_ that she had an enemy, as the letter stated, and that 3 
_ the woman who was looking for her with a dagger — 
_ was dangerous. af: 
Velma Velatine intended to carry out her threats to 
the letter. Insanely jealous of the girl, whom she be- 
lieved had usurped her place in Captain Castellar’s af- y 
_ fections, she resolved to find that person and kill her. — 
But how would she track the unknown beauty down? — 
Where should she look for the original of the photo- — 
gtaph? Chance might aid her, but chance in a city 
of four millions of people was not to be depended — 
upon. ; a 
Velma remained indoors till night fell. Then she 7 
threw a veil over her face and went out. Every face — 
“she saw she looked into with scrutiny and hoped to 
able to find the person whom’ she sought.» 
Captain Castellar, as the “Spanish speculator,” had 
= é : 3 
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an office downtown, and he sometimes remained there 
till quite late. He might go to his new love after 
closing the office, and Velma made her way to the — 
street where it was located. 
ck All at once she stopped. A man standing in the 
- light of a street lamp attracted her and she moved — 
nearer, It was Clover Ketch. She knew the lawyer- 
broker well, He did not see her till she was at his 
very elbow, and then he gave a quick start and said: ag 
“You here, Velma? I was not looking for this 
_ agreeable pleasure; but you are none the less welcome. 
_I was just going down to the Crystal for dinner. Will 
you go along?” ‘ ae 
Velma eagerly accepted the invitation, and the two 
_ walked off together. Clover Ketch still had the events 
of the day in his head, and he recalled the startling — 
information which Rolla Narks had brought to his8 
office. They entered the magnificent dining room on 
lower Broadwayzand took seats at a small table away — 
from the general public. rE 
The lawyer shark was cool and calculating, and fo 
“some time he had been attracted by the deep-black eyes 
of Velma Velatine. He had often thought what 
prize she would be, even when she had been discarde 
by Captain Castellar, and on this occasion he wa 
only too willing to pay her bills, no matter how large 
they were, at the restaurant. re 
Velma was not modest in her demands on his pur. 
She never was. The dinner was excellent, and as th 
sipped -their Mocha she looked across the table a ree 
said: : Pra 
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The Dagger Queen. 
“By the way, Mr. Ketch, you have a great many 
clients, and your list of acquaintances is a long one.” t 
_ The lawyer admitted that what she said was true, 
and he said furthermore that he prided himself on 
_ being the best-acquainted man in the city. 
“You never forget faces, they tell me?” 
“I seldom forget one that impresses me, and now- 
q adays a man of my calling must be impressed in some 
_ way by nearly every face he sees.” 
Velma thought of the photograph in her pocket, and 
her hand went to it mechanically. 
4 “T have here a little picture which I would like to 
_ know something about,” said she. “You see, it fell 
‘into my hands rather romantically, and I have a curi- 
sity to know something about the original.” 
_ Clover Ketch took the picture and leaned toward 
the light to look at it. 
_ “Why,” exclaimed he, “that is the likeness of . 
_ young girl who just now is at the front in a manner.” 
“How is that?” exclaimed Velma. “At the front?” 


“Yes, she is mixed up a little in the tragedy at the 
r? broker’ $s office.” 


ae 
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“You mean the death of Kasper Kline?” : 
“Ves, ” : 
“Tn what manner can she be mixed up in the affair?” R: 


_ “She is the sweetheart of the man who has been 
arrested for the murder.” 

“Oriel Ree sweetheart ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“You have seen her, have you?” 

“Once—and that by accident.” 
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“T can’t believe that this fair girl is mixed up 
this affair at all.” - 
“Only in that way,” smiled the lawyer. 

The next question bubbled to Velma’s lips with 
eagerness, and she did not try to keep it down. i: 

“Do you happen to know where the young lady re re- @ 
sides?” she asked. i 

Clover Ketch thought a moment. 

“If he knows the game Captain Castellar is playing ‘¥ 
; with this girl, he won’t tell me,” thought Velma. % 
& .“T think she lives on Fifty-ninth,” said he. “In- 4 
deed, Iam quite sure of it. I believe one of the papers — 
at the time of the affair brought her to the front as — 
Vane’s sweetheart, and by that means I obtained her 
i ‘address.” i 
3 Velma was beside herself with joy. At last ie 
had tracked her rival down. All she had to do w cy 
to go to the number which the lawyer gave her, an t 
finish the girl before Captain Castellar could wal a 
her. : 

Velma was eager to get rid of the lawyer, and in ; 
short time she did so. She declined the taxicab whi 
he offered to order for her, and sprang into one the 
moment Clover Ketch was out of her sight. 

“Tt shall be quick work,” said she, between 
teeth. “I don’t intend to stand upon ceremony, 
) this chit shall know what it is to steal Captain 
Castellar from me!” 

Her fury was that of a tigress, and as she 
back into the car she looked the demoness 
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It was not a very long ‘tide to Fifty-ninth Street, but 
the time required to make it seemed hours to the im- 
patient woman. When she alighted at a corner she 
dismissed the machine with an injunction to the chauf- 
feur to wait around the bend for her, and then she 
posted off toward Dot Darrell’s home. - 

Yes, she would make quick work of the girl. There 
_ should be a meeting and a blow, and the accused man’s 

_ Sweetheart, whom she doubted not was playing dou- 
ble, would be a corpse on the floor of her chamber. 
The house was a quiet affair, and, as Velma rang, she 
drew back and braced her nerves anew. The door 

4 opened and revealed the face of a young woman. 

“Is Miss Darrell at home?” 
“T think she is.” 
Velma pushed her way into the house. 

“Whom shall I announce?” 

“Oh, I am a friend who has been looking for her 
~ for some time, and, if you will kindly show me her 
room, I will trouble you no further,” 

_ The little woman looked at Velma, and then drew 
yack quickly. She seemed to scent danger. The black 


“TI can’t, miss. It’s against the ae of the house. 
f you will let me have your card-—— 
ae shall show me her room, anyhow.” 
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fingers to the bone. The housekeeper almost screamed 
at the top of her voice. 

“Where is she? Quick!” 

But the woman shrieked again and was pushed 
against the wall. 

“You won't show me, eh? Then, I will kill you 
first.” 

Velma was beside herself with rage. 

“Come, where is Miss Darrell, your lodger?” she 
exclaimed. ; 

At that’ moment a figure came down the stairs. It 
was the figure of a young girl, and her face was white 
and determined. It was Dot herself. The tigress 
did not see her till she had pushed her back. 

“Tere she is!’ said Velma, loosening her hold on ~ 
the little housekeeper—‘“here is the serpent who has 
charmed Captain Castellar!” ; a 

Dot did not seem to hear her, but she pushed her on = 

toward the door, careless of the dagger which the mad=— 3 
woman had unsheathed, and all at once, as the house- 
keeper threw the portal wide, she flung Velma out into 
the street. 3 
All this was the work of a few seconds. Oriel 7 
Vane'’s sweetheart was capable of defending herself, 
but it cost her all her strength. The housekeeper 
locked the door before Velma could recover, and the a 
baffled creature stood on the sidewalk, with a w ae 
face and eyes that had the glare of a mad animal’s. 7 
She had been baffled, and that by the very woman 
she had set out to kill, For a moment she seemd of 
the point of rushing back to the door and throwing . 
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The Dagger Queen. 
herself against it, but she had heard the lock click, 
and knew that the portal would resist her powers. 
“Better Iuck next time! I know where she hides 
_ now, and she shall hear from me again,” she gritted. 
- “T live to hate that person and to find her heart with 
_ my dagger! Aye, she is beautiful, and her eyes have 
_ charmed Captain Castellar! He dare not tell me that 
he is not untrue to Velma Velatine. I could send 
-him to a felon’s cell, and astonish the city, but I will 
, not. No, let the detectives hunt the guilty. They 
_ have that girl's lover in the toils. Let them keep him 
‘there and send him to his death! What do I care?” 
__ Velma marched back to the car in waiting. Enter- _ 
_ ing it, she growled her commands to the chauffeur, and 
was hurried off at breakneck speed. 
As for Dot Darrell, she stood in the hall where she 
had made her fight for life, with a white face and 
tremulous nerves. She had met her enemy face to 
face. The warning had a terrible foundation. She 
was hunted with a dagger; but as yet she did not 
know what for, and the words: “Here is the serpent 
who has charmed Captain Castellar!” were all Greek 
_to her. ; 
_ She had never heard of “Captain Castellar,” but she 
was destined to hear and see more of Velma, the 


spies. 
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_ Oriel Vane, who found himself in the station house ; 
































CHAPTER XXIX. 


ROLLA MAKES A CALL. 


with the charge of murder set opposite his name, was 
surely in the toils. He withheld himself from all re- 
porters who came to get his side of the matter, and — 
when approached by the authorities, he said he had 
nothing to tell. Claude Hanks, the detective, who had 
found him at Freehold, told what he knew, and in 
the light of Oriel’s silence, it told heavily against him, — 
When he was taken before the court for his pre- 
liminary examination, the room was crowded and ex- — 
pectatidn ran high. What would the prisoner say? 
Would he deny that he went to Kasper Kline’s office — 
that fatal afternoon, or would he confess to having — 
taken the old broker’s life? When asked for his p' 
he stood up and said “Not guilty!” in firm tones. 
That was all. The whole affair was a disappoi 
ment. He had told nothing. Oriel was taken back 
prison, and the newspapers speculated as to his gu 
or innocence, and the consensus of opinion was that 
he had shed human blood. Rolla Narks was in court — 
ready to testify as to what happened in Wall Stree 
and he did so in his clear but insinuating tones. “a 
He was positive that Oriel Vane was the last man to 
visit old Kline. Since the tragedy he had refreshed 
his memory and had come to the conclusion that 
could not be mistaken. He saw everybody who en- 





red and left the office. That was what he hac been 


put there for. 


His dead master was bothered by a lot of blood- 
_ sucker human leeches who wanted to suck him blood- 





ae Kline. Oriel Vane he knew well by se and 
name. 


: He had been coming to the office for some time, pre- 

_ sumably in Rolla’s mind for the purpose of making in- 
estments. When the half-burned letters and papers 
4 which the detective found in the room where he ar- 
_ rested the young man were produced, they were iden- 
_ tified by Rolla Narks. 


a He was sure he had seen them in the dead man’s 
= desk a few days prior to the tragedy, and with such an 
E tray of testimony against him, it is no wonder that 
riel Vane went back to prison with the shadow of 


he electric chair across his path. 
In the courtroom one of the most interested of 
pectators, but so well disguised that even the sharp 
yes of Claude Hanks failed to recognize him, was 
_ Nick Carter. The detective deemed it his duty to be 
_ Present and to hear and see what was going on. Noth- 
_ ing escaped him. He heard Oriel’s plea and saw him 
ed from the room. On the face of Claude Hanks all 
rough the proceedings sat a grim smile. The de- 
ctive had triumphed, and felt that it was another 
feather in his cap. 

What was more, he had beaten Nick Carter, and 



















less, and he was charged with the duty of seeing that 
no such people, so far as he knew them, bothered 
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Rolla Makes a Call. 205 


this pleased him more than anything else. Rolla Narks 
walked from the courtroom alongside the detective. 

_ Nick sauntered near the pair. 

“Did I make it strong enough?” asked Rolla. 

“T think so;” was the reply. “Indeed, I don’t see 

_ how you could have added anything to it.” : 

. “T tried to make it as strong as possible. I think I 

didn’t omit anything.” 

a “Tt was all right.” 

The two separated, and Nick took after the clerk 
as he walked away. Rolla had rooms in a snug quar- — 

ter of the city, and he went direct to them. He did 
not remain there long, but came out, having changed 
his clothes, and now he wore a well-fitting suit of 
black. . 

He looked almost clerical in garb, and to heighten 
the impression that he was of the cloth, he wore a 
white necktie. 

He called a taxicab to the curb and got in. 

At the same time another machine came slowly 
down the street, and as Rolla’s turned the corner Nick — 
stopped it. 

“A green taxicab has just turned the corner,” said 


_he to the chauffeur. “You will please keep it in sight 
~ for me.” 

“All right!” 
Away went the two motor cars, the chauffeur of 
E. the foremost having no suspicion that he was tracked = 
_ by the one behind. It was a long drive, and at last 
- Rolla’s taxi drew to the sidewalk in Thirtieth Street, 
and Nick’s did the same. The detective saw Rolla 
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olla Makes a Call. 
alight and pay the fare, after which he entered a well- 
to-do house near the corner. 
He had come to see some one there, and as the door 
_ shut the detective alighted also, In the neighborhood 
of the house entered by Rolla was a small store into 
which Nick strolled, to find a young girl on guard. 
¥ The detective bought a cigar and leaned against the 
3 counter, but in such a position that he could see the 
house which the clerk had visited. 

“T am looking for a friend, who lives on this street,” 
said Nick, “I am a little at a loss to locate him just : 
right, and I wouldn’t enter the wrong house for the 
world.” 

The girl was talkative. 

“You are pretty well acquainted here, I suppose?” a 
continued Nick. | E: 
“We ought to be, sir, seeing that we have had the 

store here for nine years.” 

The detective took a bit of paper from his pocket 
and appeared to consult it. 4 

“I think that is the house yonder—the one with red — 
bricks and green shutters.” 4 

“That is where Mrs. Jonas lives.” 
: “Ts the lady a widow?” 

Sa “Ves, sir, but we guess she won't remain one much 
longer. Did you see the gentleman enter the house | 
just now!” 4 
The detective said that he had not. 
“Well, sir, that is her intended, I guess,” smiled 
girl. “She is quite a lady, is Mrs. Jonas, and the gem 
tleman who called just now is very devoted.” »  & 
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“How long has he been coming ?” 
“A year, at least.” 
_ “And what is his name?” 
_ “Mr. Narks, I think, for that was the name on the 
_ letter which Mrs. Jonas gave me to post the other 
" day,” 

“Does he live in the city?” 
- “Oh, yes, sir. He is a man of means, for he dresses 
_ well, and whenever he calls it is in a machine, probably 
his own.” 

Nick smiled. 

“Is Mrs. Jonas wealthy ?” 

“She seems to be,” said’ the girl. “She rides out 
every evening and puts on a good deal of style. I 
_have understood that her former husband was a man 
of money, and that he left her well-to-do in the 
world when he concluded not to stay here any longer.” 
_ “Flas she any children?” 

“Bless you, no.” 
The detective remained in the store for ten minutes, 
at the end of which time Rolla Narks came down the 
widow’s steps and walked away. | 
“That’s one of the shortest calls I ever knew him to 
‘make;” said the girl. “You see he is a gentleman by 
the way he dresses; he may be a minister, for he wears 
a white necktie just like our pastor, Mr, Golightly.” 
_ By this time Rolla was some distance away, and had 
turned the nearest corner. | 
 “T think I shall visit Mrs, Jonas. That is the name E 
of my friend, and she may know of him.” 
_ He gave the little girl a silver dollar, for which she 
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thanked him profusely, and rang the widow's bell, A‘ 
woman, perhaps thirty-three, came to the door and 
ushered him into the hall. He had no doubt that it 
was “Mrs, Jonas” herself. eee ae 
As she crossed the threshold of the parlor she 
turned upon the detective, and looking at him search-, 
ingly, awaited his pleasure. Nick told her that he was 
looking for a Joseph Jonas, who used to be an ac- 
quaintance, and that as the Jast he had heard of him 
4 was to the effect that he had come to New York, he 
Ee was trying to hunt him up. . . 4 
Be The woman who listened to all this told the detec- ~ 
tive that she knew nothing of the person sought, and — 
after a brief stay he took his leave. But he had dis- — 
covered something. There was a strange light in his 
eyes when he went down the widow’s steps and once — 
more struck the sidewalk. ; ; 
THis mission had not been one of failure. He sought 3 
at once police headquarters, where he consulted a large — 
album filled with portraits, and for several minutes he = 
_ turned the ponderous leaves with eager hands. : q 
3 He was in the rogues’ gallery. All at once the hand ~ 
of Nick Carter stopped and his gaze became riveted — 
upon a face at which he smiled. 4 
“T was right, Mrs. Jonas, eh? Well, the very | 
sirangest things will happen in this life.” q 
Connected with the photograph was a record of the 
- eriginal, and it read something like this: a 
“Mrs. Orion, alias Branded Bess, alias Cunning 
Melly. Confidence woman and general fraud. Served 
three years in Sing Sing for shoplifting. Branded 
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been branded in an English prison, Age thirty-one; 
: fair, black eyes and hair.” ' 

To this description of the woman whom he had 
_ just visited was written an addenda, which was brief 
and confirmatory to Nick: 

“Now known as Mrs. Jonas, widow, Thirtieth 

Street.” ; 
3 “Tt’s quite enough,” said Nick, as he turned away. 
_ “Birds of a feather flock together, and I’ve just seen 
_ a meeting of blackbirds, I will see more of Mrs, 
- Jonas by and by.” 
_ Once more he was on the street, and when he 
_ reached his home he found in the letter box attached 
to the door on the inside a letter, which he tore open 
quickly, 

__ It was brief and conveyed some startling informa- 
tion. It told him that Dot's enemy had found her, 
_ and that the girl, fearing for her life, had changed her 
"quarters, and would like to see him at once. 

Nick folded the letter and. smiled. 


_ “I thought the woman with the dagger was danger- | 


/ ous,” he said, 
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ey CHAPTER XXX. 
: LOVE BREAKS THE SILENCE. 


After his visit to Dot, who narrated her adventure 
with Velma, Nick went back to the trail, and when an- 
other night came he found himself in a room which 
he had contemplated visiting for some time. This was 
no room but the one of the tragedy, and all alone in 
the place where Kasper Kline was murdered, the eagle- 
eyed detective began a search which was to be fruitful 
of results. ; 

He had admitted himself to the place with the — 
knowledge of the police in the neighborhood, and the — 
watchful guardians of Wall Street had promised to — 
see that he was not disturbed. 4 

The reader knows that on his former visit the de- — 
tective found the windows fastened on the inside. He ~ 
found them in the same condition when he entered it 
this time. Tt was impossible to raise the windows : 
from the alley, and Nick discovered this in a short 
time. 4 
But now he examined the fastenings with more care” 
than ever before. Nothing escaped his eyes. Sud-— 
denly he paused and smiled to himself, The heavy 
shutters that protected the windows were closed, but 
he recalled they were open the day of the crime. He 
had discovered that the lower sash had been greased 
in its groove, and that when the fastenings were not 
on duty it could be raised without the slightest noise, 
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Stepping back from the window to the dead man’s 
desk, he sat down and took a survey of the office. Ap- 
parently everything had remained the same since the 
tragedy. Nothing had been disturbed. Of course 
Rolla Narks had been downtown several times, and 
had entered the building; but to all outward appear- 
ances his hands had touched nothing. 

Nick went over to a pile of papers and old letters 
which had been thrown carelessly into one corner. 
Kasper Kline was not neat in his attire at times, nor 
very clean about the office. Apparently the pile of 
litter had been there a long time, and had not been 
disturbed. 


Nick bent over it, and began to see what was 


there. All at once his searching hand came in con- @ 


tact with something hard. He pulled it forth and held 


_ in his hand the sheath of a dagger. It was a startling 


find, and the detective gazed at it some time in a man- 


_ her which told that he did not underrate the discovery. 


A dagger sheath in Kasper Kline’s office meant 


_ Something to the shrewd detective. As he carried it 


to the light for the purpose of looking at it with care 
his eyes seemed to glitter with delight. 
What would Claude Hanks say to this? What 


_ would the man who had tracked Oriel Vane over to 


New Jersey say to the dagger sheath in the litter in 


_ Kasper Kline’s death room? 





It was a black sheath of polished leather, and at 


_the tip ornamented with a brass cover. It was unlike 
any he had ever seen, inasmuch as when he held it 
to the light its blackness seemed to grow a shade 
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lighter and its glossiness to wane. It was queer that 
he should find it in the little office, when the assassin 
would be likely to have carried off such a clew ‘to the 
dastardly crime. : 
Nick examined the sheath from all sides, and turned 
it over and over in the light. At last he hid it beneath 
- his coat, and ten minutes later left the place and, slip- 
ping past the man on guard near by in Wall Street, 
told him that his search of the night was over. The 
hour was not very late, and he surprised Dot Darrell 
a again with a visit. a 
“T am glad you have come,” said the girl. “I have 
just received something startling from my former 
‘i landlady, the one the madwoman forced against the 
__ wall while trying to get at me. She says a boy picked 
“it up in the gutter in front of the house.” 4 
The girl opened a drawer in her little table and — 
brought out something wrapped in paper. ‘As she — 
unwrapped it a dagger sheath, the exact counterpart — 
of the one he had found in old Kline’s office, fell upon — 
the table. Nick started. 3 


3 4 _-  “T think I can match that, Miss Dot,” said he. . 
- The fair girl fell back with a cry when the second — 
& sheath was laid beside the first, and the next moment 4 


her eyes were riveted upon the detective. 4 

“They are exactly alike,” she said. “Both are of G 
the same size, and, for aught we know, may have shel- © 
tered the same blade.” a 

“T won’t say as to that,” was the reply; “but I can 
see that the dagger sheaths are identical, though they 
. were not found in the same place.” 
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“Where did you find yours ?” TK 
“In the little office where the dagger killed Kaspe: 
Kline.” 3 
“Oriel never had a dagger; I know that. He was _ 
- averse to carrying weapons of any kind, and I once 


heard him say that the dagger was the meanest weapon > 
aman could wield.” 


Nick for a moment looked up into the girl’s fa 


“If we could get him to talk we might know more,” 
said he. 


“He would talk for my sake; I am sure of that,” : 
‘was the quick response. “Do you think they would — 
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let me see him now?” 
: “T can get you an audience.” a 
“Come, then!” cried Dot, springing up and finding © 
her hat at once. “To the jail at once! He shall un- 
seal his lips, and I am sure he will give us a clew to 
. the tragedy of the gold street,” =2 
: Half an hour later the gates of the Tombs opened 
to admit Nick Carter and Dot Darrell. The detective — 
was known everywhere, and the prisons of the city — 
were open to him at any time, He accompanied Dot 
to the vicinity of Oriel Vane’s cell, and left her. 
The meeting between the lovers was affecting, and 
the fair girl appeared as calm as a May morning. She 





to Nick, awaitiag her in the little office where he ha 


said good-by, her face was white and she was ag 
tated, pies aa 


_ They passed from the great prison together, 
: eos 







girl and letting her take her time. 
~ “Look, look! the dagger fiend again!” suddenly 
cried Dot, as they reached the street. 

The detective looked over her outstretched hand, 
and saw a figure skulking among the shadows of the 


_ buildings. 
“She will watch us home,” continued Dot, all in a 


x, 
S 
é 


tremble. “That is the same tigress who sought my 


) 
.7 


Jife in the old place. She is gone now, but we are 


not out of her sight.” 


; Nick moved toward the shadows, but the hands of 
Dot pulled him back. 
“She will stab you, and then who would I have for 


4 a friend?” she exclaimed. “If we escape her, that is 
all I shall ask. Come, we will go back.” 


* 


i 


As the figure was not to be seen now, the pair 
started back, and some distance from the spot the de- 
tective called a taxicab, and took good care to see that 
they were not followed. 

Dot said nothing about her visit to the Tombs till 


* they were again in her new retreat. 


“Te talked,” she said, as her eyes brightened. “TI 


| knew he would when love held the key.” 


> 


at 


“And what did he say?” 
“He was in the office the day of the murder.” 


mee yes.” 


5) 


“He went there on a singular mission. He had dis- 


covered that a great many fraudulent bonds were on 


he market, and that they were being put off on Kasper 
ine by shrewd rascals. He had talked with the old 









Love Breaks the Silence. 






man before, but that day he went to the office with 
proofs of the whole fraud. But he arrived too late, 
Kasper Kline was dead when he found him.” 
“Dead?” exclaimed Nick. 
“Dead, he solemnly says. He was dead at his desk, . 
just as he was found. The window was open and 



















there were papers and letters on the floor.” 
“Why didn’t he raise the alarm?” y 
“There is where he blundered. But he says a sin- 
gular idea took possession of his mind. He wanted ; 
to know something about Kasper Kline’s business re- : 
garding the false bonds, and with this end in view 
he picked up certain letters and papers from the floor — 
and stuffed them away in his pocket. Then he thought 
that, being thus secret, he could give the police a clew, 
and so he walked from the rooni, going out through 
the front office where Rolla Narks was. He went | 
down to Freehold for the purpose of looking over the . 
letters and papers, and there he was found by Claude 
Hanks and brought back to the city. He realized that, 
having” kept silent so long, his story of his visit to 
the old broker’s would not be believed, since the news- — 
papers prejudiced the public mind against him, and he 2 
is now almost beside himself over his mistake,” 
“It was a mistake sure enough,” said Nick. “What ‘y 
does he say about the dagger sheath?” Pe 
“He never had one like it—in fact, he never owned | 
. a dagger at all. But I was sure of this beforehand.” P 
“So the back window was raised when he enterea : 
the office and found Kasper Kline dead: iy 
“He tells me so.” 
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_ There was silence on the detective’s part. [He in- 
netively recalled Rolla Narks’ testimony. That 
rthy had sworn that he found the windows fastened 
‘om the inside, and he himself had found them so the 
me afternoon of the murder. What did this mean, 
Oriel Vane told the truth? Nick turned to Dot. 
Do you believe his story?” he asked. 
“I do—every word of it. He is incapable of lying, 
to me he would not be guilty of the smallest decep- 
n. He is innocent, and you must prove it to the 
orld, Mr. Carter.” 
“J will! I will if it costs me a year’s work and all 
cunning. Good night, Miss Dot. Keep a stout 
art in your bosom, and don’t let the dagger woman ~ 
you out again.” 
he promised that she would not, thanked Nick for 
s vow, and then thanked Heaven for the friend it 
d sent her in her need. In another instant the best 
ective in America was gone. 
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on the man’s arm after spa him to her hypnotics x 
Bet powers. - 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE FORGER’S DEN, 


Nick did not believe that Rolla Narks was a mur- 
derer. The clerk, while evidently a rascal of the | 
deepest dye, had not the low cunning of the assassin, 
He might be the tool of designing people, the aide 
and abettor of murder, but not a murderer himself, 

When the detective had left Dot Darrell’s new home. 
he revolved the events of the last few hours in his” 
mind. He, with Dot, believed Oriel Vane’s story 
about his yisit to the murdered broker. The young 
man was not guilty of murder, but the chain of cir 
cumstances was strong against him, and despite 
story, he was so deep in the toils that the shrewdness 7 
and eloquence of the best lawyers would not be suffi- _ 
cient to save him. aa 

There was one person whom the detective want 
to see, and that was the janitress of the old house 
Hackensack—Mother Murder, as he had heard her : 
call herself, 

Finding that he could be spared from the city for 
a few hours, he took a train for Hackensack - and 
landed in that sleepy town. He recalled his last visit 
when he watched Rolla Narks and Mother Murder 
in the old house, upon which occasion, as the reader — 
will recollect, the woman burned some sort of mark 
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-Disguising himself as a man of business whose oc- 
pation was the finding of heirs, he walked up to 
the old house and knocked. Some moments elapsed 
ere any one came to the door, and when it was opened 
‘he found himself face to face with Mother Murder. 
_ The sallow-faced woman had an eye which was 
‘doubly dangerous, and the old detective was shown 
into the room with that evil eye fastened upon him. 
“The moment he had stated his business the woman 
ghed. 

 “P’m no lost heir. I'll tell you that to start with. If 
I was, I wouldn’t wait for any one to find me.” 

_ Nick pulled a prepared book from his pocket and 
gan to examine it. 

_ “Queer names we have on our lists sometimes,” 
said he, without looking up. 

“TJ don’t doubt it.” 

“Now, here’s the name of Narks, for instance. I 
ppose you don’t know any one by that name?” 
Mother Murder started. 

_ “T don't,” she said. “T don’t care much*for names.” 
' “No?” said the detective. “That's the way with 
‘some people. Our agency makes a business of finding 
‘lost fortunes, and you see we run across some rare 
names. We would give a good deal to find certain 
ople, and we keep a standing reward for some of 
em. : ; 

No answer. The hypnotic eyes were regarding the 
ctive, and he seemed to feel their power.” 

you knew any one by the name of Jonas you 
ht strike it rich.” st * 
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The Forger’s Den. 

“T never heard the name.” 
“Nor that of—let me see—yes, Velatine.” 79 
“Man or woman?” asked Mother Murder quickly. 


The janitress seemed to take a long breath, 
“Woman.” “4 


“Old or young?” 
“Say about thirty.” = 
“Where from?” ag 
“Oh, the estate’s in Scotland,” said Nick. “Yor 
see, we would like to find some fifty people who 
real heirs, but, as you can’t give me any informatio: 
why, I won't trespass longer on your time.” ' 

He picked up his hat and restored the book to 
pocket. 

“Wait here a moment,” cried Mother Murder, lea’ 
ing the room. 

Half a minute later the detective heard the sound 
of voices. They seemed to come from a distant p: rt 
of the house, and he went forward to catch their im- 
port. At the door where he stopped he heard a li ttle 
plainer, and when he pushed it open he heard still 
F better. = 
7 “Mebbe he’s a spy,” said a voice. — ee 
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“I don’t think he jis.” a : 
4 The last words were spoken by the woman, __ 
% “Is he old?” oe 
“~~ -"“Not very.” / 






“Well dressed?” 
_ “Rather.” 


“And he says he is looking for heirs?” = 







“Ves ” 
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“Look here: don’t you know you did wrong when 
you let him into this house?” 


iy 
“No, I don’t.” 
“Well, I do, and if the captain finds it out 









” 





“To perdition with the captain! I know what I’m 
about, and the man in the room out there needn’t see_ 






4 you at work.” f 

a Then the voices ceased and Mother Murder came | 

_ back. z 

“FT don’t think I can help you any. Wish I could. = 

= 3 A = 3 

_ You may pick up some of your heirs by and by. e 
“I hope so. If you hear any good news for me, 









please send it to Noah Noggs, the Bumble Biock, 
_ Broadway.” 

eT will.” 

Once beyond the house, the detective walked toward 
town, having discovered that Mother Murder was not 
the sole occupant of the old house. He had learned, 
too, that the name of Velatine was not unknown to 
her, and this was something, for he had already dis- 
covered that the handsome woman who lived with 
_ Captain Castellar was Velma, the person who had at- 
tempted Dot Darrell’s life. 

Nick, eager to learn more, hung around Hacken- 
‘sack till nightfall. When darkness set in he made his 
way back to the house and crept close to it. Not far 
from the rear of the main building was a small house, 
Tike a lodge, and it was covered from roof to sill by 
a mass of vines. 

_ Nick was looking at this structure when he saw 
rerge from it a man, who walked rapidly away. He 
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did not follow, but approached the lodge and then en- 
tered. Nick found himself amid pitch darkness. 
Everything was silent in the house. Presently he 
_ Caught sight of a light directly beneath his feet, and 
__ he dropped to his knees and looked down, 

The light seemed to be underground, and while he 
_ looked he saw that it was being carried through a 
_ tunnel by Mother Murder, Here was a mystery which 
_ delighted the detective. He watched the woman till 
she vanished with the light, and then began to search 
_ for a trapdoor. He found it. Lifting it, he discov- 
ered a ladder leading down into the bowels of the 
earth, and, looking to his revolver, the detective de- 
 scended. i 

He set foot on the ground and in a corridor, the 
_ width of which he could ascertain with his hands. In 
a little while he came to a door which seemed to be set — 
_ in a solid wall, and he opened it with eagerness. 

The change of air told him that he was in a room 
of spacious dimensions, and from which, no doubt, a 
tunnel ran back to the main house, in which direction 
he had seen Mother Murder vanish with the light. 
Nick stood in the underground nest for five minutes 
without moving, and then he ventured to use his 
pocket flash. It was a risk, but he had taken risks 
before. By the aid of the bright circle of light he 
Saw the outlines of a handsomely furnished room. 

There were chairs, tables, and desks galore, and the 
walls were adorned with fine paintings in great gilt 
frames. Such a place underground would attract at- 

ion anywhere, but to find it where it was was a 
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complete surprise. Everything told that the room had 
been fitted up without regard to expense, and Nick > 
knew that he was in a den of some kind of crime. 

Was this the room which the man whom he had 
seen leave the lodge inhabited? Had he come from 
all this sumptuousness to vanish toward town, per- — 
haps in hunt of him? He remembered having heard 
a man talking to Mother Murder, and it naturally oc- 
curred to him that he was connected with the establish- 
ment. 

Nick saw by the light of his flash some papers lying — 
on one of the tables. He approached and held the i 
light over them. They were half-finished bonds, and — 
with a thrill the detective saw that they were the 3 
famous Erie and Northern securities. He had simply — 
dropped down into the workshop of the forgers. He 
had discovered the place where the fraudulent bonds — 
were prepared by skillful hands, and he wondered if. 
this was the information which Oriel Vane intended 
taking to Kasper Kline. 

The detective heard a slight noise. Quickly he ex- 
tinguished his flash. In a minute a door opened, and | 
he knew that he was not the sole tenant of the under- E 
ground den. But who had come in? Of course, as 
all was dark, he did not know. : 

“Where the devil is Dagon?” said a strange voice. 
“tere I have slipped over from the city to see him 
and he is gone. Mother Murder said he was in the 
workshop, but he isn’t.” F 

‘As the voice ceased a light was struck, and Nick, 
who had retreated to the wall, saw a handsome man i 


. 














_ make anything on paper, but he can’t meet men and 
_ fight them with other weapons. He would be at a 


_ like. I am the man for that. I am the person who | 
_ ders. I'll leave a note for him.” 


paper and then extinguished the light. Nick heard 
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the gleam. It was Captain Castellar, of New York. 
_ The Wall Street Wizard, as he was sometimes called, 
_ stood revealed to the keen hunter of men. 
“What has he done, anyhow?” continued Captain 
Castellar. “TI would like to see Dagon, but I can’t stay 
_ here. Must take the next train back, for I have busi- 
ness of importance in the city.” 

For a moment the man bent over the table, examin- 
ing the bonds there, and the detective noted a flash of 
triumph in his eyes, 

“Dagon is a marvel,” the Spaniard said. “He can 


loss how to play a hand against detectives and the 
can play the cool hands with a cool head on my shoul- 

The man hastily scrawled something on a sheet of 
him quit the chamber, and then he stepped forth. He 
had seen more than he bargained for. He had picked 


up the most important link in the whole chain. Cap- 


tain Castellar was a grand rogue; he was more than 
that. ; 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ROBBED OF HIS SECRET. 


Clover Ketch, the lawyer broker, was seated alone 
in his little office. It was quite late at night, and, as 4 
he kept late hours whenever it suited his purpose, he 
seemed to be waiting for some one, for he was doing 4 
nothing but enjoying a prime cigar, while he watched 
the dial of the clock that ticked away on the shelf — 
above his head. bar Se io 5 
“Confound it all!” cried he at last. “Why don’t he 
come?” - 

At this instant the door opened with a slight squeak, 
and a man slid into the room. It was Rolla Narks. _ 
The moment the broker saw the clerk a strange smile 
passed over his face, and when Rolla came forward. 
and dropped into a chair the smile vanished. . 

“Well, they committed him?” said Rolla. 

“Of course. What else could they do?” answered 
Clover Ketch. a 

“Were you there?” oa 

“No, business of importance kept me in the office, 
Of course you went?” 4 

“T had to go, you know.” ee 

“Oh, yes! You are an important witness for th 
State.” | ; 

Rolla Narks rubbed his thin hands together, 
gave a smirk of guiltiness. as es 
“Did they cross-question you? a: 


“a 
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“Bless you, no. He hadn’t any lawyer, you know.” 
“And pleaded not guilty, of course?” 

“Did it brazenly.” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 

Rolla Narks nearly fell from his chair. 

“Wha—what’s that?” he gasped. 

_ -“T guess you’re not hard of hearing. If you are, — 
there is my partner’s ear trumpet hanging on the wall, 
and you can use it.” 

- “T hear very well, but at times I am a little obtuse.” 

“Especially on an occasion like this.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I said why should not the accused plead not 
guilty?” 

“With all the array of evidence seta him?” 

fees: 

— “TI don’t see what good a plea of that kind will do 
~ him.” 

Clover Ketch looked at Rolla a second, and then 
turned to the table. Rolla followed him with his eye, 
and saw that he was thinking deeply. 

_ “What do you get for it?” gaxeiie asked the law- 
_ yer broker. 

“What do I get for what?” 

“Come, you know, man. The ise is locked, and 
if you don’t play fair with me, by heavens, I'll hand 
you over to the law.” 

| The clerk turned deathly white. 

“Before God! I don’t know anything more than I 
have sworn to!” he exclaimed. 

“You don’t, ch?” 
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“Before Heaven, I don't.” 
Lawyer Ketch smiled. 
“Look here: You may deceive the officers and the 
' courts; you may even hoodwink sony Etec Yes: but you 
"can’t draw the wool over my eyes.” a 
‘Rolla stared and said nothing. 
“Tow much were you to be paid for your share - 
| of the plot?” ‘ 
No answer. 
“See here: I am Clover Ketch, and I can’t be © 
’ fooled. You tell what passes between us at the risk - 
of your life. You didn’t kill him. Oh, no. You 
haven't the ‘sand’ to kill any one. You area coward 
at heart; but you can do the accessories, and so forth. 
| For instance, you can prepare the way. ? E 
“But I say I didn’t.” ‘a 
“You simply lie, Mr. Narks!’”’ interrupted. Ketch, 
| the lawyer. 
“What's that?” 
| “You lie; that’s pretty plain, I guess i 
Rolla looked like a man suddenly struck dumb, 
Clover Ketch, with a grin of mercilessness, leaned 
toward him and seemed to look him through. q 
“Here, you needn’t speak his ee you can just a 
write it for me on this bit of paper.” 
“No, I can’t do anything of the kind.” 
“But you aorgail 
“T say 
“Vou shall!’ and the lawyer’s hand seized Rolla’ 5 
‘arm and he was dragged to the table. “Here, writ = 


% 
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the name on this paper, and I will seal it without see- 
ing whose name you have written.” 

“Tf I refuse, what?” 

“You might guess; I'll forever blight your pros- 
pects with Mrs. Jonas.” 

Rolla started, 

“Then you know s! 





“Of course I know. Write the name there; here | 
is the pen. Make no mistake; I'll turn my head 
away.” 

Rolla Narks looked at the lawyer once more and 
picked up the pen. He was still white. Once he 
looked at Clover Ketch and hesitated. 

“The name or the wreck of your fortunes, I can 
wreck them.” 

The clerk bent over the table. The pen moved 
across the paper, which he blotted and folded, after | 
which he handed it to Ketch. Without opening the 
paper the lawyer put it into an envelope, and sealed it 
in Rolla’s presence, 

“T'll keep the secret, never mind,” said he, 

“Do, for God’s sake! You don’t know what a 
struggle this has cost me.” 

“It must have been a dreadful one; you are a man 
of such clean conscience,” sneered the lawyer. 

“Will you lock the envelope up?” 

“Yes, if you like, in the safe yonder.” 

Half a minute later Rolla Narks stood erect, look- 
ing at the lawyer who had wormed a secret from him, 

“By the way,” said Ketch, “how is your arm?” 

“My arm?” echoed Rolla. 
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~ “Yes, LI had a strange dream the other night. z - 


dreamed that i arm was marked i in a strange man- 
ner by a woman.’ 
“My God! Did you have a dream like that?” 
“Yes; singular, wasn’t it?” 
ay ery,” 
“Let me see your arms. I don’t take much stock 


in dreams. But, you see, my dream appeared so real~ — 


that it has been recurring to me ever since.” 

“Why, there’s nothing on my arm.” 

“But it will do no harm to look.” 

“Of course if you care to see,” and Rolla began to 
roll up his sleeve. 

He could recall nothing about the hypnotic work of 
Mother Murder in the house in Hackensack. He did 
not know that the contents of the vial had traced a 
serpent on his bare skin. As the sleeve came up he 
staggered back, staring at the arm. 


“Merciful heavens! I knew nothing about that!” he 


cried. 
His eyes seemed ready to start from his head. 
“You see what a dream was,” smiled Clover Ketch. 
“But look! look! the infernal thing seems to writhe. 
It is a snake complete. How came it there?” 
The excited man tried to rub it off, but could not. 
“Tt is burned into my- arm forever,” he said. 
“Where did I get it?” and then he thought for a mo- 
ment, 


“Did she do it? Was it her work? If I thought - a 


bo, by Heaven, I’d' kill her!” 
“Whom would you kill, Mr. Narks?” 








“Never mind. I can’t account for that infernal 
sign on my arm. I must have beer put under the in- 
fluence of some drug.” 

“When? Where?” 

“That is what I don’t know.” 

“You sleep behind locked doors, don’t you?” 

“T have for twenty years,” 

“You sleep lightly, too?” 

“Tt is a cat’s sleep.” 

Rolla pulled down the sleeve and groaned. 

“What would Mrs. Jonas say to the sign on your 
arm?” asked the lawyer broker. 

“She must never see it.” 

“Go and show it to her. Tell the truth.” 

“T can’t do that. I'd sooner die!” 

“Oh, well, if you are such a coward, you deserve to 
carry a mark like that to your grave.” 

The agony of the clerk was terrible even to such a 


Z hard-hearted man as Clover Ketch. He let Rolla 





withdraw. 

“Poor fool!” said the lawyer. “I got your secret 
without much trouble. You are in my power, and so 
is your master. Let me see.° The envelope with the 
name? Here it is!” 

He pulled the prize forth, and held it between him 
and the light. The envelope was a thin affair, and as 
Rolla had written with the blackest of ink, the writing 
showed through. The name was there, and a devilish 
grin appeared on Ketch’s face as he read it. 

“Tt’s all right. I’m on the right road, and this is. 
money in the pocket of Clover Ketch. I know what 
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~ Tm about, and when I play a hand I know what it 


means. Now, with the detective out of the way—for 


LT can’t bear the thought of that man on the trail—I 
will be in clover, and my fortune will be made.” 


Meantime, Rolla Narks had sneaked home. Behind 


bolts and bars the man removed his clothes and looked 
again at his arm. ‘The serpent branded there by 
Mother Murder seemed to writhe and twist the whole 
length of the member. Rolla grated his teeth while 
he looked at it, and his frame underwent a nervots 
tremor. 

“Rosa must never see this; but after our marriage 
she can’t help seeing the accursed mark,” he said to 
himself. “TI can’t get it off. I can’t have my arm 
amputated, for I haven’t that much nerve. The per- 
son who put it there must have the power to remove 
it. I can think of only one person capable of placing 
such a thing on a man’s arm, and she is capable of any- 
thing.” 

What should he do? The longer he looked at the 
arm, the deeper grew his hatred of it and its mark. 

“T know what I will do,” he cried. “I will within 
the next few hours have that thing removed, or 
blood !” 

The man was desperate, as well he might be. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE DEATH TRAP. 


Lawyer Ketch had a secret. No sooner had Rolla 
Narks left his office than he opened the envelope and 
took the bit of paper out. It confirmed what the light 
had told him. He looked at it with a smile, and said 
something not intended for human ears. In short, the 
man was delighted. A rascal himself, he could deal 
with men of the same type, and he would let them 
know that he was a dangerous person te fool with, 
After a while he locked the office and went away. 
Some blocks from the office he stopped and entered 
a house, where he ascended to a room on the second 
floor. Here he found his partner. 

A good many people had wondered where Fletcher 
Fleecem was, but Ketch always said he was away on 
business, and every one believed him, Fleecem sat in 
an easy-chair, with his head propped up by cushions. 
He was a man of fifty, cadaverous in appearance and 
sour of countenance. He had become afflicted with a 
disease that prevented him from walking, and for 
some cause the two lawyers had kept all knowledge 
of it from the outside world. As Ketch closed the 
door, the face of the sick man seemed to brighten. 
Clover Ketch came forward and sat down at the arm- 
chair. 

“We've made a ten strike,” said he. 
“That’s good. I have to depend on you for work 
~ 
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The Death Trap. 


now, Clover. J am. aweieriy to do the planning, ie 
~ you will only execute.” 
“Trust me for that. I am ready for ndyidne: and 
this time we have struck it rich, sure enough.” 
Fleecem watched his partner, and while he did so 
he seemed to notice that Ketch was immensely pleased. 
“What do you think I’ve done?’ asked Ketch. 
“Really, I don’t know. I’m a poor guesser, you 
a . see.” t : 
“I’ve robbed Rolla Narks.” 
“You have?” 
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“Robbed him of what ?” 

oo. “His secret.” 

a “Ah, that is good, sure. You have robbed him, 
eh?” 


“Tt was no trouble at all. The fellow has nerves, 
and he don’t care to have them tried very much.” y 

“So you told me once before.” 

“He turned pale, but I put the screws to him and 
____ he weakened.” . 
2 Both men laughed together. What did they care — 
‘how many men they bled so that money came to their — 

eects? a 

_ “Well, what was his secret?” asked Fleecem. s 

“The name of the man who did the deed.” 3 

“What, he didn’t give that up to you?” a 
~ “That’s just what‘he did.” — “ 4 
~ “And it is ours now?” ee 
“Of course.” 
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. «py George! Clover, you're a trump; you're worth 
— your weight in gold.” 
“IT begin to think so myself.” 
Fletcher Fleecem made no reply for a moment. 
“Would you mind telling me?” he asked at last, 
Ta reply Ketch took a bit of paper from his notebook - 


and showed it to his partner. In.an instant the eyes oe 


of the twain met. 
“You don’t say so?” cried Fleecem. 
“That’s what Narks wrote for me.” 
“It’s a bonanza, sure enough. Did you ever see 
such a pud, Clover? I never did.” J 
“Ditto,” said Ketch, as he grinned. “You see what & 


we have got now. Why, that secret is worth millions * ah 


to us if we but play the right cards.” 
“And we'll play them, eh?” ie 
_ “Of course we will. There’s only one thing in it 3 


I don't like.” 


“What's that?” Mes 

“There’s a detective on the trail—a man who is 
noted for his shrewdness, and he is liable to give us 
some trouble.” | 

“But I.thought they had a man arrested for the” 
deed?” : 

“They have; but, don’t you see, the man who did 
_the arresting is: the rival of the other distort and 
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“He ought to be got rid of, else he may give us 
trouble.” 

“Get rid of the man, then.” 

Fletcher Fleecem spoke without any mercy. Mercy 
was something he knew nothing about, and while he 
spoke there was a malignant smile at the corners of 

his mouth. 
- “That’s what I say, too; but you are the planner of 
the firm, and I have come to you for that part of 
the scheme.” 

“Tell me all about this man.” 

“His name is Nick Carter.” 

“Tye heard of him. And you say that this man 

likely to give us trouble?” 

“That’s the man.” 

“T had hoped it was some one else, but never mind. 
What do you think he knows?” 

“T believe that he believes Oriel Vane innocent of 
the crime, no matter how black it looks for the young 


man just now.” 


“Yes, yes!” | 
“Believing this, he is at work trying to fasten the 


murder upon some one else.” 


“Of course.” 

“T don’t think he suspects Narks, though he may 
believe that the clerk knows something. You see, 
the danger is that he may track Rolla Narks down 
and frighten from him the same secret we hold now.” 

“There’s danger in that, Clover.” ; 
_“T thought so, and that is why the man is so dan- — 
_ gerous.” ; 
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“Curse him! then he must get out of the way.” < 
Clover Ketch said nothing, but looked at his part- 
ner. 
“Couldn’t you set the captain at him?” 
“T could. Indeed, he knows that Carter is playing 
his hand; but I can’t say that we can depend on Cap- 
. tain Castellar just now.” e 
“Very well, then; I will take the matter in hand.” 
“You, in your condition?” 
“Yes. You know what I can do. Don’t think that 
because I am confined to this house I am powerless. 
Sit down at that table, Clover. You can change your 
handwriting. I have seen you do it.” Aa 
Ketch went to the table and drew a chair up, teit; sam 
“Now, make a hand small and somewhat crampy,” 
said Fleecem, “and write after my dictation. Are you 
ready?” 
“Ready.” 
“Very well. Now begin: 





oe 


NicHoLas CARTER. a 
“Dear Sir: I have some important information 
for you, and if you will call at my house after ten ~— 
to-night I will impart it, if you are discreet. I will 
wait for you, and if you have the interest of an ac- 
cused young man at heart, I think you will come. 
s “ *Yours, S. Des 


Clover Ketch wrote this and then looked up at his a 
partner. 
“What if he comes?” he asked, 


“I'll be responsible for what follows the call,” was 
said with a devilish grin. ; “Shit 
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The Death Trap. 
“Shall I post this letter?” 

“At once. He will get it yet are and that will 
‘bring him to the trap.” 

“Do you need help?” 

“No.” 

The letter was sealed and stamped and Ketch put it 
away in his pocket. 
= “Leave everything to me,” said Fleecem. “I am 
__ apparently helpless; but sometimes the will is as strong 
as the flesh. I can kill as well oe a lion. My claws 
are just as sharp, as you shall see.’ 

“You don’t intend to make any noise about it, do 
eo your” ' 
“Not much,” smiled Fletcher Fleecem. ‘You don’t 

know this old house as well as I do. It must have 

been used for diabolical purposes before we took it. 
___T have been all over it on all fours, but I have made 
some important discoveries. I know where the trap- 
doors are and how to operate them. I have occupied 
‘my spare moments in making this trap complete and 
‘it is finished again. Why, man, let me show you 
something.” 
a “All right, old man.’ 
“Watch that little square in the carpet yonder. 
You see that it is apparently solid, and you might 
stand on it and be safe. But let me press the floor 
_ here with my foot, and, presto! down we go.” 

Clover Ketch almost fell from his chair as an un- | 
seen trap in the floor suddenly opened and a- gaping 
hole was disclosed. a 
“Where does it lead to?” he asked, with a gasp. 
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“To China, perhaps; but at any rate it leads to 


death.” ie 
“And you intend to spring that trap on Nick Car- 
ter?” 


“I have told you that I intend to do the thing de- — 
cently and in order; there shall be no noise, and all 
will be well when you come again.” 

“You're soe ae a dozen dead men yet,” cried Ketch. 

_ “T hope so.’ 

Clover arose and picked up his hat. 

“The detective first, and then the other one,” said — 
-Fleecem, looking up te ‘his face, . 

“That's the program.” 

“If Rolla Narks falls into Nick Carter’s clutches - ; 
before we get a chance at the detective we may be Zs 
balked for a time.” 

- “T will see that be does not do. so before night.” 

“That will do. Have Rolla Narks sure of not meet-_ 

ing Carter till then, and trust me for the rest.” 

Ketch went away laughing, and Fleecem settled — 
back in his chair with a glare of tigerishacia: in the — 
depths of his eyes. = 

“T know he will come, and “I want to see the deat : 
trap work,” said he, rubbing his thin and bloodless — 
hands. “I may be a silent partner just now, but I'm 
a dandy.” Z 

He shut the gaping hole in the floor and shut his 
eyes. « 

Clover Ketch posted the letter, knowing that_ ina 

would reach Nick before night. : 


= 


ae 


edients his head was. And as he walked off, Clover 
Ketch almost felt the fortune for which they were 
_ playing in his hands, and he smiled when he thought 
that Nick’s eventful career was about to close. 
Once in the pit beneath the house, the detective 
ould be lost forever, and his would become a trail of 





CHAPTER XXXIV, 
IN DREADFUL TOILS. 


The death of Kasper Kline had thrown Rolla Narks 
out of employment. He was no longer seen bending 





over the ledger, and ever since the murder he was to. 


be found well dressed, and apparently taking his ease 
like a man who has earned his vacation. 

When he arose, after an hour of half-sodden sleep, 
he resolved to attend to the business which just then 
troubled him some, and with this end in view he went 
across the ferry.and took the train for Hackensack. 
Reaching the town, he went direct to the old house 
where Nick had made such important discoveries, and 
knocked. 

Mother Murder came to the door. She smiled when 
she saw Rolla, and as the clerk entered she stepped 
back and looked at him. Rolla walked straight to the 
parlor and turned abruptly upon the woman. 

“I’m here on a matter of business,” said he, with a 
flash in his eye. I have every reason to believe that 
when I was here last you served me a mean trick.” 

Mother Murder said nothing, but fastened her eyes 
on him, and Rolla retreated, for he always feared those 
orbs. 

“Don’t look at me that way!” cried the clerk. 
“Very well. Are you afraid of eyes?” 

“Never mind, but I don’t care to have you look at 
me in that manner.” 
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Mother Murder made no reply, and Rolla ee to. 
mbutton his sleeve. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the woman. 
“TJ want you to remove what you put on my arm.’ 
re 

“Yes, you.” 

Rolla thought he was cowing the woman. 
_ “See here, man: I am not to be accused of things 
s in this manner. You will either take back the accusa- 


“Til do neither.” 
_ By this time Rolla Narks had apened his sleeve and 
Mother Murder saw her work once more. 

You did that!” cried Rolla. 

“Why, it’s a snake!’ 


“Tt’s the devil’s serpent! I want it taken off my 


” 


arm. 
_ “Well, why don’t you have it taken off, then? I 
have no objections.” * 
“Take it off!” 
Ee Mother Murder again fixed her eyes upon Rolla, 
and he suddenly threw up his hands to work off the 
dangerous spell. 
_ “Don’t eye me that way,” he said. “You have 
Ge _ strange powers, and while I was under the spell you 
_ marked me for life.” 
There was no reply. The woman, standing solid, 
continued to watch the man and his powers seemed 
o fail. All at once Mother Murder went toward him, 
nd he sank listless into a chair. He was under the 
otent spell once more. The woman looked at him 
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a few moments and then bent over him. One hand _ 
went into his pockets and she drew out a scarlet cord 
with two little balls at the ends, 

It was the exact counterpart of the cord which Nick 
Carter found in Kasper Kline’s library the day after 
the murder. Mother Murder held the cord up and 
grinned while she looked at it. Rolla never moved. 
A moment later the woman thrust the cord into her we 
bosom and again ransacked Rolla’s pockets. 

She found two letters which she read, and put them — 


back, but not till she had torn the smallest corner 3 


from each. 
For ten minutes Rolla Narks lay in the trance, and— 
when he came out he was alone in the room. : 
“What has happened?” cried he, as he staggered to 
his feet and looked wildly around. “What has hap- — 
pened, I say? I am in the old house in Hackensack 


and alone. Mother Murder let me in. Have I again oe 


been under the spell? My arm! How does it look?” — 


He saw with a start that the serpent was still there 
' in all its hideousness, and then he started toward the ee 


door. 
“T’ll have it off or blood!” cried he. “Where is the - 
she-cat ?” Be. 
“Here!” said a voice as the door opened, and he 
recoiled from the dark face of Mother Murder. 
“Here I am,” continued the woman. “You have 
been asking for me; I am always on hand.” 
Rolla Narks was speechless. 
“Sit down t? 




























"He did not obey, when the woman’s hand clutched 
me his wrist, and he was seated by force. 

“That's a pretty thing for a man like you to carry,” 
said she, displaying the scarlet cord. Rolla uttered 
- acry of alarm. 

“You've robbed me,” he said. 
“Yes, I robbed you.” 
“Let me have it,” and Rolla put out his hand for the 

_ scarlet cord. But Mother Murder held it out of his 
» +reach. 

4 “You belong to the Scarlet Stranglers, do you?” 

pee I found that cord on the sidewalk the other 

bday.” 

* _ “Don’t lie to me. You belong to the Stranglers. 
When were you initiated?” 

“I don’t belong.’ 

x “No man carries this cord who is not a member of 
the order,” said the woman. 

a “Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

‘Rolla had grown defiant, as if he thought it the 

best way to meet Mother Murder. 

“What am I going to do about it? I owe that order 
a grudge, and I have taken an oath to deal with it 
summarily.” : ‘ 

“Tt never harmed you.” 

“Silence! The man who is at the head of the order 
in this city is known to me, and yet he never suspects Y 
_ the truth. What do you call him?” } 4 
Rolla looked at her in silence. 4 
“TI mean, by what name do you know the man who 


ok 
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gave you this cord wheri you were taken into the Scar- 
let Stranglers?” 

The clerk said that he could keep secrets as well as 
any one, and that under no circumstances would he 
answer the question. 

“You won't answer me, eh? Very well. Then you 
perish here.” 

He looked like a trapped bird. The room was small, 
and all its doors were shut. 

Mother Murder stood between him and the door by 
which he had entered, and her figure presented an in- 
surmountable barrier. Rolla feared the woman, yet 
he wanted to show her that he was a man of nerve, 
when, in fact, at that very moment his courage was — 
oozing out at his finger ends, 

“Tell me by what name you know him,” said the 
woman. “Tell me the truth.” 

“T will not!” 

Mother Murder advanced a step. Her right hand 
was thrown forward and her eyes got a new flash. 
Rolla was caught by the throat before he could make 
a move. The cry for help which came to his lips died 
there. He was helpless in the power of the female 
fiend. 

“Name him?” cried Mother Murder. 

No answer, 

“Don’t you call him Captain Castellar?” 

Rolla felt the name go through him like a dagger. 

“Do you ever call him Captain Mercedes?” 

“No ” 












& 


“It is Castellar, then. And the woman with whom > 
he lives. Is she more than Velma to you ty 

; eSNG.’ 

“He got you into the order, did he?” 

Yes.” Bane a 

“He gave you the cord and swore you to the secrets 
of the league? Captain Castellar got you into the 
order and made you his slave?’ 

- “Fe did.” 
_____ The woman’s hand fell off and Rolla almost dropped 
to the floor. He was nerveless and white. 
a “Now, tell me where he found you, and all about 
how he got you into the trap.” 
Afraid of the creature of mystery, the clerk talked 
in gasps for a few moments, when. his voice grew 
stronger. Mother Murder listened with a smile at her 
_, lips, and when he had finished she said: 
“Bare your arm now.” 
A minute later some dark-colored fluid was poured 
over the member, and when the woman wiped it off 
the serpent was gone. Rolla looked pleased. 
“Now,” said Mother Murder, “you must remain 

here.” 
oS “Tn this house?” 5 
Yes, You are safe nowhere else. Having be- 
 trayed the man you have served, having proved a 
_. traitor to the Scarlet Stranglers, you will be hunted 
down when your treason is discovered.” 

“But he will come here.” 
“No more to this house,” said Mother }” ‘der, 


with emphasis. 
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_ Rolla Narks—I won’t say what will become of you.” 


‘which she unlocked, and then pushed him forward. 


less skeleton, and above its head in letters of what_ 


7a 
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“But he owns it.” 
“T know; but he will never cross its threshold aver 
The days of the Stranglers are near an end; and you, 


“But I have told you everything.” 

“T had to force it from you.” 

Rolla was escorted from the room, and down a 
flight of steps that seemed to lead into the very bowels 
of the earth. Mother Murder stopped at a small door, 


The air was close; and he heard the door close, leav- 
ing him in darkness. 

“What does this mean?” cried the imprisoned man. 

Rolla struck a match and held it over his head, The 
next moment he dropped it, and, uttering a shriek, 
staggered to the wall and shivered there. It was some 
time before he ventured on another match, and then — 
he went through the same operation. But this time 
he saw more. He saw against the other wall a flesh- 


seemed living fire he read: “This man was a Scarlet 
Strangler!” = zi 

Then his match went out again, and the hapless a 
man, shut in with the grim skeleton, and housed with 
a secret that made his blood run cold, recoiled to the © 
wall, and seemed ready to drop dead at its foot. He — 
now knew that Mother Murder was an avenger, and 
that her aickname did not belie her character. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE DEATH TRAP FAILS. 


_ The trap had been set. Would the lordly game 
enter? Would Nick Carter allow himself to be de- 
Besored by a letter, signed with initials only, to a place 
of which he knew nothing? 
‘The cunning of Fletcher Fleecem, a man whose 
2 name was very appropriate to his calling, was about 
_ to net the detective, and to furnish him with the most 
exciting adventure of his lifetime. 
Nick received the decoy letter in due time. He read 
it twice before he looked up. He had received such 
missives before. On several occasions he had been 
Reeranped, and on one or two of them he had nearly 
lost his life. The cunning criminal is fruitful in de- 
_coys. He is always trying to get the detective on his 
es into a bad box, and deprive him of life. 
None knew this better than Nick Carter. He knew 
E the crooks and turns in the lane of crime, and his wits 
had circumvented the villain more than once. vs: 
oo. * the writer of the letter, told the detective where 
he was to be found. 
e Nick smiled when he at last fooked up from the 
letter. If Clover Ketch’s partner had vanished from 
- the profession, he had not to Nick. The detective 
had discovered his whereabouts, and he knew, too, 
eat he was afflicted with a disease that prevented him 
from walking. 
3 “What was to be feared Seon a nan-of this kind? 
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What could he do caged in a chair, as it were? Car- 
ter resolved to call. A careful perusal of the letter 
told him that it was a decoy, yet eager to see what it 
meant, he determined to obey it. 

Night came. The detective made his way to the 
street where the trap was. He was to call at ten, or 
past that hour, and he concluded to let the clocks strike 
before he ventured. He reconnoitered the house, and 
found it an ordinary affair, and not at all like a death 
trap. Meantime, Fleecem waited for his victim like 
a spider at the door of its den. : 

He counted the moments as they waned, and when 
the clock sent ten throughout the house he waited for 
the knock at the door. It came at precisely a quarter 
past the hour. By pulling a cord which hung near at 
hand, the crippled lawyer shark managed to open the 
door, and as the figure of a man appeared in the hall, - 
he called to its owner to come on. < 

Ia another instant Nick appeared to the spider. 
Fletcher Fleecem nodded and smiled. Why shouldn’t 
he smile? The bird had come to the fowler. 

The chair intended for the detective had been placed 
directly over the trap. The lawyer’s foot rested on 
the button in the floor beneath the carpet, and all was 
ready. 

“T’m glad to see you,” said the lawyer, as the detec- 
tive moved toward the chair. “You are quite prompt. 
I feared that perhaps you would not get the letter 
by being out of town.” 

“It was delivered on time, I guess. I see you are 
still crippled. -You are having a hardetime of it.” 





The Death Trap Fails. 

“Yes, rather,” answered the lawyer, a little nerv- 

ee, but this soon. vanished, 
Nick had not sat down, 

' “Be seated,” said the lawyer, waving his hand to- 

ward the chair. 

Nick remained standing. He looked the man in the 
_ eye. Fleecem never quailed. 

“You are the ‘S, D.’ of the letter,” said the detec- 
tive. “TI see now that you had good reasons for not 
giving me your real name.” 

“Ah!” ; . 

“You are Fletcher Fleecem, the well-known lawyer 
_ and Clover Ketch’s partner.” 

A slight start on the lawyer’s part was the answer. 
“T am here in answer to the letter. You said you 
be have something to nena concerning a ee 
who is accused of crime.’ 
“I have, sir, but be seated, pray.” 
~ Nick glanced at the chair. He suddenly caught 

hold of it and tried to lift it to another place, but he 
_ could not. This confirmed his suspicions. The chair 
had been made fast over a trap. Fleecem turned pale 
when he saw the detective’s movement. 

“Go on,” said Nick, as he folded his arms and 

_ looked down at the lawyer. 
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“Since you decline the common courtesies of life, 
I refuse to communicate anything.” 

“Very well. You see, Mr. Fleecem, that the chair 
is stationary. You know what it means. It is simply 
fastened over a trapdoor.”: cS Peer 





rolled from his chair. The trap had failed. = val 

“Now, sir,” said the detective, continuing, “since 
the trap has failed you will be so kind as to give me e 
a little information.” 

“J, sir?” 

“Certainly. You know a good deal abate some 
things, and you have made rascality a part of your wa 
existence.” a 

“Beware how you talk to me. You may believe _ 1 
that I am helpless, but you are liable to discover the oa 
contrary.” . en 

“IT say you have made rascality a study. You and — 
your partner have swindled more people than any 
two other so-called lawyers in New York.” 

“You would not talk thus to me if I were a well 
man,” 

Nick looked at the man and smiled. 

“T want to know how many sovges bonds you have : 
in the table drawer before you.” 

“Take care, sir. I know the law of Iibel, and, — 
though I am practically helpless, I can get even.” 3 ie ‘ 
“All right. You and your partner have been deal- 
ing in bonds these five years, and you were not over- 
particular what kind they were—forged or genuine.’ : 

Fletcher Fleecem opened a drawer at his right hand 
and looked into it. All at once his eyes seemed 
light up with a flash. A revolver lay there. Whet 
he knew it was there or not before. he opened t 
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clutched it. Nick, though standing before him, could 


not see the deadly weapon. 
“You just asked me about bonds,” said the des- 


 perate lawyer. “I will show you what we have here, 


and you can draw your own conclusions; but I must 
say you are rather fresh to a man in his own domi- 


_cile.” 


As he spoke his hand came up, and at the same 


time the click of a lock was heard, and the detective 


was looking down the barrel of a six-shooter, A 
pistol was never held by a more desperate man than 
Fletcher Fleecem. Villainy looked out of his eyes, 


and he glared at the detective with all the vindictiv e- 


_ mess of a murderer. 


~ “You see where I hold you,” said he. ‘I guess the 


boot is on the other leg now.” 


The detective seemed to measure the distance be- 


‘tween them, but he did not move. To spring forward 


_ would be to press the trigger, and perhaps to end his 
_ career at the muzzle of a desperate man’s revolver. 


“T am going to kill you where you stand, Nicholas 


: Carter,” continued the lawyer shark. 


~ tention. 


There was no doubt that such was the cripple’s in- 


} 


_ “TI promised Clover that I would make no noise, but 


25 am going to assume all risks. I shall kill you and 
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. tirely gone. The revolver had failed him. He was — 


“You are even now in the shadow of death by 
disease, but you will live to be hanged.” 

“Will 1? You think so, do you?” 

“T know it.” 


“Come! You are only talking for time now. I can 
3 see that, but it won’t save you.” 


Nick had moved one foot a little forward. It was 
a preliminary move to a spring, and he gathered 1 
self together for the leap. 


“I will give you a moment. A man can do a good — 
deal of praying in that length of time. It is more than — 


the dying thief had. Do you ever pray, Mr. Carter?” 
Silence followed these words, and the glistening eyes 
behind the revolver looked deadlier than ever, 
“T give you one minute. Time is precious with me 


‘and short with you.” 
Nick looked once more at the man in the chair. 


He thought he detected a nervousness on the part of 
the lawyer; but it was only the steadying of the nerves 
for the death shot. 

“Time up,’ suddenly cried Fletcher Fleecem, and 
the next moment he pressed the trigger. 

There was a click, nothing more. The hammer 


came down on the shell, but no explosion followed. — 


The baffled man fell back in his chair, his nerves en- 


at the detective’s mercy. 


Nick went toward him and wrenched the six- 


shooter from his grasp. 


“The next time you want to inspect your death © 
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agent before using it. You didn’t fail purposely. I 
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give you that credit. You certainly intended to ‘send 
a bullet through my head ; but, you won’t now, eh?” — 
“What are you going to do with me?” 
“T shall leave you to the disease and the law. It 
> will be a race as to which gets you first. Good night. 
_ When you want me again don’t fail to let me know.” 
The trap had failed. Fletcher Fleecem, lying back 
4 _ in his chair, gasped like a madman. He looked down 
_ and saw the revolver; then he picked it up, ane ex- 
amined it. 
“It was the shell I fired yesterday,” he cried. 








CHAPTER XXXVI 


VELMA’S “JAG.” 










Clover Ketch, this man’s partner in crime, waited 
till twelve that night. He was anxious as to the suc-. 
cess of the trap and wanted to know how it had 
worked. 

“T'll go and see how he got along, and whether the 
detective came to the trap,” said he. t 

And so he sneaked from his little office, and went 
ever to the street where Fletcher Fleecem lived. Mr. 
Ketch never knocked. The door was always open to 
him, and he slipped into the hall and made his way 
to the lawyer’s room. Everything was still. As he 

_ opened the door leading into the room he noticed that 
the light was turned low. Fletcher Fleecem was at 
the table, but his head was bent forward on his hands. 
Clover saw no evidence of-the success of the plot 
He went forward and laid his hand on the cripple’s » 
shoulder, Fleecem did not move. 

“He is dead!” cried Clover Ketch. 

Then he lifted the head and looked at a face cov- 

- ered with dried blood. The next instant he saw the 
revolver. which was still clutched in the dead hand. 
Fleecem had taken his own life. For half a minute 
the lawyer broker stood in the presence of death, 
spellbound and horrified. He had never seen any-— 
thing like this. When his courage came back to him 
~ he set the dead back in the chair, and then discovered 
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a bit of paper on che table stained with blood, but. 
covered with writing. 


He read it with bated breath. It was addressed to a 


him, and in a few brief lines told everything. Then 
Clover Ketch knew that the plot had failed, that Flee- 
cem had tried to kill Carter, but that the revolver 
had failed to work. He read these tidings with his 
lips glued together and his eyes starting from their — 
sockets. 

“It is terrible, but perhaps he did right to get out 
of the way,” he said at length. “He had an incurable 
disease, and life was a burden to him. But what 
shall I do? Tell the police, and let the whole thing 
come out? I can’t afford that, with the game in my 
hends. There will be no division now. It will all be 
mine!” 

He studied for a little while, and then he saw that 
the doors were fastened, and made sure that he was 
the only person in the house besides the dead. It did 
not take him long to find the spring that operated the 
trap in the floor. He lifted Fletcher Fleecem in his 
aris and laid him on the trapdoor. Then he went 
back, and with a long look placed his foot on the but- 
ten and pressed it quickly. In an instant the door 
dropped and the body disappeared from sight! As 
it came back to its position the carpet returned to its 
old-time looks, and the deed was done. Y 

Clover Ketch sat down and took from the desk wine 
he thought he might need. He carried-away some 
things which belonged to them jointly, and then arose. 
The pit under the floor had its secret, and so had 
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he. He was without a partner now, and he could keep 
his own secrets, and had no one to divide the stake 
with when it sHould fall into his hands. 
The lawyer broker locked the door:as he went out, 
. and carried the key away. As Fletcher Fleecem had 
had no callers since taking up his residence in the 
house, he would not be missed, and the secret would 
remain one for a long time, Old Ketch went down- 
town, and to his favorite tippling place. His nerves 
needed a bracer after what had passed. He accord- 
ingly sat down at a table and gave his order. 

“Make it strong, John,” he said to the colored 
mixer of drinks, and when it came it was a bracer sure 
enough. 

While he sat there sipping the beverage a footstep 
came toward his corner. He looked up, and started 
slightly at the sight he saw. A woman was settling 
down in the chair at the nearest table. 

Velma Velatine! How had she come to drop in 
there and at that hour? It was past midnight, an 

_ the lawyer shark felt that it was very late for her to 
be out. She did not recognize him at first, but when 
she got a good look, she smiled and showed her white 
teeth. She left her chair and came over to the law- 

ever, 

“Don’t mention it,” said Velma. “I’ve been hav- 

ing a time.” 

_ The man discévered that she was half drunk. He 

had never seen the beautiful Velma thus before. 

“T've been having a time. T say,” stammered the 3 





woman, with a laugh. eee. ey tell 1 you. Ever 6 
I failed to kill that girl 

Clover Ketch thought her insane. 

“Come, you never tried to kill any one,’”’ he said. bi 

“Yes I did, and I’m not through with her yet. I 
have seen her since; but the last time she had an ; 
escort and they got away from me.” 

“This won't do. You don’t want to kill any one. 
That's against the law.” ¢ 
‘ ‘What do I caré for the law?” cried the woman, 

bringing her fist down on the table. 

“They electrocute people for murder.” 

“Then why don’t they electrocute him?” was the 
quick retort. 

Clover Ketch did not care to have any one overhear 
Velma, and he glanced around the room to see if any - 
one was listening, and he noticed that a man seated 
at one of the tables, and apparently in a worse condi- 
tion than Velma was, was oblivious to his surround- 
ings. 

“Why don’t they kill him, if they kill for murder?” 
cried the woman. 

“Hush! Not so loud!” : 

At this moment the drink that Velma had ordered 
was brought. ; 

_ “Here's to.our enemies, men or women!” exclaimed 
the woman, as she tried to rise to her feet; but Ketch 
pulled her back into her ‘chair, ° a es 
“Don’t make a scene ‘here. Shall I order a taxi?” 
“No; let’s make it al) night. I can kill her to-mor- 
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row or next day, and if I don’t, why, I can tell them 
who the murderer of the old brokér is,” 

“You'll have the police down here in a little while.” 

“Where’s the p’lice?” 

“Nearer than -you think,” was the response, in- 
tended to terrify Velma; but it did not, 

“Call ’em in. I'll ‘peach’ now. I know who did it, 
and how it was done. And he has thrown me over- 
board for that girl! I want to get even with both 
of them. Had the girl foul when she wriggled out 
of my hands and pitched me into the street. Ha, ha! 
Bring me another.” 

This to the waiter. Clover Ketch was almost in 
despair. He did not know what to do. 

“Where’s the clerk?” cried Velma. ‘Where’s the 
man what helped him?” 

This was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Ketch resolved to get her away in spite of her stub- 
bornness, and he caught her arm and pulled her from 
the chair. Velma insisted on treating the house, and 
seeing the drunken man at the table, she ran toward 
him, and was pulled away just as she was about to 
drag him to the bar. But Ketch got his charge into 
the night air at last, and fortunately a taxicab was 
standing near the resort. 

“Lemme go back,” cried Velma. ‘“Where’s the 
p'lice?- T’'ll tell ’em all about it, for I know. Lemme 
go!” 8 

But Ketch held on like grim death, and by force he 
dragged the wild creature to the machine and uncere- 
a moniously dumped: her in. 
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“Don’t take me home,” said Velma, as she settled 
back into the cab, quite for a moment. 

“Where to, then?” 

“Anywhere. Drive about till morning.” 

“No, you've got to go to bed.” 

“But not to his house.” 

“Very well, then.” 

Then the lawyer gave the chauffeur the name of a 


hotel, and the car turned into another street. Half 


an hour later the vehicle stopped at the hotel named 
and Clover Ketch got out. Velma, stupidly drunk 


. now, was helped out and upstairs by the lawyer and 


the porter. Clover Ketch took the bull by the horns. 
and placed her on the bed. 

When he came downstairs he looked like a man 
much relieved. He walked into the bar and took a 
long drink, which seemed to brace him up. 

“What a time,” said he as he walked out. “I don’t 
care to have another like it. She would have told 
everything, and I would have lost a fortune. That’s 
what. To-morrow she will wake up with a big. head, 
but otherwise all O. K.” 

He went back toward the resort where he had en- 
countered Velma. It was an all-night place. He did 
not enter, but looked in a moment. The tables were 
almost empty, and the drunken man was gone. — 

“Tt was luck that no one paid any attention. to her,” 
muttered Clover as he walked off. “That drunken 
bloat at the table was in no state to hear Gabriel’s 
trump, and it-was lucky for her that he was not.” 

If he had watched “that drunken bloat” he might 
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as a as an arrow. He might have seen ne 
same man, if he had taken the trouble to follow him, — 
go into another part of the city with a smile on his 
face and vanish. But Clover Ketch did not see any 
of these things. He had come back too late for then). 
_. While Velma was sleeping off her stupor and foolish 
< 9 spree, the lawyer went home. It had been an eventfi! 
night to him. But he should have seen the “drunkew 
bloat.” 
He should have seen him unlock a door, and strike 
a light in a little room near Wall Street. The mon 
whom he had dubbed a “drunken bloat” was Nick 
Carter, the king of detectives. r 

















ain -- 
whenever he listened for a sound not one came to his 
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Rolla Narks, in the dark cell attached to the secret 
parts of the old house in Hackensack, felt that his 
end had come. He could feel. the cold bones of the 


skeleton fastened to the wall, and every time he. 


touched it his blood ran cold. 

He had gone too far with Mother Murder. While 
she had removed the sign from his arm he was still 
in a ticklish position, and he believed that it was the 
full intention of the woman to doom him to a lingering 
death in the cell. 

That she was a dread avenger che had told him 
herself, and she was ready to wipe out all who in any 
way belonged to what she called the Scarlet Stran-_ 
glers. Rolla Narks saw that unless he effected his _ 
escape he would soon pass into the category of miss-. 
ing men, and that his trail would vanish forever so 
far as he was concerned. 

' But how could he get out? He had never ned per- 
mitted during his trips to the old house to become 
acquainted with its secrets, and he had believed that 
Mother Murder was its keeper for Captain Mercedes, 


or Captain Castellar, as he knew the man. The clerk — 


stood for some time against the wall with his last. 
match out at his feet and his blood cold in his veins. — 
He could not see his hands before his. face, and 
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ears. It was a horrible place and reminded him of 
what he had read about the dungeons of the Old 
World. 

When he thought of Mrs. Jonas he resolved that he 
would escape, but how? Some hours passed, and all 
at once the imprisoned man heard a noise which 
seemed to come from beyond the wall of the cell. 
Some one was there. He went to the wall and glued 
his ear to it. For a moment he heard nothing, and 
then he smiled. What he heard sounded like the 
gnawing of a rat, and he took hope for half a second. 
But suddenly he was blinded by a flash of light, and 
then he looked into a room in which a man was seated 
at the table there. This person was a middle-aged 
man with a beard and black eyes. He had a lot of 
papers spread out before him on the table, and as 
Rolla eyed him he saw him take a pen and write cau- 
tiously, 

“He seems to be doing some fine work,” thought 
the shut-up man. “Oh, I see! he is at work on the 
bonds. He is the man who makes the bonds, which 
the captain puts upon the market.” 

Rolla Narks watched the man for some time, He 
saw that he was very busy with the pen, and for 
nearly ‘an hour he did not lift his eyes. At last the 
strange man arose and deposited a lot of papers in a 
secret place in the wall, the button of which was not 
visible to the watcher’s gaze. 

“T will signal him now, come what may. He may 
be able to help me out of this dungeon, for I will die 
here if I remain long.” 
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Rolla was about to raise his hand for the purpose 
of ‘signaling the man, by striking on the wall, when a 
door opened and he saw a woman walk into the room 
into which he had been looking. It was Mother Mur- 
der. The man at the table did not see her. The 

-woman advanced with noiseless tread, and at last took 
something from her bosom. Rolla Narks saw to his 
horror that it was a small red cord, which her hands 
seemed to toy with fiendish delight. 

Was she going to strangle the man? ‘The scene 
seemed to still the watcher’s voice, and he stood at 
the crack in the wall held spellbound by it. Mother 
Murder suddenly threw the cord over the man’s head, 
and then let it drop softly. He fell back in his chair 
and looked up with a start. 

“What! were you going to help me out of the 
world?” said he, with a grin. . 

“T could do it, and with this little cord,” was the re- 
ply. “See? it is as strong as a wire rope, and with 
it I could send you to the land of dead men.” 

“T know it; but take the infernal cord away,’ 

Mother Murder did so, and came around the table, 
where she stopped and looked down at the man there. 

*“Vou’ve been at work,” said the woman. 

The man looked at his hands. 

“Yes; [ve been doing a little at the papers.” 

“The market is still flooded with them, eh?” 

“T guess so.” 

“When is he going to quit?” 

“Oh, when he thinks he is rich enough.” 

“But don’t you think it will then be too late—that 
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the detectives will have found out the truth before that 
time ?” 

“T can’t say.” 

Mother Murder was silent for a spell. 

“Where did you get that cord?” asked the man. 

“T stole it,” was the reply, accompanied by a grin. 

“When?” 

“Not long ago.” 

“You haven’t been to the city ?” 

“No.” 

“No one but the captain has been here, as I have 
seen by the note he left for me.” 

“Are you sure of this?” 

“Reasonably sure.” 

“But you don’t know,” and the woman bent over 
the man and seemed to touch him with her lips. 

Rolla could not hear what she said, but it must 
have been something startling, for all at once the 
man sprang up with a cry and stared at Mother Mur- 
der. 

“You don’t tell me so?” he cried. 

“IT do. He is yonder.” 3 

“And what are you going to do with him?” 

“Let him be.” 

“He will die miserably where he is.” 

“I know that; and doesn’t he deserve to perish 
there? He belongs to the order, and I have sworn to 
exterminate it. You know that, Dagon. You heard 
my vow years ago.” 

“Yes, yes, bu 

“The time for the great revenge is neatly here. I 
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can see it in the near future, and now I have trapped 
one of the birds, I will see that the cage holds him 
forever.” 

Dagon, the maker of the false bonds, seemed to re- _ 
flect. 

“The captain will miss his man,’ he said at last. 
| “Perhaps. . But soon I will settle with the captain.” 
= “After that, what?” 
: “What is to prevent us from getting rich? What — 
7 is to hinder us from rolling in wealth? I know he 
‘ _ made it wrongly by swindling the millionaires, but that 
makes no difference. It should all be ours,. Dagon, 
and can be after I have struck.” 

“But, you see, we might not be able to hide it.” : 

“Come, now! we will hide all we want of it. The — r 
detectives will balk us if we put off the day too long. 
I have the order in my hands now. The one man is 
; yonder immured for life in that dark room, and Cap- 
1 tain Mercedes can be decoyed to the house and fin- 
4 ished. You are not a man of nerve, Dagon. You 9 
¥ can make bonds, but you can’t plot for gold or re- 
| venge. I can do both. I can burn my bridges be- 





hind me and escape.” 

He looked at her like a man amazed. 

“What will he do?” thought Rolla Narks. “Oh, 
is for a chance to get away!” 
“= “Tt shall be as you say, Madge,” said Dagon, the | 
forger. “TI will trust everything to you. You shall 
lead the way, and I wilt follow with a heart as true — 
as steel.”’ sigs ROE 
“Very well, then, I. will see ¢:2t ne somes. to this 
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house within twenty-four hours. Sit down there and 
= <write him.” 

AD | et 7 

“You, Dagon.” 

The man sat down. Rolla heard the woman dictate 
a letter which Dagon wrote and sealed. It was ad- 
dressed to Captain Castellar, and he was asked to come 


ve 


es 


to the old house at once. : 3 
“That will bring him,” said the woman, with a tri- * x 
umphant grin. “He will leave off everything to come. * 

We must strike at once, or the detective will get a 

_ ahead of us.” 4 
The imprisoned inan saw the woman put the letter — . 

into her bosom, and with a triumphant look at Dagon ze: 
walk toward the door. 2 
“But the man yonder?” said the forger. “What ; 
_will you do with him in the meantime?” 4 


“Never mind him. I will see to that bird,” laughed 
Mother Murder, and then she vanished. Dagon went 
back to the table and picked up a pile of bonds. 

“T have made enough money for Captain Mer- = 
cedes,” said he aloud. “I have been his slave long , 
enough. I don’t know how I will come on with 
Madge, Sut I guess I can manage her.” ; > 

He laughed at the end of the last sentence and 
leaned back in his chair. 

“That man wouldn't help me for the world,’ said 

Rolla, as hope left him. “The two are leagued to- 
gether and I am lost.” -* 

Cold drops of sweat came out on his forehead and 
he seemed to gasp. He was doomed to die where he 
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was! It was a horrible thing, yet he was afraid to 
appeal for aid to a man who was in league with Mother 
Murder. Rolla went back to the crack in the wall, and 
again watched Dagon as he bent over the table.. At 
last the man went away. Then Rolla, when all was 
quiet, stepped back and threw his whole weight against 
the wall, but it did not yield. Indeed, it seemed as solid 


as steel, and as he recoiled he felt the air grow denser 


and his lungs seemed to fill with a suffocating odor. 
Had the end reached him? After a while he staggered 
forward again and fell against the skeleton. The 
clerk seemed mad. He°tore the skeleton from its 
fastenings, and as it fell piecemeal to the floor he 
found that the wall behind it was yielding a little. 
The next moment, with a cry, he plunged forward 
and fell headlong into another place as dark as the 
one just deserted. Maybe he had found a way out 
of prison. The skeleton had assisted him at last. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DANGEROUS WOMAN. 


Velma awoke the next morning after her bout with 
Bacchus with a pain in her head. As she looked 
around on the walls of the room and took in the 
furniture, her recollection gradually returned, and 
she remembered a part of her fiasco. She was in a 
hotel where she had passed several nights previous to 
the one of her drunken experience, and ringing for 
the waiter, she ordered something to stimulate her 
wasted energies. 

When she felt better she went down and ordered a 
taxicab. [Entering this, she was driven home, and in 
a short time she was seated in the parlor as if nothing 
had happened. She now showed no visible signs of 
her jag, and as she watched a certain door a smile 
came to her lips, and she seemed to be expecting some 
one whose coming was delayed. 

At length the door opened and Captain Castellar en- 
tered. He stopped when he saw Velma in the arm- 
chair, and a stern look for a moment lit up his eyes. 

“T trust you had a nice time,” said he. 

Roses came to Velma’s cheeks, but she did not speak 
for half a second. 

“You don’t show it, thanks to the secrets of the 
boudoir,” he went on. 

“What do you mean, sif?” 

“Ts your memory that bad?” grinned the captain. 
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“I thought you would not forget your escapade last 


night.” 

Velma’s hands clenched. Perhaps Clover Ketch 
had told him. Woe to the lawyer if he had. 

“You go out,” said she suddenly, with a show of 
dangerous spirit. “What right, then, have you to 
question me?” 

“But you’re a woman, and supposed to be a lady.” 
“T ama lady,” and Velma’s hand struck the table. 
“Tt am more a lady than you are a gentleman. I was» 

out last night.” 

“T thought so when I saw you.” 

“When you saw me?” 

“Yes, madam. You had to be helped from the ma- 
chine, and I suppose he also took the part of lady’s 
maid.” 

These were stinging remarks, and Velma’s cheeks 
reddened again. 

“Of course you were out with your new girl!” she 
exclaimed, “I will find her by and by, and then 
Well, Captain Castellar, then you will have to hunt 
another beauty.” 

He did not pay any attention to what she said. 

“Don’t you know that you made a fool of your- 
self last night?” he said. 

“Perhaps I did. He told you, did he?” 

“No! I saw a part of the drama for myself. Be- 
sides that, I could track you all over the city. You 
seemed determined to get beastly drunk for the pur- 
pose of amusing mankind.” 

Velma looked at him like a tigress. 
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“I guess we will quit,” she suddenly said, spring- - 
ing up and standing in the middle of the floor. 

“Very well.” 

She did not expect such a reply: 

“¥ can find another place.” 

“Certainly.” 

“T am not an entire stranger in this city.” 

“No, the bars know you.” 

“Silence, assassin!” 

Captain Mercedes started. The words had escaped 
her with a hiss. She had spoken while she looked him 
in the eye, and her regal figure was drawn to its true 
‘height, and her white hands were tightly closed. Sud- 
denly Velma swept across the room and stopped at the 
door, the knob. of which she partly turned. 

“Good morning,” said Captain Mercedes, with a 
smile. 

She did not speak, but left the room, and he heard 
her footsteps on the stairs. A minute later he was 
startled by a sound which hurried him from the room. 
Kt sounded like a pistol shot. Captain Mercedes ran 
upstairs and tried to get into Velma’s room, but the 
door would not yield. 

He was white-faced. At last he stepped back and 
threw himself against the portal. There was a noise 
of breaking bolts, and he fell headlong into the room. 

ie The woman sat in a chair with a smoking pistol in 
her hand, and a look of horror on her face. But — 
she suddenly smiled at him, 

“You thought it was suicide, didn’t you?” said she. 

“IT didn’t know what had happened.” 
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“IT was packing the revolver when it went off and 
the bullet just touched my face.” 

Captain Mercedes looked disgusted. 

“You can go back,” continued Velma. “I know 
what I am doing, and can pack my things without any 
suggestions,” 

“Are you really going?” 

ebiam.” 

“Took here, Velma.” 

“Silence! I am going! You shall hear from me 
again—you and the girl whose throat escaped me not 
long ago.” 

He did not retreat. 

“Ouit this room!’ she suddenly cried, and the re- 
volver covered him. “I am mistress here, and you 
will fall dead where you stand if you interfere with 
me!” 

She advanced, thrusting the weapon still closer to 
his face, and her look was sternness itself. Captain 
Mercedes saw that the woman’s nerves were as steady 
as nerves of steel, and he thought that it would be best 
to let her have her way. So he retreated downstairs 
and waited in the parlor. It did not take Velma long 
to pack up. When she was through she came down- 
stairs, and he waited for her to say good-by at the 
door. Perhaps she would relent at last. But she 
passed the door, and was about to let herself out of 
the house when he accosted her. 

“Don’t you think you’re acting foolish again?’ he 
said. 

“T am taking my own part. That is all.” 
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“But what will you do in the street?” 

“T can go to the bars you accuse me of frequent- 
ing.” 

“And from there to the gutter?” 

“Perhaps.” 

He did not want her at large. She was too danger- 
ous a woman to be out in the city against him and 
his interests. 

“I’ve given the girl up,” he went on. 

A cynical smile came to Velma’s mouth. 

“It is true. There never was half as much in it 
as you thought. You made the case worse than it was. 
This is true, as I stand before my God!” 

She looked at him in a half-doubting way. 

“We are not the ones to quarrel on such a frivolous 
subject,” he resumed. 

“Tt may be a foolish thing to do, but you know me, 
Captain Mercedes.” 

“Of course I do, Velma; I know you for a big- 
hearted woman who wants love and plenty of it. I will 
give up this girl; indeed, she was given up before 
this.” ' 

The little valise which Velma carried fell to the 
floor, and she came toward him. 

“You swear this, do you?” she said. 

“By all that is solemn.” 

She swept past him to the parlor. Lying on the 
table was a book which she caught up and held for- 
ward. 

“Swear on the book!” she cried. 
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He did so, kissing the book as he finished, and then 
-Velma’s eyes got a new glitter. 

“Now, go upstairs and change your garments, girl.” 

She left the room, and Captain Castellar laughed. 

“T had to do something. I had to hold her back, 
for I can’t afford to have her on the streets yet. That 
wotnan is a tigress, and when I am ready I will clip 
her claws in a manner she doesn’t dream of. She was 
drunk last night and made an exhibition of herself 
in several places. I don’t know what she let out— 
maybe nothing.” 

He took a drink from a bottle which he found on 
the sideboard, and then lit a cigar. And while Velma 
was dressing anew he strolled out and took a taxicab 
for Captain Castellar’s office downtown. 

The Spanish speculator entered and took a seat at 
his desk. He was writing when the door opened and 
a footstep crossed the room. Captain Castellar looked 
up and encountered the face of Clover Ketch. 

“Good morning, Ketch,” he said. 

The lawyer sat down. 

“Well, what’s up?” asked the Spaniard. 7 

“Not much, but they’ve got it into their heads that 
something’s wrong with the last block of bonds.” ‘ 

“Who's got it in their heads?” 

“Well, the brokers, for one thing.” ee 

“Who else?” 

“The detectives.” 

“To!” laughed Captain Castellar. “They don't 
frighten you, do they? They haven’t driven any 
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color from your cheeks, have they? These bonds are 
just as good as the genuine.” 3 = 

“Yes; unless Dagon has made a mistake some- 
where.” 

“Dagon never makes mistakes,” cried Captain Cas- 
tellar, looking at Clover Ketch. “By the way, what 
sort of time did you have last night?” 

The lawyer shark nearly fell from his seat. 

“Come, Ketch, I’m glad you befriended her,” con- ~ 
tinued the captain. “She was unfortunate last night, 
and I happen to know that you found her and escort- 
ed her to a hotel. Velma is a good woman, but she 
likes a nip now and then, like more of our society la- 
dies. She didn’t give any one away, did she?” 

“Not at all,” said Ketch. “She managed to keep 
her mouth shut pretty well, but I got her away as 
speedily as I could.’ 

“That was right. I am glad she didn’t mention the 
bonds.” 

The smile of an archfiend came to the lawyer's 
face, and as he turned his head away he thought of 
what Velma had said about the murder of Kasper 
Kline, the Wall Street money shark, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE SPANIARD’S VISITOR. 


It was late in the afternoon when the letter which 
Dagon had written at Mother Murder’s dictation came 
to the Spaniard’s office. He was not in at the time, 
and the clerk who opened his mail which was not 
marked “Private,” glanced at it and laid it down. 
Night came, and Captain Castellar, as was sometimes 
his wont, came back to the little office and spied the 
letter. 

“Want me at the old house, do they?” he ejaculated. 
“T wonder if anything has gone grong?”’ 

He looked at his watch, and seemed to make a men- 
tal calculation. Suddenly a knock sounded on the 
door, and he left the chair and went to it. He stood 
stock-still the moment he saw the man who greeted him 
there. 

“Come in,” he said at last, and as the man entered 
he looked him over from head to foot. 

Captain Castellar’s visitor was a person perhaps 
fifty, angular of figure, and with a thin, sharp face and 
deep-set eyes. 

“T see you’re here yet,” said the man. 

Captain Castellar made no reply for a moment. 

“When did you come?” he asked at last. 

“Just got in. Have had a long trip and am tired. 
‘Any wine in the office?” 3 

There was always wine in that particular office in 
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Wall Street. In a little while a glass and a bottle were 
placed before the newcomer, and the broker watched 
him as he helped himself. 

“It’s good wine, but not like we used to drink in 
Paris and Barcelona.” 

“No, not so good,” was the reply. 

“You're looking well; but I see a little whitening of 
the hair and your face is thinner. How come you 
on?” 

“Fairly well.” 

“Got rich, they tell me?” 

“Fairly so.” 

“Making money hand over fist. Got a fortune at 
your command; but that’s not the way it used to be 
when we marched one behind the other and e 

“Man, don’t go back that far,” cried Captain Cas- 
tellar. 

“Why not? I’m not ashamed of that life, for then 
I was really happy, even if they did mark us, you 
know.” 

“Look here,” and the captain’s face glowed dark. 
“I don’t like to hear of those times.” 

“No? You're ashamed of them, eh?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be?” 

“Married yet?” 

“No.” 

“But she is with you. How can you trust that 
woman ?” 

“T know her.” 

“Yes, but don’t you know that she is dangerous? It 
was she who got us into trouble in,Marseilles.” 

































“IT know it.” 
“Yet you keep her. See here, coming down to busi- 
ness, I want . little money.” 

; “Yes, yes,” said Captain Castellar, turning his head 
away. “You want money. How much?” 

Thus far he had not asked the man his name nor 
had he spoken it. His visitor looked across the table 
and seemed to make a calculation. 
: 

5 


a 


“Give me enough to look want squarely in the face.” 
Be “Til do‘ that.” 
; “Give me enough to let me play gentleman. I’ve 
: been rogue long enough.” 
“How much?” 
“Say fifty thousand.” 
j Captain Castellar looked at the speaker in blank as- 
_ tonishment. 

Tifty thousand dollars! 

It was a large sum. 

“That’s a good deal,” said the Spaniard. “Don't 
_ you know that I can’t spare it?” 
~ “You can’t, eh?” he helped himself again to the 
_ wine. 
_ “Tt doesn’t take much to make you look like some- 
body.” 
_ “Yes, it does—every dollar of that amount. You 
are rich, I know it. You have made large sums-of 
_ money in Wall Street, and just now youvhave a splen- 
_ did scheme on hand.” 

Did he refer to the bonds? 
_- “You forgot the night in Marseilles when the fire 
broke out in our ward 
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“There!” cried Captain Castellar, reaching forth 
and grasping the man’s wrist. 

“And the time the prison was invaded by the small- 
pox ”? 

“For God’s sake, man—Antoine——” 

“I see you haven’t forgotten my name.” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Nor your.number and mine—667 and 899.” 

Captain Castellar seemed to shiver, 

“Tl take the money now,” and Antoine crossed his 
long limbs and grinned. Captain Castellar, or Mer- 
cedes, twisted in his chair and looked toward the steel 
safe in one corner of the room, The quick eyes of his 
visitor followed the glance. 

“T’m in a sort of a hurry,” he continued, “I want 
that money.” 

The man’s eyes seemed to flash. He was desperate. 
Captain Castellar crossed the room and opened the 
safe. He took out two things—a large pocketbook 
and something that lay near by, curled up like a little 
red snake. He hid the latter in his palm as he came 
back to the table. 

“How do you want it—in large bills?” 

“Yes, in any sort of bills, so the aggregate is all 
there.” 

Castellar opened the pocketbook and took outa new 
one-thousand-dollar note, which he tossed toward the 
man. 

“Isn't that pretty money?” he said. “Just look at 
the lathe work. It is better done than ever old Cos-. 
tello did in his palmiest days.” i 
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Thrown off his guard for a moment, Antoine 
leaned forward and picked up the bill. Captain Cas- 
tellar seemed to see his opportunity. The red cord 
whizzed straight in the air. It went. straight toward 
the man’s head and dropped over his head. The silver 
balls at the ends of the cord tightened the cord itself, 
and as the poor wretch staggered to his feet with a 
wild cry dying on his lips, he turned black in the face. 
Captain Castellar grinned like a fiend. ‘“That’s better 
than the money,” he hissed, as the man sank to the 
floor. Castellar put the pocketbook away, and came 
back to his victim. He looked down into the face 
without a sign of pity. Castellar was an unpitying 
monster. At last, when he thought the man was dead, 
he raised him in his arms and started across the room. 
Behind a curtain he laid the body on a sofa. Then he 
searched the form. He did not find much that re- 
warded him, but in one pocket he found a broken link. 
It was a link of an iron chain. He looked at it some 
time. It seemed to call up the past, and at last he 
threw it across the reom. It was too much for Cap- 
tain Castellar. 

With the body of Antoine behind the curtain, he 
went back to the desk, having previously put the red 
cord back into his pocket, and there he wrote a few 
minutes. When he went out he locked the door care- 
fully behind him. 

He went down into the street full of shadows, as 
Wall Street always is, and crept through them to 
Broadway. Up Broadway he went, until he found a 
place which suited him, and he entered. Bac at the 
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end of the building which he entered, he found.a man, 
who started at sight of him. ‘This man was hump- 
backea’and old, but he had an evil eye and a hard face. 

“Here’s twenty dollars, Louis,” said Captain Cas- 
tellar. “Go to my office, and find a man on the settee 
back of the curtain.” 

“Is he asleep?” 

“No; he’s dead.” 

“All right.” 

“And when you have found him disfigure his face 
and carry him down the back stairs, and open the door 
which leads into Lynn Bodley’s office : 

“Young Bodley, the broker ?” 

“Yes; the young fellow who is trying to lose all the 
old man’s wealth in Wall Street. Well, carry the 
body into his office and leave it there. You'll do this, 
Louis ?” 

“Tl do it!” 

Captain Castellar withdrew. He had known old 
Louis for years, and there was a part of the lives of 
these two men which Captain Castellar would not 
have had told for the world. Old Louis waited till the 
captain was fairly out of the building, ere he left the 
room himself. He slipped down to the Spaniard’s 
rooms. He opened the door and slipped over to the 
curtained settee. But when he drew the curtain aside 
he started back with a white face and a cry. No body 
was there.. 

' The dead man was gone! 

For half a minute old Louis stared at the place, and 

then he smiled. ‘All at once he caught sight of an open 
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low near by. Something seemed fastened to the 


age s: ¢ : 
sill in a curious manner. It was a rope, and he dis- — 
covered that it dangled for some distance toward the 


dark alley. All was plain now. Captain Castellar had 


not left the man dead. Life had come back, and, un- 


able to get out by the door, the victim had taken to 
the window. Old Louis went back with smiles all over 
his face. 


“A good one on Captain Castellar,” he grinned, as 


~ he slipped back to his cramped caartey® “Til have a 


= Pirie on him when we meet again.’ 


But they were never to meet again, though if old 
Louis had known this at the time he would not have 
remained very long at home. The toils were slowly 
tightening around the guilty. The sleuthhound was 


_ gathering up the links and putting them together. 
Something was about to happen. 








CHAPTER XL. 
THE DETECTIVE’S CATCH, 


Nick Carter was still at work. We have seen how 
he played the rdle while Velma and Clover Ketch, the 
lawyer, were talking in the saloon, and how, after the 
broker took Velma home, he slipped away, having 
heard a good deal. 

Velma, after the reconciliation, felt good, She be- 
lieved for a spell that Captain Castellar’s promises 
were good, and that he no longer would seek Dot Dar- 
rell. But she did not know the thorough-paced rascal. 

She feared that Carter would give both her and the 
captain trouble, and on the same night that witnessed 
the eveats of the foregoing chapter, she slipped from 
the house and went downtown, There was a great 
deal of the tiger about Velma, the keeper of the cap- 
tain’s secrets. She had followed his fortunes so long 
that she knew all about them, and he had nothing that 
was hidden from her. 

She knew where Nick had a downtown office, for 
she had made it a business to trace out the detective 
in case she ever wanted to betray Captain Castellar to 
him. Alone she sought out the building in which the 
detective had worked out more than one dark puzzle 
of crime and paused at the door. 

After some hesitation she opened it and walked into 
the room. No one was in the office, and Velma was 


astonished at finding the door unlocked. Perhaps the = 
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detective had stepped out but for a moment, dnd she 
resolved to wait for him. She sat down where she 
could see the door at all times and began to wait. Ten 
minutes elapsed. Then footsteps came up the steps, 
and she arose. The door was thrown open, and a 
man, not Nick Carter, staggered into the room. He 
stopped at the table. 
“Velma!’’ he cried. 
The woman nearly sprang from her chair. 
“Don’t be frightened,” said the man, “I didn’t in- 
tend to frighten you.” 
“T don’t know you.” 
“I’m Antoine.” 
“My God! I thought vj 
“That I was burned to death when the Marseilles 
prison took fire? A great many people think I was; 
but they took me to the hospital, and giving out that 
I was dead, they put me to hunting men like myself. 
Ha! it was a narrow escape. I’m glad to see you, 
Velma.” 
The woman was uneasy. This man seemed to be a 
menace to her freedom. 
“You look well,” said he, with a smile. 
“But you look older.” 
“T’ve just been through hell’s vestibule. I’ve been 
dead for an hour.” 
“Not dead?” 
“Pretty near it; I was choked by my old pard, the 
captain.” 
“Captain Castellar?” 
eV ec.?” 
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Velma looked at him incredulously. 

“Wait, here comes the detective,” as sounds of ap- 
proaching feet came to the room, 

“I can’t remain,” said the woman, rising, 

“But you must. I came back here to see him, I 
want to tell him what happened to-night—tell it in 
your teeth, You came here to see him, too, didn’t 
you?” 

“But not to hear you talk.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Velma; it will be a great thing 
to tell Nick Carter what I know about both of you.” 

“You're not going to confess, are you?” 

“Why not?” 

Velma was confronting him with the mien of a 
tigress, and he had prevented her from going out by 
eluiching her wrist. 

“Here he is,” as Nick entered the room, “Now go 
back to the chair, woman.” 


Velma went back sulking. The detective looked at — 


her with amazement. 

“This is Velma,” said Antoine, with a grin, “This 
is ‘the countess’ I have told you about—the woman 
who has the face of an angel and the claws of a 
lioness.” 

“Tt is false,”’ cried Velma. 

“Don’t mind that,” smiled Antoine. “Sit still, 
please,” and he turned again to the detective. 

“Well, I found him, Mr. Carter. I met him in the 
Wail Street office. met him all alone, and we talked 
over old times.” 

“Well?” 
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- “T struck him for fifty thousand, and he caught me 
napping.” 

“You promised that he shouldn’t do so.” 

“JT know I did, but I always did like to look at nice 
new money,” and Antoine shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t believe a word that rascal says!” cried 
Velma. 

“All right, madam,” responded Antoine. “Just let 
him e8timate my honesty, if you please. Well, I was 
caught napping, and before I knew it there was a little 
red cord around my neck and I was about gone.” 

“Tt is false.” 

Antoine paid no attention to this. 

“T was left for dead, but when I came to, finding 
the door locked, I made my escape by the window.” 

“A lucky escape, I suppose.” 

“Good enough for me, Mr. Carter. My old pard 
has the same mettle as of old; but he would not let me 
refer to the Marseilles prison nor to the others.” 

“Captain Castellar never saw the inside of a jail.” 

“Are you sure of that, Velma?” asked Antoine, 
turning to the woman. “Don’t you recollect the time 
the police came down on all three of us on the Rue 
Pomfret?” 

“Never! It is false!’ 

Antoine winked at the detective. 

“Before I left the office I took occasion to try my 
skill at the safe, for T watched him closely while he 
opened it. I managed to open it myself, and there 
it was all for me. I didn’t take much away, but what 
¥ found was nicely hidden, and here it is.” 
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Antoine pulled forth something wrapped in paper 
which he threw upon the table. The detective picked — 
it up and began to open the package. A dagger fell 
out, Velma uttered a cry at sight of it. 

“Silence, woman!” said Antoine. “You'll arouse 
the neighbors.” 

-“You miserable prison bird, you are bound to con- 
-demn Captain Castellar, and all because he wouldn’t 

‘be blackmailed.” 

‘“How’s that?” grinned Antoine. 

“You were whipped repeatedly in prison for lying.” 

“And what did they whip you for, my jailbird? 
What for?” - 

Velma fell back in her chair and breathed hard while 
she glared at Antoine. 

“You don’t care to speak,” he went on. “You don't 
like to say why they whipped you, do you? One night, 
Mr. Carter, in the female prison of Marseilles, a 
woman 

“Hold!” cried Velma, leaping up like a tigress. “I 
forbid you to say another word!” 

Antoine seemed to shrink from the maddened crea- 
ture. 

“You see, she resents all mention of it,” he grinned. 
“Tt isn’t strange that she should. But, as I was say- 
ing, one night in the female prison of Marseilles, a 
woman took her babe Sh 

“Sitence! Fiend, for Heaven’s sake, hush!” 

Nick put out his hand, 

“You needn't go on,” he said to Antoine. 
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“Just as you say, Mr, Carter,” with a glance at 
Velma, who was as white as a shroud. 

“T’ll go now,” said the woman; but the figure of the 
detective fell between her and the door. 

“You came here to see me,” he said. “You need 
not go away till I let you out.” 

She drew back with a hiss. Meantime Nick had un- 
locked a drawer in the table, and taken out a dagger 
sheath which he had discovered in Kasper Kline’s 
office. The blade fitted exactly. 

“If you believe that common thief you will be de- ‘ 
ceived,” suddenly exclaimed Velma, covering Antoine 
with quivering finger. “He would have you believe 
that that dagger was found in Captain Castellar’s safe. 

That dagger belongs to me.” 

‘“To you, madam?” 

“To me,” repeated Velma. “TI lost the sheath some 
time ago.”’ . 

Nick made no reply. 

“Madam, how long have you been acquainted with 
Captain Castellar? Where did you meet him first?” 

Velma seemed to.retire within herself, and for a 
moment her lips remained glued together. 

“Ask me how long I have known Antoine there!” 





she exclaimed. ‘Ask me for that villain’s record. I J 

have it at my tongue’s end.” 
“She ought to,” grimly said Antoine, “for they 4 

pulled all of us at the same time on the Rue Pomfret.” ‘ 
“Liar!” 


“That’s old—very old. You said that when I turned 
against you at the assizes.”’ 
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“T know that that man is marked with the prison 
brand—that he has been a jailbird from boyhood. I 
know that he was first arrested for stealing and next 
for housebreaking.” 


“She’s very clever. I'll have quite a history by the 


time she gets to the dénouement.” 

Antoine’s coolness maddened Velma. She caught 
up a heavy inkstand from the tabie, and, before the 
hapless Antoine could dodge, she threw it full at his 
face, striking him squarely, and the next instant he 
went down as if struck with an ox hammer. 


“TI guess he won't interrupt me now,” said Velma, 


coolly, as she resumed. 


For ten minutes she talked about Antoine’s past life ; 


in several European prisons, and when she finished 
she had given him a very black record. Nick had lis- 
tened to her with attention, She had not been inter- 
rupted once. 

Meantime, Antoine, on the floor, had remained as 
quiet as a mouse. 

“T will go now,” said Velma, rising at last. 


“Not yet, madam,” and the detective pushed. her» 


gently back. 


“What means this detention?’ she cried, white to 


the gills. ; 

“Tt means that you need not see Captain Castellar 
again till I have secured him.” 

Velma sank back into the chair with a groan, 
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CHAPTER XLI, 
THE TRAIL OF ROLLA NARKS, 


Where am I? Into what ‘kind of place have I 
fallen?” 

These words fell from Rolla Narks’ lips as he pulled 
himself together after his plunge through the wall in 
the underground room of the old house in Hacken- 
sack. He was out of the cell into which he had been 
_. thrust by Mother Murder, but he was yet to discover 
¥ into what sort of place he had tumbled, The place 

was dark and musty. He had made a noise in break- 
ing through the wall, and he wanted to get out before 
any one came ahd remanded him back to prison, Rolla 
waited a while and then proceeded to investigate the 
new dungeon. After a while he found a door, which — 
was locked, and there he stopped. 
Not a sound came to his ears. He did not know 
what time it was, and was at a loss to Say just where 

che was now confined. \ It seemed to him that he was a 

_ to perish there, and that the new dungeon was as ter- 

rible as the home of the skeleton. For some time he 
_ waited, and not hearing any one, he resolved to make 
_ enother break for freedom. He felt of the door and 
_ drew back, at the same time summoning all his 
strength, 
He threw himself against the door with all his 
might and felt it yield. In another moment he stood 
3 in a narrow corridor. Out of the death trap at last! 
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Rolla saw a light ahead, and when he reached an- 
other door, which was easily forced, he emerged into 
the starlight, and for half a minute stood there with 
his heart beating for joy. 

The old house with its mysteries was before him. 
He could look back and see it rising like a thing of 
doom between him and the stars and he rejoiced again. 
Rolla did not care to spend another minute on the 
hated premises. He longed to be off, and in a little 
while he struck off toward the railroad. The train 
was a little late, and while he waited for it he kept 
in the shadows and counted the seconds. 

When the train came he sneaked on board and en- 
econced himself in one corner, cursing the brief halt 
and wanting to be dragged over the ground at light- 
ning speed. 

Once more in New York, Rolla Narks breathed 
freer. It was past midnight, and he passed from the 
ferryboat with a feeling of independence. What 
should he do? He thought of Captain Castellar and 
ef Mother Murder. He recalled the man called Da- 
gon and the conversation he had heard between him. 
and the woman, and how the captain was to be de- 
coyed to Hackensack and thrown into a death trap, as 
he had been. 

Should he go and warn Captain Castellar? Per- 
haps even then the Spanish speculator was on his way 
to the old house, and that in a short time he would be 
in the hands of the conspirators. Rolla at last turned 
his face homeward. He would get a little rest and try 
and recruit up his shattered nerves. 
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Then he thought of Mrs. Jonas, the “Rosa” of his 
affections. Had she missed him, and was she fearful 
that danger, if not death, had befallen him? When 
Rolla unlocked the little room which he inhabited he 
struck a light and sat down. The clock struck one as 
he did so. Presently some one came up the stairs with 
a cautious tread, and the man, as he listened, started 
up and stood in the middle of the room. The foot- 
steps stopped at his door. Rolla uttered a cry the 
moment his eyes fell upon the man’s face. It was 
Captain Mercedes. 

“T’ve been here before, but you weren’t in,” said 
Castellar as he came in. “I wanted to see you.” 

“And I wanted to see you,” said Rolla. 

Captain Castellar sat down. 

“You haven’t gone to Hackensack yet?” eagerly in- 


| quired the young man. 


“Not yet.” 

“They’ve sent for you.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw the letter written.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, I saw them write it, and a death trap they 
have for you there. Mother Murder and Dagon have 
turned against you, and they intend to get the money 
in their hands.” a 

Captain Castellar looked astonished. 

“You are trifling with me now,” he said, sternly. 

“Not at all. I was a prisoner in the dungeon be- 


| neath the house, and the tigress there said that the 
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days of the Scarlet Stranglers were near an end, and 
she intends to take vengeance.” _ 

“What for?” 

“fT can’t tell you. She says she has hunted the 
Stranglers for years, and that now she is near the end 
of the game. That woman threw me into a dungeon 
where there was a human skeleton fastened to the 
wall, upon which, in turn, was the legend: ‘This. man 
was a Strangler!’ ” 

“Did all this fake place in the old house in Hacken- 
sack?” 

“Yes.” 

“Detail it for me. I have time,” and Captain Cas- } 
tellar looked at his watch. | 

Rolla did so, listened to by the Spaniard with the 
closest attention. Not a word that he uttered escaped 
the broker, and when he had finisned Captain Castellar 
looked at him a moment speechless. 

“T remember that a friend of mine mysteriously 
vanished five years ago,” said he. 

“Before we met?” 

“Yes; he went over to Hackensack and that was the 
last I ever saw of him.” 

“Did he belong * asked Rolla. 

“te did. And now the skeleton in the dungeon 
tells the truth; it reveals the mystery of that man’s 
disappearance.” 

Rolla made no reply. 

“Tf Mother Murder is a vengeance hunter, she has 
played the deepest game ever plaved by woman. L 
never encnected her.” 
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- “Where did you meet her?” 

oe “In the South. I recollect that the meeting was 
= apparently accidental. We came together as if by ac- 
cident, and from that time she has been the keeper of 
the old house in Hackensack, So, she is an avenger.” 

“And Dagon is with her,” 

This seemed to shock the captain, 

“Very well,” said he, brightening. “We will play 
a hand that shall be as swift and as terrible as the one 
they have turned on us. We will show this pair that 
there is a hand which can smite with the vengeance 
of a fiend. My play shall be desperate.”’ 

- Captain Castellar settled back in his chair and a 
smile crept over his face. Rolla watched him a mo- 
ment, and then turned his head away. The cold, steely 
glitter in the Spaniard’s eyes told that he was planning 
something térrible. . 

“What are the detectives doing now?” ventured the 
clerk, 

“Ah! I don’t fear them any longer,” was the re- 
ply. “They can’t find a clew, and all of them are at 
sea. You don’t fear them, Rolla?” 

“Not at all, sir,” answered the young man, with a 
show of fearlessness which he did not feel. “TI don’t 
fear them at all, but I thought I would like to know 
what they are at.” 

“They have given up the hunt so far as I can see, 
and when we have settled with the traitors in Hacken- ; 
sack, we will turn to things far more profitable.” : 

Captain Castellar laughed at the close of his sen< a 
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tence. He quietly lit a cigar and looked at Rolla, who 
could not but admire his coolness, and while he smoked 
he looked the cooly uncompromising villain he was. 
It was near morning when the handsome figure of 
the Spanish captain left Rolla Narks’ room. He went 
down upon the street with the tread of a conqueror 
and vanished. As for Rolla, he threw himself dressed 
upon the bed and fell into a deep slumber. 

The adventures through which he had just passed 
had wearied him, and he wanted rest. When he 
awoke daylight was streaming into the room, and he 
sprang up somewhat refreshed. His little room in 
Stanton Street was infinitely better than the dungeon. 
Rolla resolved not to show himself much on the street 
that day, but he could not help paying a visit to Mrs. 
Jonas. At ten, well dressed, he called a cab and was 
driven to the widow’s house. ‘ 

He was ushered into the parlor by a maid, and was 
told to wait a few moments. Mrs. Jonas, though hav- 
ing her picture in the rogues’ gallery, had deceived 
Rolla Narks, and he had no idea that she was a woman 
with a thief’s record and a shoplifter of the deepest 
dye. Rolla grew a little impatient as the moments 
went by without bringing Rosa into the parlor, and 
he watched the door with a great deal of interest. Why 
didn’t she come? ; 

“This is insufferable,” said he, at. lasteoe" st didn’t 
come here to be treated in this manner. I want to see 
her, and by heavens! if she doesn’t come pretty soon, ~ 

“T'l leave and it'll be a long time till she hears from me — 
again.” 





was 
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door, when it opened. A man came in. = 
Rolla Narks fell back with a cry, and stared at the — 
man with eyes that seemed to bulge from his head. 


’ “Sit down, Mr. Narks. This is a meeting which 


may be mutually pleasant to both of us. You were 


_ looking for Mrs. Jonas, or ‘Branded Bess,’ as we 


sometimes call her?” 
“Branded Bess!’ echoed the astonished man. “You 


_ seem to have gotten into the wrong house.” 


“Oh; not at all. I never get into the wrong house,” 
the man smiled. — . 
_ “Who the devil are you?” cried Rolla. 


Be _. “Tam called Nick Carter by those who know me.” 


a 


“Nick Carter, the detective!’ and Rolla nearly 


: dropped to the floor. 


_ A smile passed over the face of the celebrated de~ 
tective. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
ON THE RACK, 


To be caught thus in the house of the woman who © 
had infatuated him was too much for the clerk, For 
a minute he looked at the detective and wondered what 
would come next. 

Nick said: 

“Mrs. Jonas is not at home just now. She will not 
come in to disturb us. We can talk without interrup- 
tion, for even the servant has gone out.” 

Rolla for'a moment was inclined to be obstreperous. 

“What if I should refuse to reply to the questions 
you may want to ask me rife 

“Tt’s all one, Mr. Narks. You can do just as you 
please. It all rests with you.” 

Rolla looked at the window, as if he thought of 
taking a leap in that direction. But his countenance 
fell as he saw that the shutter was closed, and that 
Nick sat between him and the door. The detective 
was the lion in the way. 

“How did you leave the people at Hackensack ?” 
asked Carter. 

Rolla started. What did the detective know about - 
his adventures in New Jersey? 

“T left them all pretty well,” answered the young 
man, with a peculiar grin. 

“Mother Murder there yet?” 

“T su pose so.” 
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“And Dagon?” 

*"Ves,’”? 

“You looked frightened when you landed from the 
boat.” 

“I had a right to. I have had a time.” 

“Over in New Jersey ?” 

~ ¥es.” 

“But you are among friends now,” 

Rolla doubted it. That cool-headed detective could 
not be his friend. “Look here,” said Rolla, leaning 
forward and eying the detective, “I am not in a mood 
for telling you anything. You are trying to get me 
into a trap, and I decline to enter, See?” 

“Oh, yes. As I have said, you can do as you please. 
The end will be the same.” 

That meant that Nick had all the links in his hands, 
and that the chain of guilt would be completed, no 
matter what he should say. Rolla seemed to under- 
stand this. 

“We will go back to the crime, Mr, Narks.” 

“To the crime?” 

“To the murder in Wall Street.” 

Rolla seemed to shrink away. 

“We will return to the transactions of the day be- 
fore the crime.” 

Rolla said nothing. 

“You had a little business transaction with an old 
man who keeps a shop just off Broadway.” 

i f Pp? t 

“You, Mr. Narks; it was a very little transaction. 
Not much money passed between you.” 
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“J__don’t remember.” 

«Come, let me refresh your memory.” 

Silence. 

“You went to the shop about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when Kasper Kline was engaged in his 
office.” 

“T attended to the books in the afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes, but your duties did not prevent you from 
going out a few minutes. You went to this little shop, 
whose proprietor keeps an assortment of oils and 
grease, You bought a small can of grease. You car- 
ried it back to the office in Wall Street. The win- 
dows needed greasing in your estimation, and that 
night they worked better than they had for months. 
Kasper Kline would never have greased them. He 
was content to sit in the little back office and make 
money, and let the windows go. Well, you had a mo- 
tive for greasing those windows so the lower sash 
would work easily.” 4 

Rolla Narks seemed to fall back, for he moved 
slightly and looked at the man before him. 

“On the afternoon of the murder, you sat in the 
office as closely as ever. You saw Oriel Vane when, he 
called to see Kasper Kline, and you saw him depart. 
You know lrim well, and when he had departed you 
arose and looked into the old man’s room.” | 

“Come, sir, you will accuse me of killing him next!” 
cried Rolla Narks. 

“Tl never do that; have no fears. You won't kilt 
anybody, for you haven't the grit.” 

A sickly smile came to the clerk's face, 
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“I say you looked into the office after Oriel Vane 
went out,” ‘continued Nick. “You found the old man 
juist as he was when the young man entered the place 
—dead!” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Because the surgeons agree as to how long he had 
been dead when discovered by them, Now, sir, you 
know that Oriel Vane did not kill Kasper Kline.” 

Rolla moved uneasily in the chair, and his eyes be- 
came glassy in expression, 

“You greased the window for the assassin! Y ou 
paved the way for the hand that struck the blow! Oh, 
no; you never killed the old man, but you know who 
did.” 

The clerk arose and started across the room, He 
was brought to a sudden halt by the detective, who 
sprang up and caught his arm. 


“Not yet, Mr. Narks,” said Nick. “You still have 


a bit of business with me. Do you know this >” 

Carter pulled the dagger with its black sheath from 
his pocket, and drew forth the blade. Rolla’s look be- 
came a stare as he looked at the shining steel, and a 
whiteness crossed his face, 
. “Tt’s not mine,” he said, with an effort. 

“T know jit is not yours. But you have seen it 2” 

“Never !” 

“Then, how about this i 

The red cord with the two balls came forth, and 
Nick held it up in the light. 

“You've seen this, Mr. Narks?” said he, 

A quick start and a tremor answered the detective 
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Rolla walked back to the chair and sank into it. He 
was overcome. Why did you help this man?” asked 
Carter. 

“T had to.” 

“You mean that the oath of the order made you do 
his bidding?” 

“Ves, yesi” 

“You greased the window for him?” 

“T could do nothing else.” 

“You worked deliberately .in the front office while 
murder was being done in the back one?” 

“T had to.” 

“You knew all the time that Kasper Kline was dead, 
but you never came forward to save Oriel’s neck.” 

“The oath—the accursed oath!” cried Rolla, with 
a shiver. 

Nick did not move, but his eyes fell upon the young 
man with an evil gleam that terrified him still further. 

“Tow long have you known this man?” asked the 
detective. 

“For five years.” 

“You entered the order willingly, did you?” 

“T don’t know; but I entered it.” 

“You knew that the bonds were forged?” 

“I discovered it.” 

“But afterward, when you got to going over to 
New Jersey, you found out all about it?” 

“J did, 1 discovered how they were made, and 
watched Dagon as he worked.” 

“And Kasper Kline was induced to buy hundre@s 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of these bogus bons, 
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and, when exposure was threatened, it was agreed that 
he should die?” 

Rolla sat silent and sphinxlike in the chair, and for 
half a minute the detective did not continue, 

“I guess that is all for the present,” he said. 

“My God! am I to be put upon the rack any more?” 

“Perhaps; ‘but I won't conduct the torture next 
time.” 

“Who will, then?” 

“The State’s attorney !” 

Rolla Narks sprang from the chair with a startling 
cry. It seemed to be torn from his heart, and he 
stood before Nick with his big eyes ready, as it seemed, 
to pop like kernels from his head. 

“T will never tell anything but to you, and from this 
moment my lips are sealed as to the doing of that aw- 
ful day in Wall Street,” he said at last. 

“Then, you don’t care to win the lovely Mrs, Jonas, 
alias Branded Bess?” 

The guilty clerk groaned, 

“Where is she?” 

“Never mind. She is an old offender and she will 
do time on the Island again,” 


“ 


“But she isn’t an old offender, as you say. Mrs. 
Jonas is a woman of refinement.” 

“You've been gulled completely, Mr. Narks; Mrs. 
Jonas is a fraud of the first water, as I have already 
intimated, and you are not her first victim.” 

The detective’s prey stared a moment longer, and 
then suddenly went toward the door. He was as 
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quick as a shot, As Nick sprang to intercept him, he 
suddenly caught up a chair and held it over his head. 
' “T am desperate! You shan’t take me to prison!” 

But Nick had seen men of his stamp before, and he 
went at him with the nimbleness of a mountain cat. 
He caught the chair as it descended, and the next 
moment Rolla, held by the wrist, was looking down 
into the triumphant eyes of the man who never failed. 

Nick put the manacles on, and the clerk of Wall 
Street saw that he was in the toils. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A FIEND’S WORK. 


Captain Castellar did not know that Velma was in 
the toils. The woman who had walked into Nick Car- 
ter’s hands was occupying a cell in a station house, and 
she had refused to talk about the cause of her arrest. 
The captain himself was unaware of all this, and, seat- 
ed in his sumptuous room, he was enjoying a cigar 
with the rich lights of the place falling around him. 

He recalled the last interview with Rolla Narks and 
the news that worthy had brought from New Jersey. 
When he thought of the plot which had been hatched 
out by Mother Murder and Dagon, his blood became 
hot and he felt like going thither at once and facing 
the pair. 

Why shouldn’t he? He believed in carrying out 
things as soon as formed, and the more he thought 
of it the more he wanted to quit the city on the mis- 
sion of vengeance. He looked at his watch and smiled. 
He had just thirty minutes in which to catch a train, 
and his eyes flashed as he thought: 

“I will go! I will surprise the nest of treason, and 
I will leave its birds dead!” 

Captain Castellar crossed the river and was soon 
speeding toward Hackensack. He settled back in the 
seat with the gleaming orbs of a demon, and thought 
of what*he would do when he had the conspirators in 
his*power. It was nearly daylight when he found 
himself facing the house behind the trees. 
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Everything was quiet, as if the conspirators were 
asleep, and when he had let himself into the hall with 
his keys he Stopped and listened, Captain Castellar 
moved forward and opened the first door to the right, 
then passing on, he came to Dagon’s workshop. 

It was untenanted. There lay bonds, half finished, 
on the table, and everything showed that. the adroit 
fotger, the man who had made him rich, had been at 
work up to a late hour. 

. Castellar sat down, as he seemed to have nothing 
else to do just at that time, and looked over the bonds. 
He admired the workmanship, as he had always done, 
and saw that Dagon had lost none of, his skill. 

A light was burning in the underground workshop, 
and it fell softly over what would soon startle the 
whole business world—the forgery of the Erie bonds. 

When he had looked at Dagon’s work a few mo- 
ments Captain Castellar moved away. Opening a 
small door in the house, he looked into.a room and saw 
the outlines of a female figure on the bed. 

Mother Murder was asleep. A fiendish look over- 
spread the Spaniard’s countenance, and for half a 
minute he watched the tableau. 

Then he stole across the room on tiptoe and bent 
over Mother Murder’s face. She was sleeping sound- 
ly. Where was Dagon? Not wishing to arouse the 
woman to a sense of peril yet, he withdrew and re- 
appeared in another part of the house. A man’ Was 
asleep there, Captain Castellar went back. Again he 
bent over Mother Murder in bed. ee 


He took something from his pocket and held it ov ¥ 
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the woman’s lips—a green vial, from the mouth of 
which exuded a few drops of a strange-looking liquor. 
The woman started a little as the first drop touched 
her, and that was all. Then Captain Castellar took a 
ring from her finger and opened it in the light. He 
smiled as he shook a grayish powder from the setting 
of the ring, and then he went again to where Dagan 
was. 

Now he grasped the sleeping man and shook him 
awake. Dagon sat bolt upright in bed and stared at 
Captain Castellar. 

“You weren't looking for me, eh?’ said the 
Spaniard, 

“Not just at this hour.” 

“I got your letter.” 

“How?” 

“The one Mother Murder dictated.” 

Dagon stammered and turned pale. 

“Come, you haven’t forgotten it, I see,’’ laughed 
the heartless man. ‘You remember the circumstance 
very well. You always had a good memory, Dagon” 

Dagon gasped. 

“Get up!” sternly said Captain Castellar. 

The trembling man obeyed. 

“You needn’t dress,” he went on, seizing Dagon’s 
wrist. “TI will give you time for that by and by.” 

He led him from the room into the chamber where 


ae Murder was. 


“Who is that woman?” he asked, pointing toward 
the bed. 
“You ought to. know.” .. 
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“But she says she is the avenger, and that she has 
found the Scarlet Stranglers. Who is she, Dagon?” 
- The man shook his head. All at once Captain Cas- 
tellar pushed his victim up to the bedpost and began 
to lash him with a cord. 

“What are you going to do?” cried Dagon. 

“Reward you.” 

“What have you done to the woman?” 

“She will sleep forever.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” 

“Not now, my man!” 

“But, Captain Castellar, it was all her fault. She 
drew me from the path of duty.” 

“You had no business to listen to her tongue. Do 
you think you will have a good time on the wealth of 
Captain Mercedes?” 

There was no answer from the white-faced wretch. 
When Captain Castellar had finished lashing Dagon 
to the bed he opened a cupboard in the wall, and 
brought out a can. The contents of it he scattered 
over the floor and on the bed. Dagon looked on thun- 
derstruck. He knew what it meant. 

“Where are the bonds—the finished ones?” asked 
the Spaniard. pest : 

“In the wall.” 

“All of them?” 


For three minutes Captain Castellar vanished, and 


when he came he carried a lot of papers in his hands. 
These he threw on the couch with Mother Murder. 


house shall be yours as long as it lasts!” 


“T will leave both of you together?” said he. “_ 
i 
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“T see what you are going to do,” wailed the Sou: 
man. ‘You intend to burn it.” 

“But the bonds which you have plotted for sha’ 
be yours, don’t you see?” he grinned. “Dagou 
boy, you had a good master while you served Cvsvua 
Castellar; but the moment you turned traitor you 
sealed your doom.” 

Dagon knew there was no mercy in the man who 
faced him. He could look at the cool prep 
for his own death, and shudder when he thoug): 
them. Presently Captain Mercedes stepped back and 
took a match from his pocket. 

“Good-by, Dagon,” he said. “The time has come 
for us to part. This is the doom of traitors!” 

There was no reply. The eyes of Dagon followed 
him as he closed the door, and then they turned to the 
unconscious woman on the bed. 

Captain Castellar lit the match and threw it blaz- 
ing over the transom; then he stopped long enough to 
see the interior of the chamber on fire, after which he 
went out again. He now ran nimbly from the old 
house of crime and mystery. Once outside he looked 
back and saw a light in one of the rooms. He now 
‘adjusted a heavy beard to his face and altered his 
appearance. 

“T will still be Captain Castellar in spite of treason 
» and detectives,” said he, with a flash of the dark eyes. 
“T will continue to be the money king of Wall Street.” 

By this time the whole house seemed to be in flames, 





and he knew that it was so situated that the fire would — 


not be discovered for some time. For a little while 
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he stood and watched the course of the fire fiend. It 
did his heart good. 

“Come now, captain. Back to Gotham,” ‘he said to 
himself, and he bolted away. 

The fire fiend did its work. It was a roaring, crack- 
ling demon long before the sleepy inhabitants of 
Hackensack saw its work. Then there was a cry of 
alarm, a rush down the street, and a grouping of hor- 
rified people in front of the doomed shell. 

Day came. A man who had stood among the peo- 
ple walked slowly ‘over to the depot and waited calmly 
for the New York train. He was a fine-looking man 
with a black beard. Not long afterward this same 
man alighted at the ferry and looked around. He 
accosted a taxicab and stepped in after giving his 
order inalow tone. Near his house he alighted from 
the machine and ran up the street. 

Captain Castellar had come home from his Bias 
tion in New Jersey. As he entered the room he left 
a few hours before he threw his hat to the floor, re-. 
moved the false beard, and opened a sideboard. 

“Here’s to you, captain,” he laughed, as he gulped 
down the red liquor that sent a glow of warmth to his 
cheeks. ‘Now you can go on and play out ee golden 
hands you hold!” 

Could he? At that moment a man crossed jn Fe 
street below—a man who looked searchingly ¢ i 
very house. Bs “e 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE CHAIN COMPLETE. 


When it came time for Captain Castellar’s appear- 
ance in Wall Street, those who watched daily for the 
famous Spaniard saw him coming from toward 
Broadway as usual. He was shadowed all the way 
downtown by a figure that had the subtle movements 
of the cat. 

Nick Carter had not lost sight of his man since he 
encountered him at the ferry, after the return from 
Hackensack. Now he felt that the game was near its 
close, and that Claude Hanks, his bitter rival, would 
hear something not much to his advantage as a tracker. 
Rolla Narks tay in a felon’s cell, and Velma was also 
behind iron bars. 

When Captain Castellar had passed into his office, 
the well-known form of Clover Ketch, the lawyer 
broker, made its appearance in the neighborhood. 
Nick caught sight of the rascal, just as he was about 
to ascend to the captain’s office. 

Ketch turned angrily upon the detective, and de- 
manded to know why he had been stopped. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he exclaimed. ’ 

_ “Never mind that, Mr. Ketch. Were you going up 
‘ to Captain Castellar’s office?” 

“What if I was?” 

“T see you have the last edition of the World stick- 
ing from your pocket. You were going to show your 


friend a bit of news from New Jersey, weren't you?” 
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Clover Ketch turned white. 

“That’s none of your business if I was,” he said. 

The hand of Nick Carter closed instantly on his 
arm. 

“Vou will defer your visit to Captain Castellar for 
a while,” said he, “and meantime you will take a wall 
with me.” 

Five minutes later the detective came back, This 
time he mounted the broker’s stairs and found the 
door slightly ajar. Beyond it he caught sight of the 
figure of Captain Castellar, with his back turned to 
the entrance, and the detective watched it a moment. 
He was about to close the game. All at once the form 
at the desk seemed to straighten, and a hand opened a 
drawer. Captain Castellar had dropped a newspaper 
and the detective saw that his face was’ white. He 
took from the drawer a bottle, small, and of green 
giass. 

“Arrested! ' Caught by that prince of detectives, 
and lodged in jail. This shows that the right time 
has come. Captain Mercedes, the jig is up. I don’t 
suppose the secret was to get out, but some sharp re- 
porter has done me a service. I should thank him. 
But why fool with the bottle when the dagger is so 
near?” 

’The Spaniard crossed the room to the safe and 
opened it. In another moment he was seen to recoil, 
for something had startled him terribly. 

“Gone! It was here the other day. I had it wrapped 


up and it occupied that corner,” he said, staring at the — 


sate. “Who could have done it?” 
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Nick Carter stepped forward. 

“Ts this it, Captain Castellar?” he asked. 

The man turned as if a serpent had hissed in his 
path. In Nick’s hand lay a sheathed dagger, and the 
Spaniard’s gaze was riveted upon it. 

“This seems to have been yours, though the sheath 
was found in one place and the blade in another,” con- 
tinued Carter. “I am willing to restore your property 
if you need it.” 

“You lie!” cried Captain Castellar, looking at the 
bottle which he had left on the desk. “You mean to 
destroy me!” 

“As you destroyed Kasper Kline in his office, after 
Rolla, the traitor clerk, had greased the window sash, 
and turned the catches for you.” 

“My God?!” 

For once in his life at least all coolness seemed to 
leave the man from Europe. He sank into the near- 
est chair with an effort, but still his eyes regarded the 
bottle on the desk. 

“Tt was a neat game, captain.” 

“What was?” 

“The murder. You entered like a cat, and when 

_ you had accomplished it you stole out as noiselessly 

‘as before. And all the time your accomplice, Rolla 

Narks, sat writing in the front office, ready to swear 
the crime on Oriel Vane.” 

4 “It was a neat scheme, and but for you it would 
have succeeded.” 

- -“As the last one succeeded, eh?” 

“Which one?” 
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“The tragedy of the old house in Hackensa + 

That was the last straw. Captain Castellar sprang 
up and glared at the detective. 

“Fas Rolla Narks confessed?” he cried. 

“He has told all. And Velma, she, too, is begin- 
ning to weaken.” 

“Then take Captain Castellar, the bond fool,’’ was 
the answer. 

And the white hands of the Spaniard were thrust 
~ out and Nick produced the darbies. Captain Castellar 
went down the steps with the detective. 

As the twain passed into Broadway they brushed 
a man who fell back and looked at them. 

“Good morning, Hanks,” said Nick, with a rich, 
deep twinkle in his eyes, 

The rival detective was spellbound. Claude Hanks 
did not know what to make of the sight before him. 

“This is Captain Castellar, alias Captain Mercedes,” 
continued Nick, patting his prisoner on the shoulder: 
“You may have heard of him. I am taking him out 
for an airing. Will you come along? I want to show 
you the fish I have netted.” 

Some unintelligible words broke over Claude 
Hanks’ lips, and he glared fiercely at Nick Carter 
as he moved on with his man. 

That day a door opened and a young man walked 
into the light of day with a smile on his face. He 
was met by a beautiful young girl whom he called 
Dot as he kissed her, and the officials of the prison saw 
him lead her away with her features happy in the sun- 

light. 
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Time came when Nick’s catch were placed on trial. 
Claude Hanks made an effort to recover his prestige, 
but he was balked at every step, and at last Rolla 
Narks’ confession finished the business for him. 

That delectable rascal and murderer’s tool, finding 
that he was in the toils woven around him by the 
greatest of ferrets, came forward with a full confes- 
sion which made clear the mystery connected with 
Kasper Kline’s death, and the whole city soon knew. 
that it was the sure hand of Captain Castellar that had 
sent the old man to his Maker before his time. 

As great was the discovery that thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of Erie and Northern bonds were fraudu- 
lent and not worth the paper they were written on. It 
almost caused a panic in Wall Street, and when it was 
learned that Captain Castellar was at the head of the 
forgery, indignation against him increased. 

He had moved in Wall Street as a money king, and 
the nabobs there, deceived by his fine address, had 
trusted him and taken all the bonds he offered, prin- 
cipally through the firm of Ketch & Fleecem. 

If the brokers could have got hold of Castellar they 
would have lynched him from a Wall Street lamp-post. 
But the law wanted all concerned in Kasper Kline's 
murder. a 

Captain Castellar was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, Clover Ketch received a long term of impris- 
onment, but Rolla Narks, for turning against the ; 
guilty, escaped with his life and ended it afterward : 
in his cell, hanging himself with his meager bedclothes. 

Velma was set free, as she was not guilty of any- — 
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thing more than an assault on Dot Darrell’s landlady, 
who refused to prosecute. Antoine, who had assisted 
Nick in the last stages of his work, quietly left the 
city and was not. molested. 

It never transpired who Mother Murder really was, 
for Captain Castellar had prevented such discovery 
by his awful tragedy in the old house in New Jersey. 

Dot became the wife of Oriel Vane, and the young 


couple received the gratulations of thousands when 


the story of their vicissitudes became known. 

But for the murder of old Kline, the young man 
would have exposed the bond forgers; and but for the 
mistakes he made when he went to the broker’s office 
he might have escaped the great trouble and suspicion 
that befell him. 

Claude Hanks was so disgusted with the outcome of 
his man hunt that he hied himself to a distant city, 
and tried under another name to retrieve his fortunes. 

Nick Carter had a right to be proud of his laurels, 
and to this day he refers with pleasure and pardonable 
pride to the time when he dealt the death cards, and 
won the game. 


THE END. 


“The Microbe of Crime,” by Nicholas Carter, will 
be No. 861 of Tut New Macner Liprary. This is a 
mighty clever detective story, and vividly portrays 
the great detective’s fight against crime and criminals. 
It abounds in thrilling situations,.and works up to a 
powerful climax. 
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There is hardly a native-born American who 
can read who has not at some time or other 
made the acquaintance of Horatio Alger, Jr. 


This author’s books, and there are a large 
number of them, are among the best that a par- 
ent can place within the reach of his son. They 
are simply told, but have a quality of interest 
that engages the boy’s attention at once, and 
makes him a most ardent admirer of this gentle 
author who for so many years worked fifteen 
hours a day in order that. the American boy 
might find pleasure and profit in reading. 


A complete list begins on page 33 of our cata- 
log. 
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The West 
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story of Western adventure. This is proven 
* conclusively by the sales of the Buffalo Bill 
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catalog, 
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If you want Western stories that hold the in- 
terest from start to finish, you will find them in 
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Mrs. Southworth’s 
Books? 
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now. Turn to the list on page 37 of our cata- 
log, and select any of the titles that you wish. 
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a book which will not give you full satisfaction 
—complete enjoyment. 


Mrs. Southworth, without any question, was 


_ one of America’s best writers. The fact that ; 
her books have ranked among the best selling <i 
for so many years is sufficient proof of it. BS 


If you like a good, clean-cut American story, ‘ 
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prove a real treat. 
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